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The creation of a new science is a difficult task. Seldom 
does a happy inspiration turn its early investigators into the 
right paths. Bad terms, confused ideas, misleading analogies 
and the inferences and methods of other sciences constantly 
lead them astray. Sociology is particularly open to such 
inroads of foreign ideasand terms. ‘To some it is a physical 
science and these describe human history as a mode of dissi- 
pating solar energy. To the believers in astrology it was an 
astronomical science and they thought that human events 
were determined by the course of the planets. To those who 
held the doctrine of the association of ideas it was a chemi- 
cal science. They thought that the only real things were 
ideas, the combining and blending of which created knowl- 
edge and belief. To those who hold that society is an 
organism it is a biologic science and they try to describe it 
in terms of cells, nerves and ganglia. And now Professor 
Giddings would make it a psychologic science and finds a 
social mind, a social will and a social memory among its 
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phenomena.* He would have us believe that the social 
mind perceives and reflects, that it is self-conscious and has 
the other attributes of individual minds. He admits that 
the description of society in biologic terms is a mistake, 
but I am unable to see in what respect. his psychologic 
terminology is an improvement. There are often better 
terms than those he uses, and when not, better words could 
easily be found. Social memory is not so good a term as race 
knowledge, nor is social will so definite as social control. 
Professor Ross has set a good example by coining terms 
that will endure because so appropriate.f What could be 
more expressive than ‘‘ social ascendancy,’’ ‘‘ social control ’’ 
and ‘‘ social influence.’’ They fill a gap in sociologic terminol- 
ogy and will increase the definiteness of the thought of any 
one who uses them. Sociologic terms must be developed from 
those in use in social life just as economic terms have been 
developed from economic life. Analogies are barren and 
they bring up trains of thought that mislead the user. Even 
the best of distinctions lose their force if the words convey a 
double meaning because used in two sciences. Occasionally 
an imported word holds its own in a new habitat, but such 
cases are so rare as to prove the rule that each science must 
make its own terms and be built up from its own data. 

The use of analogy may have some utility in what may 
be called the kindergarten stage of a science, but it is out 
of place in advanced instruction or in books intended for 
mature minds. A recent scientific book has for one of its 
chapter headings, ‘‘The Brain as a Central Telephone Sta- 
tion.’’ I can imagine how some youthful student, restricted 
to the physical sciences, can by this illustration get some aid 
in breaking out of the ruts in which his thought has moved, 
but it seems odd to me that any one should seriously pro- 
pose such an illustration to the general public as a means 
of increasing its knowledge. It assumes on its part an 

Principles of Sociology.’ Book i, Cap. ii. 

¢ See his article on ‘ Social Control," American Journal of Sociology, March, 1896. 
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absolute blank in all that relates to the scientific study of 
mental science. What more can be said in favor of the solar 
energy theory of history, the chemical theory of ideas, or 
the biologic theory of sociology ? They may do for novices, 
who are startled by the thought that human society has laws, 
but are a block to progress as soon as this concept is acquired. 
Nor is the theory of a social mind much in advance. ‘The 
essence of this doctrine is contained in Professor Giddings’ 
statement that psychology is the science of the association 
of ideas, while sociology is the science of the association of 
minds.* I take this to mean that the fundamental facts of 
psychology relate to the chemistry of ideas and those of 
sociology to the blending of minds into a higher unity. If 
this be true, simple or unsociologic psychology has to do 
with nothing but ideas, while advanced or sociologic psy- 
chology includes all other forms of mental activity. Beings 
become social as soon as mental activity becomes complex. 
Sociology is thus based on psychology, and society needs no 
outside conditions to promote its growth. 

I cannot accept this double psychology because I do not 
accept the distinction on which it is based. It assumes the 
truth of a particular theory of psychology which is not 
above question. The traditional psychology is the creation 
of a group of sceptical idealists. In the endeavor to get 
unity and simplicity, they have thrown out all the complex 
forms of thought that do not fit their theory. Nature, 
atoms and other objects have been eliminated and the uni- 
verse is so emaciated that its only content is a single series of 
ideas. If these sceptical idealists cannot find a place for the 
objective world or any proof of the existence of other minds, 
still less can they find a basis in their psychology for the 
social relations which grow up between men. If the non- 
self cannot be put on a par with the self, society loses its 
reality. This mode of reasoning admits of nothing but a 
crude individualism which pictures each person in a world 

* OP. ctt., p. 25. 
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4 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


of his own as complete and independent as the series of 
ideas which makes up his mind. 

A reaction from these notions has created a school of 
transcendental idealists who seek to gather up the fragments 
thrown out by the sceptics and to make of them a higher 
mind conditioning these lower minds and determining their 
activity. Professor Giddings uses the methods of this 
school when he seeks to introduce into sociologic literature 
a social mind similar to the higher mind of the transcenden- 
talists. By so doing he joins his forces with theirs and 
makes his success depend on the truth of their doctrines. 
No science should, however, have its terms and ideas so 
constructed that they depend on a particular theory in a 
related science. 

The real evil lies not in his agreement with the transcen- 
dentalists but in his acceptance of the narrow dogma of the 
sceptics that the individual mind has no phenomena but the 
chemistry of its ideas. Such a psychology must be discarded 
before a solid basis for sociology can be found. When a 
more complex concept of the mind is worked out in which 
other elements of human nature are on equal footing with 
its sensory ideas, there will be no need of such hybrid con- 
cepts as minds above minds or a social will above that of 
individuals. 

The emphasis of a few simple distinctions will make a 
resort to such a psychology needless. Psychic progress may 
be either sensory or motor. Progress in the motor powers 
increases psychic control. In low forms of life each motor 
centre acts for itself and thus prevents the co-ordination of 
movements necessary for quick effective adjustment to the 
environment. Gradually these centres are subordinated to 
some one centre through which psychic control is exercised. 
The organism can then affect complicated adjustments and 
increase its power to sustain life or to avoid pain. 

Progress on the sensory side of the mind gives clearer ideas 
of the environment. The sensory powers should indicate 
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the presence of any object and the qualities of which it is 
made up. ‘The perception of any of these qualities should, 
through the association of ideas, bring up all the ideas the 
object usually excites. These ideas become clear and num- 
erous by the analysis of objects into their elements and by 
the associations that grow up between these ideas. Trains 
of thoughts are ideas so bound together that each idea 
brings up the next. Long series of ideas are thus formed, 
the perception of any one of which starts a train of thought 
bringing up the whole series. Sensory activity starts other 
forms of sensory activity. It thus tends to perpetuate itself 
and to check motor activity. Circles of ideas are created, 
differentiation after differentiation is made, but the ideas 
perceived are so loosely connected with the motor side of 
the mind that they do not lead to activity. 

Ideas of this kind can properly be called sensorial because 
the activity they excite is confined to the sensorium. They 
lead to no movements and cause no adjustments to be made 
between the man and his environment. A growth of sen- 
sorial ideas is the chief result of a purely sensory develop- 
ment. Such ideas, instead of making men more social, 
reduce the tendency to be social by weakening the connection 
between ideas and the motor activity which should follow 
their perception. ; 

It is not then the psychic progress of men that makes 
them social. Their motor development belongs to an earlier 
period and their sensory development by itself weakens the 
social tendencies. From a psychic standpoint, social ideas 
are not higher ideas, but ideas due to a distorted develop- 
ment of the sensory powers. Society is made, not by any 
psychic or physical necessity, but by certain complex aggre- 
gates of psychic and physical phenomena. The formation 
of these aggregates and their influence on social phenomena 
can be explained only by a study of the environment. Al- 
though the environment creates the conditions which 
determines both the sensory and motor activity, yet the 
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environment of the sensory powers is different from that of 
the motor powers. Sensations are created by the direct 
influence of natural forces on the organism. From the vibra- 
tions of ether we get sensations of light; from those of the 
air we get sounds. We can taste only that which has been 
dissolved in water, and smell only that which has become 
gaseous. We learn of the coarse aggregates in which the 
forces and elements of nature are united only by inferences. 
They are not the elementary forms of sensorial knowledge. 
The motor reactions, however, do not depend upon these 
elements isolated and refined, as they must be, to become 
objects of perception, but to the aggregates into which they 
are united. Motor reactions are rather excited by rocks, 
fields, food, houses, animals and similar aggregates, animate 
and inanimate, of which the world is made up. The sure- 
footed animal must step from rock to rock. Animals or 
men find good fields and select the proper food; friends must 
be aided and enemies destroyed or avoided. 

The sensory powers thus depend on universal forces and 
elements or those so abundant that they rarely become con- 
ditions of survival. The motor powers, however, are stimu- 
lated by the presence of the limiting aggregates—those 
complex sources of pleasure that are scarce or those evils 
that are superabundant. All motor activity tends to remove, 
modify or create these limiting aggregates. By changing 
them or decomposing them into their elements pleasure is 
increased or pain removed. ‘To their peculiarities every 
motor reaction is due and upon them all motor activity is 
exerted. There is thus an environment of elements and an 
environment of limiting aggregates. The elements and 
natural forces excite sensations. The limiting aggregates 
create the motor reactions. Each environment has its laws 
and relations which control the psychic phenomena created 
by it. Motor activity and sensory activity should therefore 
be independent in their growth because normally they de- 
pend on different conditions. The sensory powers, however, 
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have been checked in their development by the fact that 
the limiting requisites have not been among the elements 
and forces of which the world is made up, but among the 
aggregates into which these elements are combined. Rarely 
or never are light, heat, water, air and other forces and ele- 
ments the conditions of survival. They are usually present 
in superabundance. The determining conditions are certain 
aggregates such as soils, rocks, mineral deposits, rivers, 
seas, peculiar plants, animals and combinations of moisture 
and heat. Sensory phenomena cannot acquire an importance 
unless they indicate some limiting aggregate and are joined 
with some motor reaction which affects an adjustment. The 
mental units formed by contact with these aggregates are 
complex, partly motor and partly sensory. The social con- 
cepts belong to this class. They are not the outcome of 
mere contact with the forces and elements of nature, but 
are due to the necessities and relations of the limiting aggre- 
gates. Sociology has nothing to do with sensory or motor 
phenomena as such, nor with any isolated development of 
either sensory or motor distinctions. Psychic phenomena 
become social only when motor reactions of some kind ac- 
company sensory perceptions. The sensory ideas stimulated 
by external conditions must, to become social phenomena 
produce feelings of pleasure or pain, of fear or love, of desire 
or antipathy, of attraction or repulsion. The social unit is 
an aggregate of these two elements and the form of the 
social phenomena depends on the way they are compounded. 
Every social element is thus partly sensory and partly motor. 

Such a study is no more a part of psychology than the 
study of the limiting aggregates is a part of physics. It is 
true that these aggregates are made up of atoms controlled 
by physical laws, but the interest of the sociologist is not in 
the atoms nor in the chemical and geological laws by which 
they are arranged, but in the complex result. A plant grows 
because of certain combinations of physical and chemical 
elements in certain soils and the growth of the right plant 
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depends on still more special combinations. There is just 
as much physics, chemistry and geology in a poor soil as in 
a good one. So also the psychic phenomena of an unsocial 
man does not differ from that of the social man. The psy- 
chologist would find the same elements and ultimate princi- 
ples in both men. ‘The difference between them lies in the 
peculiar ways in which the ultimate sensations are aggre- 
gated or in the type of reaction which takes place when 
certain sensory impressions are present. A psychologist 
could if he chose examine these peculiar groups of impres- 
sions and the accompanying reactions just as a geologist 
could examine a cultivated field, but if either of them did 
this, they would waste their energies on poor material unless 
their primary interest was social or economic. 

Only one class of ideas can be called social, those whose 
perception starts motor reactions. In pure sensorial knowl- 
edge, all ideas and distinctions are of equal importance. It 
is like the classification of plants on the Linnzean system, in 
which unimportant plants get the same attention as the more 
important, and the differences by which the varieties and 
species are distinguished are, usually, of a trivial nature. 
Only the important sensorial distinctions become a part of 
the race knowledge by which men are kept in touch with 
the essentials of their environment. Such knowledge is 
connected more closely with the motor powers than with the 
pure sensorial ideas. Its essentials thus receive more em- 
phasis, and are so adjusted as to become the starting points 
of motor reactions. 

The art of riding a bicycle illustrates the type of motor ad- 
justments upon which the growth of society depends. When 
a man walks, the sense of falling starts motor reactions 
which restore the equilibrium. In riding a bicycle these 
motor reactions are weakened or lost, and in their place new 
motor reactions are developed through which the wheel is 
turned. The equilibrium is restored by a motion of the 
arms instead of a motion of the body. This change of 
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instinct does not, however, make a rider of a bicycle 
physiologically superior to a walker. On the contrary a 
physiologist might decide that the habitual cyclist was 
physiologically inferior to a walker. 

Social changes are of this kind. They imply different mo- 
tor reactions, but not those of a higher kind. New objects 
become limiting requisites and the perception of them creates 
motor reactions which harmonize with the conditions set by 
these requisites. The non-social man must be able readily 
to distinguish differences in objects because they are his 
best means of detecting enemies and of avoiding pain. His 
motor reactions are started mainly by the feeling of fear 
which the. perception of these differences excites. To 
the social man, similarities are more important than differ- 
ences. His prominent motor reactions are caused by the 
recognition of similarities, because they indicate the presence 
of the agreeable, the pursuit of which is his main object. 
The attention of the one man is concentrated upon the disa- 
greeable, that of the other upon the agreeable. The differ- 
ences between the two men are due to differences in limiting 
aggregates by which they are surrounded, and not to differ- 
ences in their psychic experiences. 

Motor reactions caused by pleasure are not different in 
kind from those caused by pain. In either case the first 
contrast is between the agreeable and the disagreeable, 
between objects causing pain and those giving pleasure. 
This contrast creates for men their concept of self. The self 
is not a mere sensory impression with an unvarying content. 
It includes all those feelings whose perception produces no 
motor reactions. ‘The non-self is created by motor reactions 
which eject from the self all ideas associated with the dis- 
agreeable. From the first the notion of the self is confounded 
with the agreeable. We contrast ourselves with the sources 
of pain and identify ourselves with the sources of pleasure. 
Pleasure extends the feeling of identity; pain contracts it. 
In states of pleasure we perceive agreements and harmonies; 
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in states of pain differences and discords attract the attention. 
The feeling of identity expands and contracts with changes 
in the conditions which determine the extent of the agreeable 
and the disagreeable. 

In advanced beings there is a narrower or analytic self and 
a broader or synthetic self. When pleased, beings expand 
their personality so as to include all that is pleasurable, 
while in pain they contract it so as to exclude all causes of 
pain. The self of man thus depends upon his moods and 
these in turn upon the environment. This expansion and 
contraction of the self is also much greater in a pleasure 
economy than ina pain economy. In the latter the self can- 
not be extended beyond a limited group of similar objects 
because so many of them have pain associations. Nor can 
it be contracted so as to exclude the bodily organism; the 
identity of the self and its organism is a necessity to beings 
so situated that their first thought must always be of the 
organism. Thesynthetic self might however be so expanded 
as to include the whole universe. Many tendencies in 
this direction show themselves as soon as the thought of a 
pure pleasure economy is acquired. It is only the realities 
of a world of pain that check their growth. In a pleasure 
economy the organic self does not demand first attention and 
its parts may be isolated from the self. This tendency is 
strengthened by the fact that the evils of a pleasure economy 
are largely due to the weakness or over development of bodily 
organs. Such men must learn to distinguish between the 
flesh and the spirit and in this way the analytic self becomes 
an abstract concept with no sensory qualities. 

This thought of a variable self may perhaps be made 
clearer by representing the scope of the possible variation in 
the feeling of identity as a plane with two extremities. At 
one extremity the self is contracted so as to be purely abstract; 
at the other it is so expanded as to include every thing within 
itself. The self identifies itself with the universe. In a given 
environment the plane of identity is much more contracted. 
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Its synthetic extremity would be the point of greatest 
expansion in the feeling of identity of which the agreeable 
elements of the environment will admit; its analytic extremity 
is at the point of greatest contraction in the feeling of identity 
consistent with the being’s welfare. In such a society there 
would be an equilibrium of identity somewhere between these 
two extremities towards which the feeling of identity in its 
members would tend. Those whose feelings of identity cor- 
respond to this equilibrium would be normal; all others 
would be abnormal because they include too much or too 
little in their concept of self. Individuals are sceptics if 
their concept of self is abnormally small; they are mystics 
if this concept is abnormally large. The mystic cannot see 
how the sceptic can contract his personality so much and the 
sceptic is equally at loss to know how the mystic can include 
so much in his personality. There is thus a gulf between 
them which reasoning alone cannot bridge. Changes in the 
environment move the equilibrium of identity nearer to one 
extremity or the other thus making new classes of men normal 
and abnormal. The sceptics or the mystics of one age may 
seem to have the opposite qualities to people of another age 
merely because the equilibrium of identity has changed. 
The normal self is relative to the conditions of existence. 
Social reasoning depends on the content given to the self. 
Only as the feeling of identity is expanded can the organism, 
the material world, society and the universe become real to 
men. Should their attitude become strictly sceptical all these 
would become unreal. Trains of sensorial ideas alone would 
remain. It is the synthetic self that is the basis of society. 
To the analytic self individualism is the only logical system. 
It regards the social forces as unreal. The synthetic self is 
the active self; the analytic self is due to our passive states. 
We are therefore synthetic in activity and analytic in passive 
enjoyments. Our interests in activity are more extensive 
than in the enjoyment of the reactions due to the contact 
with external objects. Enjoyment being thus more 
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individual than activity the equilibrium of identity even in 
the normal man moves toward the one extremity or the other 
as he increases or decreases his activity. In his active states 
he becomes more synthetic and by identifying himself with 
more objects becomes more social. To become social thus 
means an expansion of the feeling of identity and not an 
extension of the consciousness of kind. The one means an 
enlargement of motor activity and reactions and hence 
social solidarity, the other means merely an increase in 
sensory impressions which need give rise to no social 
phenomena. 

The emphasis which Professor Giddings gives the latter 
concept is well deserved, but it is not the original and ele- 
mentary fact upon which society is based. Consciousness of 
kind is a variety of the class of likenesses, and likeness depends 
upon the recognition of a common element in a complex 
aggregate. In two objects certain elements among many 
are seen to be alike. This attitude of mind, however, by 
which the complex of objects is first recognized, and then 
the points of agreement, is characteristic only of rational 
men in advanced societies. The primitive man sees only a 
few qualities in each object and he identifies them if they 
have points of agreement. Red objects are to him not alike; 
they are identical. All reds are red. He does not have the 
power to recognize a complex aggregate of qualities. If 
nothing else, the inability to count would prevent this. Ob- 
jects are known by some one quality for which there is an 
interest in the same way that they are recognized by children. 
To the child a shining plate is not /ke the moon; it zs the 
moon. To the primitive man also objects are identical 
whose dominant qualities are the same. 

The kinds of the primitive man therefore are not the 
organic classes which rational men recognize; nor are they 
due to common blood and ancestry. Those things are of a 
kind that have a prominent element in common. Differences 
in which there is no interest do not come clearly enough 
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into consciousness to prevent the rise of the feeling of identity. 
The primitive man puts himself in a class with a hawk, a 
wolf, or any object in which he sees some quality common 
to it and to him. The shadow, the image in water, the 
dreamed-of spirit are identified with the self for similar 
reasons. The self is in all objects that are similar and 
agreeable. Any injury done to them is an injury to him 
and any power over them extends also to him. Classes 
based on heredity and ancestry come much later when an 
analytic attitude is acquired. Until it is known that sexual 
intercourse is the cause of child bearing, ties of blood cannot 
be recognized. Descent from an animal or plant seems as 
natural as from a human being. The primitive man was 
more apt to see a resemblance between himself and a wolf 
or bear than between himself and his offspring. 

We can understand this state of mind only by recognizing 
the differences between ourselves and the primitive man. 
We classify objects and beings by the sensory impressions 
their presence creates. Objects are known by their length, 
weight, color, shape and other physical qualities. They are 
in essence so much material and are made by the blending 
of certain sensory elements. The primitive man recognized 
neither objects nor beings in this way. He conceived of 
every thing as living and classified it according to its move- 
ments and activities. Those objects were of a kind whose 
acts were alike. If a man put himself in the same class 
with a hawk, a bear or a fish it was because he recognized 
a similarity between his actions and those of the animal. 
His sensory powers were not well enough developed to classify 
by sensory distinctions nor had they an importance to him that 
demanded such a classification. His thought was concen- 
trated on the activities of surrounding objects and naturally 
his classifications were determined by the necessities of his 
situation. 

Consciousness of kind, however, depends on the sensory 
impressions which beings make. It is a recognition that 
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men have the same feelings, ideas and characters. A man is 
a man because he lives, thinks and feels and not because of 
his activities or occupation. The recognition of kind 
through activities and occupation is a mark of the unsocial 
man. The fellow feeling between bakers, builders, farmers 
and members of other trades produces clans and factions which 
do not indicate the true likenesses and furthermore are ob- 
stacles to the growth of a society. Such classifications and 
contrasts must disappear before a true consciousness of kind 
emerges. It is a product of the sensory development of men 
and has appeared only in recent times. To me it is an im- 
portant contribution to sociology because it is the antithesis 
of the concepts and ideas of primitive men. It gets its force 
and clearness because it sweeps away all those narrowing 
concepts which depend upon affinities generated by common 
activities, occupations or ties of blood. We need a term 
that connotes none of these and has no associations that 
bring up historical relations or primitive conditions. Con- 
sciousness of kind should express the broadest relations that 
unify the race. But it cannot be used in this way and at the 
same time be made the basis of primitive societies and the 
cause of the first bonds which held men together. 

If we would be true to history we must seek the first social 
forces in the conditions of the environment in early ages. 
When men began to live in social groups the bonds holding 
them together were external. The primitive man, it must be 
kept in mind, was ina pain economy. He was powerless be- 
fore objective conditions and helpless in the presence of ene- 
mies. In the open world he had to struggle and to fight like 
other animals and be dominated by their motives. His only 
relief was in some hidden nook into which he could escape 
from his enemies. Even the animals had their lairs in which 
they were free to follow other inclinations than those dominant 
in the outside world. Here the beginnings of a pleasure econ- 
omy were made, and about it a group of associations were 
formed that made society. The word home now conveys the 
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ideas that the early lair, cave or hidden nook made possible. 
Home and kindred terms are environment ideas. They call 
up a place, a local habitat free from the evils of the outside 
world. The early man tolerates another man not because of 
any recognized similarity, but because the latter is associated 
with some place and bears a mark that calls it up. The 
bond is in objective space, in local conditions, and not in any 
subjective idea. Animals check their hostility and recognize 
a friend not because of any purely organic odor or similarity, 
but from the odors of the lair, place odors which cling to 
them because of their contact with its objects. Wash them 
thoroughly and they become strangers. He is an enemy 
who has another place odor. 

For these reasons place and pleasure are inseparably asso- 
ciated even in the animal world. The primitive man, there- 
fore, starts with instincts which make him friendly to any 
one that bears the marks or arouses any thoughts of his 
home, his place of refuge. Primitive kinship is based on 
ties of place and not of blood. Those are friends who have 
the same place of refuge from which all pain activities are 
excluded. Habits, movements or marks acquired in such 
places were the original means of identification. They 
brought up pictures of a common home and checked those 
antagonisms which otherwise would be supreme. A group 
of such individuals would, however, form but an economic 
aggregate, among whom there would be no bond but their 
temporary interests. A true society must have some perma- 
nent hold on its members, some means through which the 
common interest can assert itself and check the self-assertive 
tendencies among its members. There must also be some 
form of control through which the few can compel the many 
to accede to their wishes. Social control is limited by the 
utility of the society to the individual, and before it can be 
exerted efficiently there must be some important pleasure or 
pleasures from which the leaders of the society can exclude 
refractory individuals. 
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Of this fact, the social control exercised through fire is a 
good example. In primitive times isolated individuals 
could not preserve fire and very few knew how to create 
it. The formation of permanent groups being a neces- 
sity the tenders of the fire became a special class, ruling 
the group and fixing its customs. The home now had an 
objective reality in the altar on which the fire was pre- 
served, and to move it was a difficult process. Attachment 
to home was thus increased, and the fire became sacred 
because it was the objective bond of social unity. This 
sacredness was extended to those who tended it and to all 
who were near it. The altar and the home were places of 
refuge in or around which no acts of violence could be 
committed. Special fire marks became totem signs, carrying 
with them the sacredness of the home and altar. That the 
fire and the altar were at least early bonds creating perma- 
nent societies is shown by the persistence of these ideas in 
all religious and family life. Within historical times the 
perpetual fires were kept burning, guarded by a special class. 
In religious services the altar and burning odors still persist. 
The Roman family had its altar, and even in modern times 
the hearth has a sanctity. If fire-worship was not the first 
religion it certainly dates as far back as any. 

Thus we see that the home, the family and society are 
environment ideas. They are due to the place relations, 
which the early types of a pleasure economy created, and are 
changed and developed with the changes it has undergone. 
To these common pleasures the different forms of control are 
due. Men subordinate themselves to external conditions or 
to other men, so that they can participate more fully in the 
enjoyments of a pleasure economy. Impulses are thus gen- 
erated, which expand the feeling of identity, and thus bind 
the individual to all the objects and persons in his pleasure 
world. He acts with them and through them as naturally 
as though their dictates originated within himself. The 
earliest type of control is objective. The feeling of identity 
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is so extended that outer objects are included in it. The 
self is made to include all pleasurable objects, and the non- 
self is co-extensive with painful objects. Both groups of 
objects are personified, and men feel that their welfare de- 
pends upon them. These objects thus exert a control over 
men and cause them to modify their activities so as to con- 
form to the conditions which their relations to these objects 
create. ‘This state of mind causes the fetish worship of the 
early races. 

Social control comes later, and cannot be made effective 
until certain group or home pleasures have become requisites 
for survival, and the resulting societies are enough differ- 
entiated to place these pleasures under the control of indi- 
viduals. The relation of ruler and subject is developed and 
feelings arise which will make each class identify itself and 
its interests with the other class. A feeling of partial iden- 
tity results. The ruling class is necessary to the happiness 
of its subjects, and at the same time it appropriates so many 
sources of happiness that its interests are opposed to those 
of its subjects. Where group interests are involved the 
feeling of identity is so extended that ruler and subject feel 
themselves to be one. In matters of wealth, however, where 
their attitude is analytic and their identity is severed, 
the temptations and dissipations of a pleasure world affect 
the ruling class, and make them so selfish that they cease to 
identify themselves with their subjects. In time the same 
causes narrow the feeling of identity of the subjects, so that 
it includes only the members of their own class and then 
social control in an objective form is an ineffectual means of 
promoting social welfare, or even of perserving society. 

Social control becomes diffused with the progress of society. 
The more objective and centralized it is, the more coercive 
is its power. Each of the older institutions in its beginning 
was a requisite for survival, and those who exercised control 
through it were absolute in power, and could thus mould 
society and determine the instincts and impulses of its 
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members. This power, however, is lost when new requisites 
for survival arise and the old means of control become more 
common. ‘The early priest through the sacred fire, the altar 
and the church exercised an absolute power over society. But 
each new form of control has reduced this power, until now 
the clergyman has little to distinguish him from the layman. 
The forms remain, but the power is gone. The early king 
in turn was equally absolute, but this power is so much lost 
that the English kings now have little but the name that 
resembles their predecessors. The soldier has in a like man- 
ner had his day, and now drops to the level of other citizens. 
The control exercised through wealth hasalike history. No 
form of wealth was so powerful as landed property in 
early times. It shaped society and determined who should 
survive, and what should be his qualities and sentiments. 
Capital in the form of food is a less effective means of social 
control than in land. It dominates the workman less than 
the landowner did his serf. Fixed capital in buildings and 
machinery is still less powerful. The workman is now much 
less under the influence of the large capitalist who furnishes 
him tools and a working place, than he formerly was under 
the influence of the small employers who gave him food and 
shelter. Each new form of wealth is less easily controlled by 
a class or by a firmly united group, and it is more difficult for 
this class or group to keep the wealth in its hands for any 
length of time. Land as property is more stable and en- 
during than capital. Fixed capital in machinery and build- 
ings is subject to more risks than supplies of food. Stocks 
and bonds in great corporations are even less secure and less 
likely to remain in the same hands for a long time. 

The more objective forms of social control are in a pain 
economy. ‘They become less stable and extensive with each 
transition to a pleasure economy, in the end must be dis- 
placed by a diffused subjective control through which each 
individual checks the inclinations of other individuals to 
subordinate society to their interests. This diffused control 
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is the ideal of a democratic society, and would in a pure 
pleasure economy displace, or at least transform and disguise, 
other forms of control. There would still be the church and 
priest, but they would not stand between the individual and 
his God. ‘The ruler and soldier would exist, but without a 
will of their own. Wealth and culture would be as power- 
ful as ever, but every one would participate in them and 
share in the control they exert. There would still be a no- 
bility, but every one would feel the stimulus which family 
and heredity give. 

It is only in cases of diffused control that a feeling of the 
consciousness of kind displaces the feeling of identity upon 
which earlier societies are based. Objective social control 
cannot be exercised except when the subject, in a measure 
at least, identifies himself with his ruler. He magnifies the 
points of similarity and neglects the differences between him- 
self and others. Only in democratic societies do men think 
of others as having points of similarity and yet differing in 
many particulars. Primitive people cannot endure people /ike 
themselves. They demand that every one with whom they 
come in contact shall be identical with themselves. He isa 
friend who has the same faith, habits and activities. A sin- 
gle conscious contrast makes him a foe. 

Although it is customary to speak of the common quali- 
ties of men, it should not be forgotten that these qualities 
are abstract concepts. They are the products of an advanced 
civilization, and demand for their visualization a more an- 
alytic attitude than the primitive man possessed. It has taken 
a long education for men to separate that which is accidental 
or peculiar to individuals from those race characteristics 
which all men possess. Without this distinction upon which 
the thought of a species is based, men cannot think of others 
as like themselves. There is either a feeling of identity or 
of hostility. 

The common qualities in men only become vivid after 
repeated transitions from environment to environment. Each 
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transition brings out new requisites for survival, separates 
the temporary from the permanent and concentrates the 
attention upon those features which are essential to the new 
conditions. The ideas created by the new conditions are not 
thought of as new and acquired, but are projected backward 
into the past and thought of as though they were the ancient 
possessions of the race. A race thinks of itself as always hav- 
ing existed in its present environment, and hence ideas really 
new are assumed to be old and a fabulous history is con- 
structed to account for their origin. In an unconscious way 
each race constructs a history which conforms in a measure to 
the order of events which would have taken place if its whole 
development had been in the presentenvironment. A supe- 
rior sanctity is thus given to the principles and rules of con- 
duct which present conditions demand. 

This tendency is emphasized by the gradual transition 
from a pain to a pleasure economy. The race assumes that 
in the distant past it had a golden age in which the advanta- 
ges of a pleasure economy were realized, and from which the 
ideas and rules of conduct necessary in the new conditions 
are supposed to be derived. A natural state of man is 
merely a visualization of men’s concepts of a pleasure econ- 
omy. It varies with each stage in the development of a race 
because the new conditions demand new principles and ideas. 
A natural right is a rule of action or a safeguard which 
would have developed naturally and consciously if the race 
had always been in a pleasure economy. In a pain economy 
men have no natural rights. There is merely the rule of 
force. Inescaping from such a society men picture a pleasure 
economy and draw from it the rules and principles by which 
they are governed in their new conditions. Had the devel- 
opment of men taken place in a pleasure economy, govern- 
ment might have been the result of a contract and each 
natural right might have been acquired in a conscious way 
when the race advanced to a point that made its possession 
vital to future progress. The necessities of a pain economy 
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did not permit progress to be normal, and hence the rights of 
men are based on a fictitious history created after the need of 
the rights is felt. 

Liberty and equality, for example, were not among the 
concepts of primitive men. They were acquired only at a 
late stage of progress after a partial transition had been 
made to a pleasureeconomy. ‘Their basis lay in the condi- 
tions of the present environment and not in the history of 
the race. A logical development of these ideas out of pres- 
ent conditions does not satisfy men. They prefer to visual- 
ize and idealize the principles vital to present prosperity, and 
to do this they picture the past in a way that does not con- 
form to reality. If the race had developed normally on the 
logical basis upon which the principles of government and of 
social activity rest, it would coincide with the historical basis 
upon which men prefer to base them. The historical order 
in which ideas and principles arose would be the same as the 
logical order in which a rational being would develop them. 
The two series cannot present ideas and principles in the same 
order if society, beginning in a pain economy, is gradually 
transferred into a pleasure economy. The visualization of 
ideas which takes place under these circumstances is true to 
the logical order. Theconcept of a golden age or of a natu- 
ral state gives men a logical basis for action, and aids them 
to develop principles suited to present conditions, but it forces 
them to be false to history. 

Men cannot visualize an idea without constructing a pic- 
ture of a concrete condition in which this idea has a prom- 
inent place. When an ideal environment is once made, it 
is so much more vivid than the one in which history shows 
the race to have been, that the former displaces the latter, or, 
at least, is so blended with it that its features are much more 
prominent. Through this process of visualization, men re- 
construct history and make it subserve their present needs. 
It is seen to the best advantage in periods of transition, 
because in them new types of men come to the front and 
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acquire a prominence which they could not have if progress 
were normal and in a single environment. We are apt to 
think of a race as developing by steady accretions. Each 
age would then preserve the leading elements in the national 
character and add to them some characteristic helpful in the 
new conditions. Progress of this kind is normal and in 
such a society some one type of men continue in a leading 
place. A marked period of transition, however, destroys the 
superiority of the dominant type. Some of the character- 
istics of the race are no longer of use, or at least they 
lose their distinctive superiority, while the characteristics 
demanded by the new situation may be more developed in 
a type of men who were at a disadvantage under the old 
conditions. Judged from the standpoint of the old society, 
an inferior man now tends to survive. Instead ofa regular 
progress, society reverts to a more primitive type and then 
begins to move along a new track. 

There is also a degeneration among individuals of the 
dominant type in the old society. The safeguards against 
the temptation and vice of the new society are not sufficiently 
developed in them. The soldier, for example, is well suited 
to the vicissitudes and hardships of a campaign, but yields 
yeadily to the temptations of peaceful prosperity. The transi- 
tion from a period of war to one of peace is marked therefore 
by a degeneration and a practical extinction of the type of men 
that carried the nation safely through the earlier epoch. 

If the new type of men is compared with the earlier 
type at its best period, the tendency to revert can be easily 
measured. The dominant class, and especially its leaders 
in the struggle which tbe transition brings on, are men of a 
more primitive type than were the men they displaced. 
Compare, for example, the leaders of the great religious 
awakening in England during the eighteenth century. 
Value the services of Wesley as highly as we may—yet it 
must be admitted that he is a man of a much more primitive 
type than Butler, the leader of the rational movement. 
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Wesley has little understanding of natural law; he believes in 
witchcraft, and in his reforms he tries to restore the doctrines 
and conditions of the primitive church and the anthropo- 
morphic concepts which prevailed in it. Yet he succeeded 
in transforming the religious thought of his age because 
industrial transition displaced through degeneration the 
dominant class of the earlier period and left the nation in 
the possession of more primitive men who were capable of a 
development in harmony with the new conditions. Take 
again the leaders in the French revolution. Rousseau was 
a man of a more primitive type than the leaders of the pre- 
ceding epoch of French thought. He had many of the 
characteristics of a savageand his concept of nature belonged 
to a much earlier epoch. The other leaders in the same 
movement had similar characteristics and they.could not 
have succeeded but for the fact that the great industrial 
changes destroyed the superiority of the dominant class of 
the earlier epoch and caused them to degenerate. Primitive 
men and primitive concepts could thus assert themselves and 
create the basis and motives for a new civilization. 

It is, however, an exaggeration to identify the leaders in 
new social movements with primitive men. It would be 
better to call their ideas primal than primitive. Primal ideas 
are the sources not of meditation and analysis, but of activ- 
ity. No sooner are they perceived than motor reactions 
begin, resulting in some action or motion. These ideas, like 
those of primitive men, have few or no sensory reactions 
bringing up series of associated ideas. They differ widely 
from the sensorial ideas that revive each other without lead- 
ing to activity. Ideas usually have one or the other of these 
kinds of associations dominant. Either their connections 
with the motor reactions are strong or they are closely asso- 
ciated with other ideas and merely excite long trains of 
thought. 

The difference between the two can be illustrated by the 
effect of the word ‘‘ attention ’’ on a soldier and on a school 
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boy. ‘The word to the soldier starts motor reactions creating 
certain activities. To the school boy, however, the word is 
associated not with activity, but with reflection and analysis. 
He expects his teacher to analyze a plant, to solve a problema 
or to perform an experiment. He has, therefore, a series of 
analytic ideas put before him which he must remember, but 
with which no activity is associated. The work of school 
boys is largely confined to the acquisition of sensorial knowl- 
edge. They acquire merely a series of associated ideas with- 
out any outlet in activity. A table of dates, long numerical 
calculations and languages acquired merely for discipline are 
examples. 

The analytic type of mind creates a multitude of such 
ideas. Objects are divided into parts and redivided without 
end. A great number of ideas are formed which are never 
excited, except as parts of a long series of concepts. They 
are clear and definite, but their presence in consciousness 
merely arouses other ideas of the same series. A circle of 
ideas is thus formed which promote discrimination, meditation 
and delay. Men whose ideas are of this type are clear 
thinkers, but weak in action. They become dominant in 
advanced societies, and it is among them that degeneration 
takes place in periods of transition. Their activities do not 
harmonize with their knowledge. They lose sight of the 
essentials to life in a multitude of minor distinctions. In the 
process of degeneration these circles of sensorial ideas are 
broken up. Many of them are lost because they are never 
aroused except as parts of the circle of ideas to which they 
belong. ‘Those that remain do so because they are directly 
connected with the sensations coming from the outer world 
or because they are associated with motor activities. The 
circles of thought become shorter and the motor reactions 
direct and vivid. The ideas are those of advanced men and 
are clear and definite, because they are the products of 
analytic thought. They are, however, shorn of the associa- 
tions connecting them with the ideas from which they are 
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derived or to which they are related. Their strong associa- 
tions are now with motor reactions, and their perception 
leads to activity and not to the analysis of their content or 
to the history of their growth. In this respect they are like 
the ideas of primitive men, and the men who perceive them 
in their full force act with the promptness and efficiency of 
primitive men. Such ideas are the starting points in men’s 
thinking, but not the first ideas they held. Primal ideas are 
thus primitive in form, but their content is like those of 
advanced men. Social ideas are of this class. They have 
their origin in complicated sensorial reactions and discrimi- 
nations, but when once formed their sensorial associations 
are weakened or lost. They become independent of the 
circles of thought by which they were created, and form the 
connecting link between sensations coming from the outer 
world and the motor reactions which adjust men to it. They 
have, therefore, the simplicity, directness and independence 
of primitive ideas and are easily mistaken for them. The 
thought of equality and fraternity appears simple and primi- 
tive, yet they are based on analyses which only advanced 
men can make. Although the sacredness of life and the 
golden rule seem to have great age they are concepts foreign 
to primitive men, and arise only when mental analysis has 
made great progress. Nothing seems simpler or older than 
the thought of nature, of God, or of heaven. Yet the ideas 
associated with these words were changed many times before 
they acquired their present clearness and the power to direct 
the activities of men. Such ideas have gone through many 
periods of degeneration and reversion, in which they lost 
their original sensorial connections and were brought into 
closer touch with the motor powers. 

Men with such ideas are synthetic in their thought and 
feel more keenly the harmony between themselves and other 
objects and beings. The concept of self is enlarged because 
more ideas relate to objects that are agreeable and hence 
capable of being joined to the self and identified with it. 
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The consciously disagreeable may be more pronounced but 
it is concentrated in fewer objects. The mass of objects 
become indifferent or so universally agreeable that in their 
enjoyment no contrast is made between the self and the non- 
self. The world, it is thought, would be a paradise but for a 
few prevailing evils. When men perceive that evil lies not 
in the nature of things but in a few discordant elements, they 
identify themselves more fully with society and the universe. 
Men who believe a personal devil to be the source of evil 
are more social than men who believe that natural objects, 
being impure or unclean, are the cause of their woes. It is 
better to believe in witches than to attribute the evils of life to 
the inanimate objects with which men come in contact. Soalso 
men who think that their evils are due to oppression, to their 
rulers, to particular measures or policies have a larger 
personality than if they believed mankind to be depraved 
and all their associates to have evil designs. Such men do 
not differentiate themselves so sharply from the persons and 
objects with which they come in contact. It is no wonder 
that when they become leaders in great social movements 
they pervert history. Real history is not sharply contrasted 
with their fancies. The lines between the two are so vague 
that it is easy and natural to change the order of events to 
suit their own ends. They view the past more as a picture 
than as a series of events. By such men the historical order 
of events is converted into the logical order and through their 
influence men picture the past in a way that harmonizes the 
two possible bases upon which social doctrines and institu- 
tions can rest. 

Professor Giddings encourages this transformation when 
he makes the consciousness of kind a member of the logical 
series of ideas and at the same time gives it a place in the 
actual series of social ideas which have been developed in the 
history of the race. It cannot from the circumstances of the 
case be the first member of both series. If it is the original 
subjective datum of society in the sense of being the first in 
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the historical order, it cannot be the elementary datum in 
the sense of being the source from which men derive their 
principles and institutions. There can be no doubt as to 
where it really belongs. It is an idea of late origin projected 
backward into an ideal past, just as other ideas of the logical 
order are. The consciousness of kind is not the cause of 
society but is the product of social evolution. It is made 
the basis of society by a conscious process and gets its age in 
the same way that other ideals and natural rights acquire 
their alleged antiquity. With a different emphasis and a 
more vivid setting it may become as cogent a force in social 
progress as any of the group of ideals to which it belongs. 
But such work is for the reformer and not for the scholar. 
The latter should isolate the elements which the former 
strives to blend and visualize. 

If this analysis of social phenomena is correct, the connec- 
tion between psychology and sociology is not that of depen- 
dency. Social ideas are not simple psychic elements, but 
complexes due to the blending of certain sensory ideas with 
motor reactions. The sociologist must perceive that the 
feeling of identity is not indecomposable and unvarying, but 
is capable of change, and corresponds to the conditions set by 
the environment. There isa social self to be contrasted with 
a non-social self, but not a social mind to be contrasted with 
the individual mind. The psychic qualities distinguishing 
the social from the unsocial, lie within each man and not 
in any higher psychic unity which their relations to each 
other create. The requisites for survival which succeeding 
environments create determine the direction of social progress, 
but the peculiarities of each epoch are due to the kind of 
social control which its requisites make possible. Social 
control is exercised through objects necessary for all men 
and yet capable of monopolization. The more objective 
these requisites are and the more they are under the con- 
trol of a few individuals, the more does society seem like a 
social mind. This concept is merely the personification of 
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social control. When social control is objective and con- 
centrated, such a personification is easily made; it becomes 
increasingly difficult, however, in advanced societies in which 
social control is diffused. There is, therefore, no good reason 
for calling sociology a psychologic science. It is much bet- 
ter to assert its independence and to develop its-terms and 
ideas out of its own material. In this way progress may be 
slower, but it will be surer and in the end will give sociology 
a place in the hierarchy of the sciences equal in rank with 
physics, chemistry, or any other independent science. 
Srmon N. PATTEN. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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The necessity for some absolutely safe place for the deposit 
of the savings of the people of the United States has long 
been recognized by all public spirited and broad minded 
men. ‘The entire lack of responsibility to the depositors on 
the part of the stockholders of savings banks, beyond the 
face value of their stock and the repeated ruination of de- 
positors by the failure of such banks, has caused many people 
to lose confidence in them. 

The faith of the people in the absolute solvency of the 
United States Government has created a demand for the 
establishment of a postal savings department, where the 
savings of its citizens could be deposited with a feeling of 
absolute security. Many laws on the subject, differing one 
from the other in the manner of being put in operation have 
been proposed. Senator Chandler, of New Hampshire, in 
the last Congress advocated a bill for a public loan through 
the issue of postal savings notes. Senator Mitchell, of Ore- 
gon, introduced a bill in which he favored loaning the de- 
posits to national banks and making the loans preferred 
claims. Senator Peffer in the Senate and Mr. Mercer in the 
House of Representatives offered similar measures. Senator 
Kyle proposed a bill by which deposits should be loaned to 
farmers. Senator Quay, by request, introduced a measure 
asking for postal savings depositories. All these bills differ 
somewhat in the rate of interest and minor particulars, but 
all of them indicate the imperative demand of the people for 
the enactment of some law on the subject. This is further 
shown by the debate at the last convention of the American 


' Federation of Labor. The People’s Party at its convention 


held in St. Louis on July 24, 1896, reiterated its former 
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declarations in favor of postal savings banks, in the follow- 
ing words : 


‘* We demand that postal savings banks be established by the gov- 
ernment for the safe deposit of the savings of the people, and to 
facilitate exchange.”’ 


The general benefits of a postal savings department can be 
briefly summarized. The special reasons why the United 
States should establish such banks will be considered after 
the experience of foreign nations has been reviewed. 

In general, therefore, in the first place, such a department 
would furnish a safe place for the earnings of the laboring 
classes and stimulate them to habits of saving. 

Second, since there are seventy millions of people in this 
country, and since each one on the average has ten dollars 
hoarded, there is the immense sum of seven hundred million 
dollars which is absolutely retired from circulation. The 
country is crippled thereby, through a scarcity of money, 
which might be restored to active circulation by means of a 
postal savings department. 

Third, there would probably be at least one thousand mil- 
lions of dollars deposited by the people inside of two years, 
which, if used to retire government bonds, would cause the 
debt of the country to be held by its own citizens and relieve 
the country from the financial control of foreign money 
lenders. 

Fourth, the moral tone of the citizens of the country would 
be elevated and their independence increased by the fact of 
having money on deposit, and the credit and stability of the 
government would be firmly defended by all having deposits 
with the banks from the additional incentive of self-interest. 

Postal savings banks have been introduced in all of the 
leading countries of the world, excepting the United States, 


Germany* and Switzerland. Their establishment has been \ 


* Municipal savings banks are to be found in the leading cities of the German 


Empire. 
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urged by the different postmasters-general of this country, 
at various times, but without success. 

Recent consular reports sent from Germany show that 
that country with its large population and adverse conditions, 
is more prosperous than is generally supposed. This is 
due to the habits of saving and thrift of the German people. 
. France, notwithstanding its enormous war-debt, is to-day 
highly prosperous, due to the well-known probity of its 
citizens. A distinguished French writer says: 


“It isthe savings bank which has taught the workman of France 
how he can become a capitalist, in moderating his consumption below 
his production, and in amassing the excess, called savings, in a fruitful 
place in complete security; he learns how capital is formed and how 
it can at first be produced. It is in fact a school which seems to be 
created for the apprenticeship of industrial business. Itteachesa man 
to govern himself, to resist bad or useless impulses and so aids in 
building up a sound discretion which is the first success in life.” 


’ Banks for saving were first introduced in England in 1797 

when Jeremy Bentham established his Frugality Bank. 
Private savings banks were sustained by private funds and 
influence and were maintained without expectation of profit. 
Trust savings banks corresponding to our private savings 
banks were established in 1817. Mr. Whitehead was the 
first to propose the idea of connecting savings banks with the 
government by the introduction of such a measure into Parlia- 
ment in 1807, but it failed to pass. His ideas, however, 
were incorporated fifty years later in the bill prepared by 
Postmaster-General Sir Rowland Hill, which was introduced 
by Hon. William E. Gladstone in May, 1861. Mr. Glad- 
stone made a remarkable speech on this occasion and carried 
the bill through Parliament.* The second clause of the 
new bill provided: 


* The London Times supported the measure and wrote editorially:—‘ The country 
will recognize at once the universal boon of a bank maintained at the public ex- 
pense, secured by the public responsibility, with the whole empire for its capital, 
with a branch in every town, open at all hours, more than all giving a fair rate 


of interest.” 
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“Every deposit received by any officer of the postmaster-general 
appointed for that purpose shall be entered by him at the time in the 
depositor’s book and the entry shall be attested by him and by the 
dated stamp of his office and the amount of such deposit shall upon 
the day of such receipt be reported by such officer to the postmaster- 
general, and the acknowledgment of the postmaster-general, signi- 
fied by the officer whom he shall appoint for that purpose, shall be 
transmitted to the depositor and the said acknowledgment shall be 
conclusive evidence of his claim to the repayment thereof, with the 
interest thereon, upon demand made by him.”’ 


Sir Robert Peel declared that the new bill was so good 
a measure, that he wondered that it had ever passed. On 
the sixteenth day of September, 1861, the post-office savings 
banks were opened to depositors and on that day 435 depos- 
its were received. At the end of the following year 2535 
offices were open and nearly 42,000,000 had accumulated 
and ten years later it had increased to £19,000,000. There 
are now 11,000 post offices open in the United Kingdom for 
receipts and deposits, from nine in the morning until six, 
and on Saturdays until nine in the evening. Any person 
desiring to open an account is furnished with a blank form 
of declaration and a pass-book is issued to which the depos- 
itor fixes his signature. A person can become a depositor 
without going to a post office and the declaration can be 
signed in the presence of any person known at the office; a 
minister of any religious body, justice of the peace or com- 
missioner who is authorized to administer oaths. When a 
depositor wishes to make a withdrawal from his account, he 
fills up and forwards to the postal department a notice of 
withdrawal which he can obtain at any office. Deposit-books 
are not accepted as security for money and are not liable to 
attachment. Deposits, however, can be transferred if so 
desired. 

Deposits may be made: 


‘*(a) By persons of full age and not under legal disability. 
(6) By married women. 
(c) By children seven years old and upwards. 
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(d) On behalf and in the suman children under seven years of 
age. Money so deposited is not repayable until the children attain 
that age. 

(e) On behalf of insane persons by the committees of their estates. 

(f/) By two or more persons jointly on their own behalf, provided 
no one of them has any other account in a savings bank. 

(g) By one person as trustee for another person also named in the 
account, provided the latter is not already a savings bank depositor. 
A person may act as trustee in any number of accounts, and at the 
same time have an account on his own behalf. 

(4) By a duly registered Friendly Society upon the application of 
all of its trust In this case deposits may be made without limit. 

(2) By a duly registered industrial and provident society, not 
chargeable with income tax. In this case also deposits may be made 
without limit. 

(j) By a charitable or provident society, penny bank, or similar in- 
stitution, through the trustees or treasurer. In this case deposits may 
be made to the extent of £100 in any one year, and £300 in the 
whole, and, if the consent of the National Debt Commissioners be 
obtained, without limit. 

(k) By societies, limited companies, and other corporations, not 
coming under 4,7 or 7, the deposits being subject to the ordinary 
limits. 

(7) By vicars and rectors of parishes, and other official persons being 
corporations solely, the accounts being opened in their official titles. 
In these cases also the ordinary limits for deposits apply. 

(m) In the name of the registrar of the county court. Under the 
seventieth section of the county courts act, 51 & 52 Vict. c. 43., 
‘trust monies’ not in excess of £500, may be thus deposited; and 
under the seventy-first section money paid into a county court in 
‘equitable proceedings’ may be deposited by the registrar without 
restriction as to amount.”’ 

Persons are not limited in making deposits or withdrawals 
to the office or town in which they live. Every year de- 
positors can avail themselves of the facility for depositing 
and withdrawing at any of the 11,000 offices existing, irre- 
spective of where accounts are first opened. The accounts 
are kept in London and money can be withdrawn on short 
notice. Every depositor on the thirty-first of December of 
each year must forward his book to the comptroller of the 
postal savings bank in order that the entries in the said book 
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may be compared with those in the hands of the postmaster- 
general. Interest is paid on any sum that is a multiple of a 
pound. The interest is added to the principal every year, 
but none is allowed on deposits which exceed the sum of 
£200. 

The English Postal Savings Bank department shows a 
remarkable growth, and increase of business as can be 
seen in the annual report of Postmaster-General John Mor- 
ley.* Now one out of every seven persons in England 
is a depositor in the postal savings banks. The withdrawals 
and deposits for 1892 and 1893 are given in the following 
table for the purpose of comparison :— 


DEPOSITS. WITHDRAWALS. 
Year ending— Number. Amount. Number, Amount. 


December 31, 1892 9,478,339 £22,845,031 3,335,068 £20,346,217 
= 1893 9,838,198 £24,649,024 3,618,721 £21,764,566 


Interest to the amount 41,860,104 was credited to deposi- 
tors in 1893, being £113,841 more than the corresponding 
sum in 1892. The total amount due to English depositors 
on the thirty-first of December, 1893, the close of the savings 
bank year, was £80,597,641, representing an increase of 
44,774,562 during the year, or about a half million more 
than the increase in 1892. Besides this the amount of 
government stock held by depositors was augmented by 
£765,474, raising the total amount on the thirty-first of 
December 1894, to 46,364,494; distributed among 69,131 
stock accounts. 

A new ‘‘ Savings Bank Act’’ which became a law on the 
thirty-first of December, 1893, extended the limit of annual 
deposits from £30 to £50, and also extended limits of invest- 
ment in government stock. This act further permitted persons 
to reinvest once a year any one amount of stock sold within 
that year. Finally it laid down that any accumulation of 
money standing to a depositor’s account after the maximum 


*See Fortieth Annual Report of the English Postmaster-General for 1894. 
Pp. 11-19, 47-58. 
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limit of £200 has been reached, subject to certain conditions, 
shall be invested in government stocks. In the few days 
between the twenty-first and the thirty-first of December, 
1893, 2702 depositors added £20, in one sum to the £30, they 
had already deposited within the year, representing £54,040; 
and in the period from the twenty-first of December, 1893, to 
the thirtieth June, 1894, the sum deposited in excess of the 
old £30 limit, reached atotal of £107,323, the number of de- 
posits being 87,876. Of these deposits 20,852 were of £50 
each. A comparison of the first three months of 1893 and the 
corresponding period of 1894 shows a striking advance. 
The deposits amounted to £8,142,336 as compared with 
4£6,765,179, the increase being £1,377,157 while the differ- 
ence between the amount deposited and withdrawn (7. e. 

increase of capital) was in the first quarter of 1893 only 

41,962,862. The daily average number of depositors 

during the year’ was 32,150, representing £80,552. The 

greatest number of deposits occurred on the thirtieth of Decem- 

ber when 83,411 deposits were made representing £300,837. 
| A person in urgent need of money is allowed to with- 
draw as much as £10 by telegraph on the same day, and 
£20 on the following day; on the condition that he pays the 
cost of the necessary telegrams. This facility was intro- 
duced a year ago and no fewer than 21,000 depositors made 
use of it, withdrawing a total amount of £100,000. These 
applications are to be found most numerous before and after 
the holidays. The procedure is very simple. The depositor 
applies to a local post office, fills up an ordinary withdrawal 
form; the postmaster notes that a sufficient sum is standing 
to the credit of the depositor in his book and telegraphs to 
the London office, when, if satisfactory, he receives a telegram 
of advice authorizing him to pay the money. The average 
interval between the application of the depositor and the 
payment of the money is thirty-eight minutes in London 
| and less than an hour in the rest of the United Kingdom. 


‘The minimum expense is nine shillings for the telegram of 
| [467] 
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withdrawal and its repetition and six pence for the telegram of 
advice. It is open toa depositor, who is anxious to save 
the expense of the second telegram, to ask by telegraph for 
the payment of his money by the post next day. 

Any person desiring to save one shilling, by means of 
penny contributions, for deposit in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, can do so by purchasing penny postage stamps and 
affixing them to the following form :— 


(FORM. ) 


I 11 
I It Depositor’s Book. 

I II 

I 11 Office of Issue. ..... 
I 


| 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


II 


No. of Book. ...... 
11 Dated Stamp of I I 
11 Post Office re- I I 
11 ceiving the I I 

I I 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 11 Postage Stamps. 


I I 
I I 
I I 
I I 
I I 


When twelve stamps have been affixed, the form may then 
be taken to any post office savings bank, where it will be 
received by the postmaster, and one shilling be allowed for 
the stamps, either as the first deposit in a new account then 
to be opened, or as an ordinary deposit if the owner of it has 
already an account. 

Mr. Fawcett while postmaster-general stated that 58,000 
new accounts were opened with the postal savings bank 
when this shilling system was first introduced. Mr. Morley 
in his reports states that 555 new schools adopted the stamp 
deposit system and that there are now in all 6000 schools 
in which the young are trained to save through the machin- 
ery of the post office. A clerk from the neighboring office 
comes to the school and has charge of the system. Mr. 
Fawcett in one of his speeches instanced a striking example 
of the extent to which by very slight efforts by way of saving 
in youth will afford substantial assistance in oldage. A lad 
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of fifteen is commonly in the receipt of weekly wages vary- 
ing from 1od. upwards. To put aside a penny a week is 
quite an imperceptible sacrifice. By such a minute act of 
saving, continued through life till the age of sixty, an an- 
nuity of £2, 10s. will be secured at that age. 
/ The postmaster-general reported that the amount of stock 
investment showed a considerable increase in the year 1893. 
A sum of £1,544,506 was invested in that year as compared 
with 41,264,104 in the previous year, an increase of 
£280,402. The sales amounted to £711,468 as com- 
pared with £688,385 in 1892. The total amount of stock 
held was £6,364,492 being over three-fourths of a million 
more than at the end of the previous year. The number of 
stockholders on the thirty-first of December, 1894, was 69,000. 
A depositor who wishes to invest in government stock * 
must send to the comptroller of the savings bank depart- 
ment an application signed by him on a form to be obtained 
at any savings bank office. Such investments can be made 
in any post office, within seven days from the receipt of 
such application, the deposit account is charged with the 
current price of the stock purchased and is credited on the 
books of the government stock register. Any amount of 
stock from one shilling upward may be purchased, the limit 
for one year ending on the thirty-first of December of each 
year is £200; the total amount of stock standing to a de- 
positor’s credit must not exceed £500; if so the depositor must 
reduce the amount by sales or by a transfer to the Bank of 
England. 
The English government has also established annuitiest 
a (pensions for old age) as well as an extensive system of insur- 
ance in connection with the postal banks. Immediate or 
deferred annuities of not less than £1, and not more than 
4100, may be purchased through the department on the 
life of any person over five years of age. These annuities 


* See Savings Banks Investment Regulations for 1888, 1889 and 1891. 
+See Annuity and Insurance Regulations of English Postal Banks, London, 


1894. 
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are payable in equal half-yearly instalments on the fifth of 
January and the fifth of July, or on the fifth of April and 
tenth of October, according to the date of purchase. A 
female aged twenty-four, may purchase a deferred annuity 
(pension) of £1, to commence on reaching the age of sixty 
and to be payable half-yearly, either by an annual payment 
of 4 shillings 4 pence, or upon immediate payment of £5 
4s. 11d. A male aged twenty-four years, may purchase a 
deferred annuity (pension) of £1, to commence on his 
reaching the age of fifty-four and to be paid half-yearly, 
either by an annual payment until hereaches the age of fifty- 
four of 4s. 4d.; or an immediate payment of £3 19s. 10d. 
The lives of persons of either sex between fourteen and 
sixty-five years of age may be insured for any amount not 
less than £5, and not more than f100. The lives of chil- 
dren between eight and fourteen years may be insured for 
45. If the amount of the annuity or the insurance pur- 
chased is less than /100, further annuities and insurance 
may be purchased from time to time until the total amount 
of annuities depending on the life is £100, and the total 
sum insured is £100. Husband and wife can purchase an 
annuity of £100 and may be insured to the full amount of 
£100. Annuity and insurance premiums are payable through 
the medium of a savings bank deposit; accounts are accepted 
in addition to ordinary deposits for immediate investment in 
government stock. All amounts that may become due to a 
depositor or his representatives in respect to annuities or 
insurance will be credited to his deposit account. The fol- 
lowing are examples of the various annuities and their cost: 

A male aged sixty-five can purchase an annuity of £1, 
payable half-yearly for £9 13s. 4d. 

A female aged seventy can purchase an immediate annuity 
of £1, payable half-yearly for £8 14s. 2d. 

The premiums charged for insurance vary with the ages 
of the persons whose lives are insured and with the mode in 
which they are payable. The life of a male or female 
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between the age of twenty-one and twenty-two years of age 
may be insured for £10 by an annual payment throughout 
life of 4s. 4d; or by an annual payment to the age of sixty 
of 4s. 8d; or by a single payment of £4 4s. All persons 
insuring their lives or purchasing annuities become, if not 
so already, savings bank depositors; their premiums are 
deducted from the deposits. 

Postal banks were first introduced into Canada in April, 
1868, and a system prevails there similar to that in England. 
Postal banks are introduced in all post offices which are 
money order offices. Deposits of one dollar and upwards are 
received from any depositor, and the maximum sum that 
can be accepted as deposited is $1000; only $3000 is allowed 
on the books of the postmaster-general exclusive of interest. 
Every depositor must give name, occupation and residence 
and also sign the following declaration: 


(FORM. ) 
Depositor’s Book Declaration by Depositor on 


do hereby declare to the Postmaster-General that I am desirous on my 
own behalf, to become a depositor in the Postal Savings Bank. I do 
hereby further declare that I am not directly or indirectly entitled to 
any sum or sums standing in my own name or in the names of any 
other person or persons in the books of said Post Office Savings Bank; 
and I do hereby also testify my consent that my deposits in the said 
Post Office Savings Bank shall be managed according to the regula- 
tions thereof.’’ 
Witness my hand this. . . .dayof..... . 


Signed by the said. . 
in the presence of me 
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‘*T, the depositor named in the foregoing declaration declare 
that I clearly understand that for every deposit I shall place in the 
hands of a Postmaster for transmission to the Post Office Savings Bank, 
I must see that I receive a direct receipt from the Postmaster-General 
and that the Postmaster’s entry in the Pass Book is not sufficient with- 
out the further receipt from Ottawa.’’ 


It can be seen from this that a depositor must sign a dec- 
laration that he is not entitled to any sum previously stand- 
ing on the books of the postmaster-general at Ottawa, 
where a savings account is kept of every depositor. 

If a depositor wishes to withdraw his deposit he fills out 
the following blank form, giving number of pass-book and 
the name of the office from where it is sent: 


(FORM.) 
Depositor’s Book. 
The. . .dayof..... 8%. . 
No 
ne To the Postmaster-General, 
Ottawa, 
I hereby give notice that I withdraw the sum of. ..... 


Dollars, from my deposit account, bearing above number on the books 
of the Postal Savings Bank, and I request that a cheque may be issued 
for the above named sum and be delivered to me at the Post Office 
Savings Bank at. ........ 


. . . . Signature, 


Deposits can be also made by a trustee on behalf of 
another person in the joint names of such trustee and the 
person on whose account such money may be deposited, 
but repayment shall not be made without the receipt of 
both parties. Interest is calculated yearly at a rate not ex- 
ceeding 4 per cent per annum and is to be computed up to 
the first day of the calendar month when money is withdrawn. 
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The interest is calculated on the thirtieth of June of each 

year aud then becomes part of the principal. Hon. D. M. 

Matheson, Superintendent of the Savings Branch of the 

Canadian Postal Department, reports that the postal banks 

of Canada have proven a great success from the beginning, 

in the system as well as in their operation. The tables on 

pages 42 and 43 contain a statement of the business trans- 
acted from the date of their establishment to June, 1895. 

Austria introduced postal savings banks in 1868. The 

¥ last report of the director of the postal savings department 

speaks with great enthusiasm of the success which the system 

has achieved in that country.* Postal banks have been 

Y established in every post office of the empire. Every deposi- 

tor must affix his signature to the pass-book. The least 

amount accepted is fifty kreuzer (twenty-four cents). Every 

{ larger amount must be double thissum. In order to encour- 

~ age the saving of smaller amounts, postal cards are issued 

with a five kreuzer stamp (two cents) upon it and blank 

spaces for other stamps. When covered by fifty kreuzers 

in stamps the whole is received as a deposit. Not more than 

one gulden (forty-eight cents) is accepted as one deposit. 

A secret watchword may be placed on the pass-book, in 

connection with the signature of identification. An account 

of all savings is kept in the central office of Vienna. Interest 

¥ at 3 per cent is paid on one gulden and upward. The 

government when requested buys bonds for depositors at the 

market price and charges the same up to their accounts. In- 

terest is paid on the thirty-first of December of each year and 

added to the principal. Amounts from one gulden to twenty 

“ gulden can be withdrawn at any time without special notice 

to the central department, but at least fifty kreuzer (twenty- 

\ four cents) must remain on deposit. In case the principal 

| exceeds 1000 gulden, the depositor is notified to reduce the 

| amount, and if after one month the amount is not reduced, 

the officials buy government bonds at the market price and 

* See Zwilfter Rechenschaftsbericht des K. K. Postsparcassen—A mites, Vienna 1895, 
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thus reduce the deposit. Employes of the banks are required 
to regard all transactions as secret and confidential. The 
postal savings department of Austria made great progress in 
the last ten years. In 1878 the number of depositors was 
913,347 having a bank account of 29,335 gulden and held 
government stock having a nominal value of 11,051,370 
gulden. ‘The average amount of each deposit in 1883 was 
eleven gulden, while in 1892 it was thirty-two gulden, 
showing a decided increase. In the year 1892 the 
number of depositors was 65,731; the total amount being 
4,493,234 gulden and government stock amounting to 
1,412,690 guiden, which was the greatest increase since the 
foundation of the bank. During the year 1893 the number 
of depositors increased to 58,059, the amount of deposits 
increased 4,346,209 gulden; the total number of depositors 
was 971,576, having 33,681 gulden on account and 
33,081,438 invested in government securities. 

During the year 1895 the number of deposits made in the 
Austrian Empire was 1,917,784, the total amount deposited 
Was 37,160,508 gulden, the number of deposits repaid was 
667,333, and the total amount withdrawn was 31,338,747 
gulden. The number of deposit books issued was 1,110,091, 
an increase over 1893 of 14.2 per cent. From a comparison 
of the number of inhabitants in the Austrian half of the 
empire with the number of depositors it is found that 46 
of every 1000 inhabitants possess a post office deposit book, 
whereas this number in 1893 was 41 and in 1892 only 38. 
The greatest activity in saving was shown by persons be- 
tween the ages of ten and twenty, to whom belong 27.8 per 
cent of all the deposit books (1893, 28.6). Next to them 
come children below the age of ten years, who represent 26.4 
per cent (1893, 25.6). ‘Those between the ages of twenty and 
thirty represent nearly 24.03 per cent (1893, 23.9) of the de- 
posits. Persons between the ages of thirty and forty represent 
only 14.5 per cent (1893, 14.8), and those between forty and 
fifty only 3.7 per cent (the same as in 1893). There were 
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eight persons above ninety years (1893, 6), who represent 
o.oo1 per cent of the depositors. Young people up to the 
age of thirty form 78 per cent of the savings bank depositors 
in Austria, and thus show more inclination to save than 
older persons. The number of books issued to children 
during the year was 479,418 (1893, 432,839). The gratify- 
ing participation of youthful depositors is ascribed to the ef- 
forts of teachers and post office employes, who do their best to 
awaken in the youth the habit of saving. The rural postmen 
who collect deposits when on their rounds are particularly‘en- 
ergetic. In 1895 they collected 73,366 separate sums, with 
a total value of 1,902,181 gulden. With respect to sex, the 
males exceed by 59.1 per cent (1893, 60.8) the total number 
of participants. The rest is composed of females, with 39.09 
per cent (1893, 39.04), and societies and corporations, with 
about 0.9 per cent (1893, alsoo.g). When divided according 
to language, the German-speaking inhabitants of the empire, 
who, as in 1893 represented 75.2 per cent of all depositors, are 
most numerous ; 15.6 per cent (1893, 15.4) are Bohemians ; 
4.8 per cent (1893, 5.2) are Poles; 3 per cent (1893, 2.9) 
Italians; the remainder Ruthenians, Slavonians and 
Croatians. If the depositors are classed according to social 
position and profession, the largest participation is by chil- 
dren, school children and students, who form 43 per cent 
(1893, 44) of all the depositors ; artisans and laborers form 
15.4 per cent (1893, 14.3); domestic servants form 8 per 
cent; 4.8 per cent are married women and widows ; 
2 per cent of the depositors are military men ; state and 
parochial officers represent 1.5 per cent. The remaining 
26.3 per cent are distributed among the members of a great 
variety of professions and callings. 

The table on page 46 gives the number and amount of the 
deposits and repayments for each year since the opening of 
the Austrian Post Office Savings Bank. 

+ Hungary introduced postal savings banks in February, 
1886. During the first year the bank only paid 13.9 per cent 
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DEPposITs. REPAYMENTS. 
Year. | Number. Amounts. Number. Amounts. 

Fl. Kr. | Kr. 
1883 . .| 1,821,651 | 7,938,296 11 185,771 | tte 76 
1884 . ./ 1,350,628 | 10,511,890 04 286,716 | 8,254,727 37 
1885 1,187,959 | 14,525,496 64 | 299,868 11,948,456 96 
1886 1,171,926 15,530,844 44 322,500 13,634,030 49 
1887 | 1,138,871 15,395,990 30 | 339,473 13,322,970 12 
1888 +} 1,147,917 | 16,050,585 44 | 356,184 13,731,443 00 
1889 1,224,310 | 18,655,175 46 388,145 15,715,911 3. 
18go | 1,277,805 | 21,597,857 09 | 428,909 18,197,149 21 
1,351,643 | 23,315,393 92 | 469,290 19,919,565 06 
1892 . .| 1,452,644 | 26,506,491 41 513,469 22,013,256 78 
1893. . 1,598,321 | 29,504,224 15 543,671 25,158,015 56 
if - +| 1,759,937 | 32,571,870 78 599,635 27,326,757 14 
1895 ..;| 1,917,784 | 37,160,508 25 | 677,333 31,338,747 So 


Total . . | 18,410,396 269, 74,624 04 5,410,964 | 224,926,312 09 


of the expenses. In 1890 it paid 80.4 of the expenses of 
administration and in 1894 carried all expenses and re- 
paid the sums advanced by the Postal Department of the 
empire. 


Austria has established also a regular clearing and check 


system * in connection with its postal savings banks, 
offering the same conveniences as a private bank. Every 
bank is a savings bank and bank of deposit. Anybody who 
wishes to take advantage of the check system must bring his 
pass-book, paying one gulden and fifty kreuzer for a check 
book and ten kreuzer for each blank receipt. A permanent de- 
posit of one hundred gulden, (forty dollars), is sufficient to 
make a person a member of the check and clearing system. 
No limit is placed on the amount that may be deposited, but 
a single check cannot be drawn for more than ten thousand 
guliden ($4000). 

On the ninth of May, 1881, M. Arthur Le Grand intro- 
duced a resolution in the Chamber of Deputies of France for 
the introduction of postal savings banks. The bill was 


*See pamphlet “ Belehrung ueber das Anweisungs Clearing und Check Verkechr,"’ 
Vienna, 1893. 
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passed and went into operation April 9, 1881*. Prior to 
this date the business of savings banks had been left to 
private enterprise. Such banks were consequently estab- 
lished only in important centres, where the conditions were 
sure to insure success. By the establishment of postal 
savings banks 7000 post offices in France and Algiers 
became agencies of the postal department. In January, 1893, 
an unexplicable crisis in the financial world caused a de- 
crease in the number of depositors of the banks of France. 
This was due partly to the spread of false reports, and 
consequently many depositors withdrew their accounts. 
During the crisis the amount on deposit decreased by twenty- 
one millions from the amount in 1892, but in 1894 the deficit 
had not only been made up but an increase of fifty millions 
was shown over the previous year. The Minister of Posts and 
Telegraph M. Perrier, under President Sadi Carnot, says: ‘‘ I 
look with confidence on our Postal Savings Banks. The 
results obtained in this epoch justifies their establishment, 
even surpassing the attainments of the past t.’’ On the first 
of January, 1893, { the number of depositors in the postal 
bank was 1,973,673, and by the first of September, 1894, the 
number had risen to 2,224,813, a net increase of 251,140. It 
must be especially noted that of these 2,225,000 books, 
more than two-thirds were below 200 francs, showing that 
the greater part of the depositors are working people. 
Women and minors, domestic servants and artisans have 
been active depositors. Agricultural laborers form about 
30 per cent of the clientage and minors constitute about 
one-third of the total depositors. The number of children 
to whom books was issued was 54,713, the total number 
now being 43,893. Communes where there are no post 
offices and therefore no agency of the savings banks are 

*See “ Manuel des Deposants aux Catsses d’Epargne,’’ by Leopold Arnaud, Paris; 
A. Lahure, 1894. 

+ Report of M. Perrier, 1893. 


t “Rapport a, M. le President de la Republic sur les Operations de la Caisse national 
ad’ Epargne,” Paris, 1894. 
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visited at least once a day by rural letter carriers, who serve 
as intermediaries between the post office and the depositors. 
The Postal Bank of France receives deposits from one franc 
upwards and the maximum sum that can be deposited is 
2000 francs. Deposits for less than one franc are received 
in the shape of five and ten centime postage stamps on 
a card. The bank pays an interest of 3 per cent while 
private banks pay three francs and fifty centimes for every 
one hundred francs. An arrangement made on the thirty- 
first of May, 1882, between France and Belgium, allows the 
citizens of each country to transfer their accounts to the 
other if so desired. The money of depositors is invested in 
government securities which are bought according to the daily 
quotations of the Paris Exchange. The following table 
shows the number of depositors in France arranged accord- 
ing to occupation and sex: 


Men. Women. Total. Per Cent. 
Proprietors of agricultural, indus- 
trial and commercial establish- 


Day workers and _ agricultural 
31,067 9,238 40,340 9.68 
Industrial workers ........ 45,095 23,356 68,451 16.44 
Domestics... 19,754 33,284 53,038 12.74 
Military and marines ...... 20, 385 97 20,482 4.92 
a 28,743 6,248 34,991 8.41 
Liberal professions. ....... 12,585 3,819 16,404 3.93 
Proprietors, rentiers and persons 
without professions ...... 22,987 51,088 74,075 17.78 
Minors not exercising any profes- 
Nomades ..... 890 177 1,067 0.25 
Grand Total. ....... 249,998 166,560 416,558 100.00 


The following shows the sums due to depositors and the 
cost of management on the thirty-first of December of every 
year since the establishment of the banks in France: 
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Amounts Due Cost of Per Cent. 
YEAR. Depositors. Management. 
77,431,414 9I 481,036 50 0.62 
154,155,572 47 869,437 19 0.56 
+ + 223,519,666 19 1,254,719 22 0.56 
+ 332,073,912 70 1,630,117 89 0.49 
616,363,425 96 2,839,971 67 0.46 
610,793,920 29 3,158,059 63 0.51 


Postal saving banks were established in Belgium in 1865, 
“but modified by the law in 1869.* Before being allowed to 
make deposits in a postal savings bank, a person must sign 
a declaration stating that he possesses a sufficient knowl- 
edge regarding the laws and regulations. No deposit can 
be less than one france nor more than 3000 francs in two 
weeks, although no limit is fixed as regards the amount 
recorded in the same book. ‘When a first deposit has been 
made by a married woman the signature of the husband in 
addition must appear on the records. The public is per- 
mitted to make use of the ordinary five and ten centime 
postage stamps for making deposits of one franc. The 
inhabitants of rural districts may make deposits through the 
intermediary of the letter-carriers in amounts not exceeding 
500 francs. For the first deposit, however, they must go to 
the post office. In 1886 the maximum sum upon which 
interest was paid was reduced from 12,000 to 5000 francs, 
’ and in 1891 was further reduced to 3000 francs, with interest 
at 3 percent. The following table shows the total number 
of depositors classified according to profession and sex; 

showing that the institution extends to all classes, especially 

to those who earn their living by manual labor. The number 


*Comple rendu des Operations et de Situations de la Caisse generale d Epargne 
et de Reiraite dela Belgique,” Brussels, 1893. 
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of books opened in 1893 was 79,489, of which 45,223 belong 
to the first four categories, and 11,425 to working women. 


Men. Women. Total. 

cc i 1,479 7 1,502 
Industrial workers exercising a trade. . 15,947 4,128 20,075 
Agricultural workers and day laborers . 11,031 2,578 13,609 
Commercial employes ......... 4,843 1,829 6,672 
Professors and teachers ...... e- 641 429 1,070 
Officers and government employes . . . 4,703 490 5,193 
Chiefs of establishments, agricultural, 

commercial ........ F 2,518 11,425 13,943 


professions, housekeepers, minors . 43,006 34,170 77,176 
Miscellaneous 3,110 149 3,259 


90,046 62,619 156,665 


The funds received from the banks become a part of the 
public funds of Belgium. Depositors can buy government 
securities at 2, 2% and 3 percent. They receive a book of 
rents in which is found the nominal value of capital and 
quotations of rents. Interest is added to the principal on 
the fifteenth of each month and can be obtained if so desired. 
The savings bank is also authorized to make loans. No 
loans are made below 200 francs or that contain a fraction 
of 1oo frances. Loans are made from fifteen to sixteen 
months and they can be renewed. They are made to all 
persons who can show that they are solvent and no guar- 
antee for repayment is required. 

In 1881 the Swedish Government appointed a committee 
of five to consider the establishment of postal savings banks, 
which in 1883 unanimously recommended their establishment. 
The king approved the measure and it became a law in 1884. 
The minimum amount of a deposit was fixed at one crown. 
Like the English shilling saving system, when savings do not 
amount to a crown, savings stamps of the value of ten ore 
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each may be used. These are issued by the post office and 
are like the ordinary postage stamps. For the purpose of 
acknowledging the receipt of deposits, the Swedish post 
office savings bank has adopted the system of coupon re- 
ceipts of the following value: 1 crown, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 
100 crowns. These receipts are of different colors, and the 
value is printed thereon. The management is in the hands 
of a board of directors, which consists of the director-general 
of posts, who is the president, the chief clerk of the postal 
department and three members, one of whom is especially 
appointed by the king, one is a clerk of the Royal Swedish 
Bank, and one a clerk in the office of the public debt. A 
special commission of two ore is allowed the postal officials 
for every deposit. 

That the Swedish postal savings bank has shown relatively 
good results is indicated by the fact that the bank, after 
having been in operation since the beginning of 1884, con- 
trols an invested capital of 28,000,000 crowns ($7,560,000), 
divided among about 369,000 pass-books. This shows the 
whole population of the country, 8 per cent have pass-books 
with an investment of 580 crowns. 

These savings are invested in bonds issued by the govern- 
ment, in the Bank of Sweden, or municipalities in the 
kingdom, and also in direct loans to municipalities of the 
country. 

Postal savings banks were introduced in Russia in 1889 
and exist in co-operation with private savings banks. The 
minimum amount of a deposit is fixed at twenty-five kopecks 
and the maximum amount to the credit of the depositor is 
1000 rubles. A commission is paid to the postal and tele- 
graph officials for the management of the postal banks. It 
amounts to ten kopecks for each depositor’s new deposit, 
and a further ten kopecks for every 100 rubles deposited. 
The Grand Duchy of Finland introduced postal banks in 
1886. The management is entrusted to a directory of three 
members, viz., the director-general of posts, who is chairman, 
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and three others; one of whom is elected from among the 
directors of the state’s treasury. 

Postal savings banks were established in the Netherlands 
by the law of May 25, 1886. The post office savings bank 
is managed by a director residing at Amsterdam, who con- 
ducts the business under the superintendence of a council 
of administration and a subordinate to the ministry of com- 
merce and industry. The Bank of the Netherlands performs 
the function of cashier to the savings banks, an arrangement 
by which the settlement of accounts between the savings 
banks and the treasury is considerably facilitated. The dif- 
ference between the deposits and withdrawals is invested by 
the director of the bank with the approval of the council of 
administration in the securities designated by law. Interest 
is paid to depositors at the rate of 2.64 per cent per annum. 
No interest is allowed either for fractions of a florin or for 
amounts in excess of Soo florins. The minimum amount 
of deposit is fixed at twenty-five cents (Dutch), but stamp 
forms like those used in other countries, as already men- 
tioned, are provided with spaces for five-cent postage stamps. 

Italy introduced postal savings banks May 27, 1875. 
Deposits are accepted from one lira to 1000 lire, and also five 
and ten centesimi stamps are issued for amounts less than 
one lira. Interest to the amount of 3.25 per cent is paid 
annually. 

The English Colonies have introduced postal banks, 
modeled after the mother country. The savings bank 
deposits of New Zealand numbered 202,276, and amounted 
to £2,386,089 tos. 7d¢., which, compared with 186,945 de- 
posits for 41,878,270 6s. 4d. made the previous year, shows 
a very marked increase of 15,331 in number, and £507,819 
4s. 3d. in amount. 

This result was largely due, it is believed, to the crisis in 
banking circles in the neighboring colonies during the early 
part of the year. It may be of interest to mention that for 
the six months, from April to September, of 1894, no 
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less than £1,350,042 were deposited in the post office 
savings bank of the colony, compared with £927,807 de- 
posited during the corresponding period of the previous 
year. The average cost of each savings bank transaction 
for the year was 45. 

Hawaii introduced postal savings banks in 1886, and the 
depositors in three years numbered 2641, and the deposits 
amounted to $885,960. 

Seventeen different bills have been introduced in Congress 
prior to January 1, 1896, looking to the establishment of 
postal savings banks in the United States. Postmaster- 
General Cresswell recommended their establishment in 1871, 
and two years later discussed the subject very fully in his 
annual report. He said that a system of postal deposits 
would not only strengthen our national finances, but, by 
bringing large sums into circulation, would indirectly afford 
our monetary and banking system the very relief of which 
it then stood in so much need. He declared that he felt 
entirely satisfied that the character of the service would be 
elevated and that it could be cheaply done and in the best 
manner by government officials controlled at every step by 
law, and punishable by severe penalties in case of fraud or 
dishonesty. * Hon. Thomas F. James, while postmaster- 
general, also recommended the introduction of postal banks. 
He said in his annual report published in 1881: 


“It is my earnest conviction that a system of this description, if 
adopted, would inure, more than almost any other measure of public 
importance, to the benefit of the working peopie of the United States.”’ 


Mr. Lacey, chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, in 1882 introduced a bill for the establishment 
of postal savings banks. Mr. Lacey’s bill was heartily 
endorsed by the State’s Charity Aid Association, of New 
York, and by other advocates of postal savings banks. f 


* Annual report for 1873. 
+ Report submitted February 21, 1882. 
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It provided that none but money order offices should 
receive deposits; that no simple deposits should be less than 
ten cents or more than one hundred dollars; that no person 
should deposit more than one hundred dollars within thirty 
days, or have any more than five hundred dollars to his 
credit, and that interest at 2 per cent should be paid on all 
sums over three dollars and multiples of a dollar, beginning 
the first of the month following first deposit. 

At the beginning of this paper the general advantages 
of postal savings banks were cited. It now remains to speak 
of the special reasons why the United States should establish 
) such institutions. | 

Ex-Postmaster-General John Wanamaker, a practical 
business man, is an enthusiastic advocate of postal savings 
banks. In three annual reports* he urged their adoption, 
and showed that there was a steadily growing sentiment 
! in favor of the establishment of such institutions. He 

showed that there were 12,000,000 of people in this country 

who worked for wages. The government, in the interest 

of better citizenship, should extend every encouragement 

to induce them to become savers. He demonstrated con- 

clusively that private banks did not afford protection, that 

they generally were not conveniently situated nor open at 

hours agreeable to depositors. He also showed that in most 

: of the states the laws for the protection of depositors were 
entirely unsatisfactory, and that the banks were not carried 
on under such conditions as to retain the confidence of their 
depositors. Mr. Wanamaker proposed that the Secretary of 

the Treasury should keep an account of all deposits by states 

| and, to put the money into circulation, should offer the funds 
P arising in each state as a loan to the national banks of that 
state at a rate of interest fixed by him, and that the same 
should be declared trust funds and be preferred claims 
against the bank. Mr. Wanamaker also suggested that the 
money received from deposits could be used for building 


*See report for 1892. 
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new post offices. The government could use the money for 
the establishment of a postal telegraph and a postal package 
express, and take these agencies out of the hands of cor- 
porations. 

The widespread failure of banks in recent years renders 
the establishment of postal savings banks an imperative 
duty which the government owes to the masses. Thousands 
have lost their savings which they had amassed by hard 
work and self-denial. Many of these banks were loosely 
and dishonestly managed and their affairs were adjusted 
with great loss to their depositors. 

Hon. C. S. Fairchild, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Harrison, said that while Attorney-General 
of New York he was compelled to wind up the affairs of 
twenty-two savings banks, with a loss to the depositors of 
$4,000,000. He became convinced that the professed guar- 
dianship exercised by the state over these banks amounts to 
nothing. The depositors were really without protection 
against the dishonesty of the bank officers. Three out of 
every eight of the savings banks of Maine suspended 
between the years of 1872 to 1879, and in the State of New 
York twenty-two banks failed with a capitai of $4,475,661. 
One hundred and seventeen banks, brokers, saving banks 
and trust companies failed during the year ending June 30, 
1891, having liabilities of over $38,000,000 and assets of over 
$20,000,000. During the three years prior to January, 1891, 
the failure of state savings banks and private banks in 
twenty-three states numbered 210, with losses amounting to 
over $32,000,000. The losses in the same year in Ohio and 
Illinois, through the failure of state, savings and private 
banks, aggregated over $8,000,000; number of banks in 
existence in the last year was 12,666; the number of failures 
was seveuty-nine, and the percentage of failures 0.62, with 
assets amounting to $6,125,189 and liabilities to $11,024,628. 

Hon. James N. Eckels, Comptroller of the Currency, in his 
annual report for 1894 says: 
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‘‘No one can deny that banking has over-reached itself in many 
communities. Profits are sought by several institutions when one 
strong bank only could be able to make them.”’ * 


In advocating a system of postal savings banks it is in no 
antagonism to private banks existing at the present time. 
The private institutions will be needed as heretofore. In 
England the number of private savings banks did not de- 
crease when the postal savings system was adopted. The 
government pays only 2% per cent interest, while the banks 
pay 3 and 4 percent. The Hungarian post office reported 
in 1892: 

‘* The private savings banks can never see a competitor in the postal 
savings banks, because their organization is different and because they 
serve a different class of people. The postal savings banks have not 
exercised any injurious influence on the development of private 
savings banks, which is shown by the circumstance that since the 
establishment of postal savings banks the depositors in the private 
banks have not decreased, but increased very materially.”’ 


The many failures of late years, however, prove the ne- 
cessity for the government to interpose its restraint and 
exercise its powers for the protection of the people against 
fraud and mismanagement of private funds. Savings banks, 
when originally started, were for protection only, and it was 
not intended that money should be loaned out at a higher 
rate of interest, but it was to be invested in government bonds 
which could be converted into cash on short notice. The 
banks, however, loaned out money indiscriminately, taking 
uncertain security. Depositors who were entitled to get 
their money on demand were compelled to give sixty days’ 
notice before they could obtain the same. Over one-half of 
the entire deposits in many of these banks were invested in 
mortgages, in real estate with a fictitious value, in loans of 
very doubtful security, and in stocks and bonds of railroads 
and other corporations, which had been copiously watered. 
Postal banks would not encroach on national banks, because 


* Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1894, p. 10. 
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they are totally different in scope and character. National 
banks were established to lend money on personal security, 
to deal in exchanges, receive deposits and issue notes. They 
have no right to do business on borrowed capital, because 
they are then operating on a fictitious credit. 

Postal savings banks would be a great convenience in 
many towns and small villages where private savings banks 
do not exist. In France, where there are no post offices, 
letter carriers serve as intermediaries for making deposits. 
It was ascertained by the visits of county-seat postmasters 
that in the New England States the average distance from 
the post office to the nearest saving bank was 10 miles; in 
the Middle States, 25 miles; in the Southern States, 33 
miles, and in the Pacific Slope States, 52 miles. 

Provisions for deposits and withdrawals in post offices 
would be a great convenience for travelers when away from 
home. Private banks have their doors open for depositors 
only a comparatively few hours, closing at 3 or 4 o'clock, 
while the post offices are always open until 6 o'clock. 

Some have objected to the establishment of postal savings 
banks by the United States on the old cry of paternalism 
and centralization. This is the ancient and often-repeated 
slogan of the followers of the Manchester School, who be- 
lieve in the non-interference of the state regardless of the 
rights and welfare of the masses. It is certainly more 
paternal to carry the mails than to preserve the savings of the 
people. 

Other advantages would follow if postal savings banks 
were established. At the time when the new system was 
first discussed in England Mr. E. Chadwick, a member of 
the Constabulary and Police Commission of London, in a 
notable article published in the Journal of Social Science, 
showed that postal savfngs banks would be a preventive 
of crime. He cited a number of cases where murders had 
been committed on old people who had been known to hoard 
sums of money. 
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The following appeal of Ex-Postmaster-General John 
Wanamaker is a true expression of the conclusion of the 
author: 


‘‘With the undoubted evidence from every nation of the world save 
two, that, like the United States, have not established depositories, of 
the excellent results of this branch of postal service; with the agita- 
tion of this subject in this country for a quarter of a century; with 
the almost universal cry for it from the plain people, evidenced by 
letters and petitions to the department and by the newspapers through- 
out the country, I urgently ask that some one in each branch of the 
coming Congress will study the subject and endeavor to secure favor- 
able action upon one of the many bills presented at every session to 
establish postal savings depositories for the people.’’ 

EDWARD T. HEyN. 


New York City. 
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A NEGLECTED CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF 
COMTE. 


The writings of Comte, even since their appearance, have 
tended to become separated into two distinct groups, upheld 
by two equally distinct classes of followers. Those who were 
impressed by the magnitude of the “Cours de philosophic 
positive,’’ and who were not in accord with the thought of 
the time, hailed its author as a new star of the first magni- 
tude, surpassing in brilliancy such lesser lights as Descartes 
and Leibnitz and Bacon. For a dozen years this new star 
kept its place with them, and then it began to grow dim. 
The publication of the ‘‘ Syst2me de politique positive” lost 
Comte the greater part of his former followers; and those 
among them who did not forget his previous work, have 
quietly ignored the whole body of his later writings, or, if 
mentioning them at all, have dismissed them as the product 
of a great mind gone wrong. Another class of followers 
have stood steadfast. They have discovered in the author 
of the ‘‘Sysl@me de politique positive’? a new apostle, the 
teacher of a new rule of life, and the founder of a new re- 
ligion. In their interpretation of Comte they have dwelt 
almost whoily upon his later work. A few hardy disciples 
have tried to harmonize this with the ‘‘Cours de philosophie 
posttive.’’ Their success has not been flattering. The Comtist 
philosophy and the Comtist religion have remained, and 
must remain, contradictory in nature and purpose. 

In all the discussion, one important period of Comte’s life 
has been neglected and apparently almost forgotten. The 
immediate success of his ‘‘Cours de philosophie positive,’? pub- 
lished in sections from 1830 to 1842, made him a man of 
note, and from that time his career is well known. Before 
then he was an obscure tutor in mathematics, and author of a 
few essays, which were known to a comparatively limited 


circle. 
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After the publication of the first volume of the ‘* Sys/2me 
de politique positive,’’ in 1851, so much was said about the 
contradiction between this and the Cours, that in the sub- 
sequent volumes Comte reprinted these early essays, for the 
purpose of showing that his ideas were formed at a date 
earlier than the publication of the Cours. Littré, in his 
biography of Comte, gathered much material relating to this 
early period, and Bridges, in his ‘‘ Unity of Comte’s Life 
and Doctrine,’’ attempted to bring the Cours and Systdme 
into a harmonious whole. Comte himself asserted that these 
essays proved the unity of his system. He went further 
than this. He said that the Syst@me was the most important 
work of his life, and that his whole thought, from the very 
beginning, had been directed toward it. In the preface to 
the appendix to the Sys/2me, containing these early essays, 
he wrote: 


“The complete continuity of my thought is disguised by the excep- 
tional magnitude of my task, and obscured by the analytical habits 
of our day, so unfavorable to any comprehensive judgment. All but 
those who grasp the necessary connection between the philosophic 
basis and the religious superstructure must regard the two portions of 
my career as divergent. The fact, therefore, that my second life 
simply realized the aim which I proposed to myself in early life re- 
quires to be made clear. This the present appendix is calculated to 
do. . . . It will demonstrate the inconsistency of all who, adopting 
the positive philosophy, reject those social applications which I an- 
nounced from the outset. . . The political system, far from being 
opposed to my philosophy, is so completely its outcome, that the latter 
was created as the basis of the former, and of this the proof is supplied 
by the present appendix.’’ 


After such statements as these on the part of Comte him- 
self, it is surprising to see how little attention has been paid 
to this part of his work. Ward, in his ‘‘ Dynamic Sociology,’’ 
devoted a chapter to Comte, as being the founder of the 
science; yet in that chapter there is not a reference to any of 
Comte’s writings except the Cours, nor even a mention of 
any of his social schemes. So at the present time, in 
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Waentig’s book on ‘‘ Comte und seine Bedeutung fir die 
Sociulwissenschaft,’’ the Syst@me comes in for a few words of 
disapproval, and is then dismissed as entirely at variance 
with the positive philosophy,—something that should be 
forgotten as soon as possible. The early essays are included 
in the bibliography, and receive a passing mention in the 
text; but there is nothing to show that they entered at all 
into the author’s appreciation of Comte. 

If, as he himself stated, this part of his work is so funda- 
mental, it would seem to be a serious omission to neglect it 
in considering his place in sociology. It is perhaps just, to 
say that any attempt to show a unity of his doctrine by 
pointing out similarities between early essays and the Sys- 
téme must be futile, because it does not thereby reconcile 
them with the Cours. But it is not just to take the Cours 
as the basis of interpretation, neglecting all else as incon- 
sistent. If it is worth the while to try to explain Comte at 
all, a more serious study must be made of the first period of 
his life. 

Comte was born in 1798. His childhood was spent under 
the careful direction of a devout Roman Catholic mother. 
At the school in his native town of Montpellier, he showed 
marked ability; and at the age of fifteen, on completing his 
studies there, he was given a year’s appointment as tutor in 
mathematics. In 1814 he entered the Ecole Polytechnique 
at Paris, and from the very first he distinguished himself as 
a student of great intellectual power. It is important to 
remember what kind of instruction was given at the Ecole 
Polytechnique at that time. Mathematics and physics were 
the dominant sciences. The greater part of the scientific 
development of the eighteenth century had proceeded along 
these lines. Back of the rigid conceptions of systematized 
natural laws which these sciences set forth, there was the 
empirical philosophy of the time. The philosophy taught 
at the Ecole Polytechnique was that of the Encyclopédie. It 
was in the thought of Diderot and Voltaire, Condorcet and 
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Hume, that Comte was trained, and the influence of this 
early training made itself apparent throughout his career. 

A year of this influence left him a revolutionary in 
politics, a skeptic in religion, an empiricist in philosophy. 
He hated the old régime in France, and all that was con- 
nected with it. The Revolution was for him, as for so many 
others, the beginning of an epoch when the old systems of 
temporal and spiritual power should be discarded and re- 
placed by a new system based on reason and science. ‘This 
state of mind was evident soon after the Restoration. With 
the change in government, a new allegiance was required at 
the Ecole Polytechnique. Several of the students, who 
were not disposed to yield to the reaction, joined in a pro- 
test, and among the most outspoken was Comte. He 
succeeded in making himself so obnoxious to the authorities 
that in 1816 he was dismissed. 

The next few years added little to his position. A 
scheme to found a polytechnic school in the United States 
occupied his thoughts for a time. General Bernard sub- 
mitted the plan before the American Congress, but could 
not make it attractive enough to secure an appropriation, 
and was forced to return to France unsuccessful. Comte 
then became private secretary to Casimir-Périer, a conserva- 
tive banker, subsequently the head of the French ministry. 
Here he found little encouragement in his revolutionary 
ideas. Judging from his later life, he probably was not 
therefore backward in expressing them, with the natural 
result; he sought employment elsewhere. After this he 
made a modest living by giving private lessons in mathe- 
matics. 

In 1818 Comte became acquainted with Saint-Simon. 
Friendship for the man soon grew into sympathy with his 
thought, and for six years Comte lived on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with him, and was proud to sign himself 
‘‘pupil of Saint-Simon.’’ In appreciating this new in- 
fluence, it is important to remember what sort of man 
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Saint-Simon was. A considerable originality of conception, 
a good general knowledge of science, and a fertile imagination 
were offset by a total lack of constructive power. He made 
no lasting contribution to science or philosophy; the only 
part of his thought which he ever attempted to systematize 
was his scheme of social and religious reorganization. He 
was a man who suggested much, but completed little. 
Comte, on the other hand, was nothing if not constructive. 
His powers of combination greatly outweighed any original- 
ity of thought that he may have possessed. In fact, there 
is little evidence to show that Comte had much originality. 
He absorbed too readily the ideas of men under whose in- 
fluence he came. But he had the faculty of co-ordinating 
fugitive ideas into systematic order. 

When Comte became acquainted with Saint-Simon, there 
is every reason to believe that his opinions on philosophy 
were pretty well formed. He had accepted the system under 
which he was trained,—the eighteenth century empiricism. 
There had been no definite philosophic reaction in France; 
if there had been, he might have fallen in with it. And 
Saint-Simon was not the man to change his philosophic 
thought. But Saint-Simon did represent in a fairly typical 
way the social and religious reaction which was going on. 
He was, moreover, just the kind of man to appeal to Comte 
at this time. A mere return to the old system, such as that 
voiced by De Bonald and De Maistre, would probably have 
made no impression on Comte. But Saint-Simon saw that 
there were good points in the old system, which the Revolu- 
tion had swept away without putting anything in their place. 
He was attracted by the admirable order of what he chose to 
term the ‘‘ theologic’’ epoch, and while denying its basis, he 
attempted to rebuild its superstructure. Comte seems to 
have entered heartily into the work; and here, at the very 
outset of his career, is found the contradiction which con- 
tinued throughout his life. His philosophy was that of the 
empirical school. His political and social thought was, at 
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the root, that of Saint-Simon. He attempted to combine the 
two,—to furnish a basis for reaction out of the system which 
preceded it. But the two were from the first irreconcilable. 
Hence the positive philosophy and the positive religion have 
meant entirely different movements. The philosophy ap- 
pealed most strongly to the English empiricists,—the 
laissez faire school whose political doctrines were so distaste- 
ful to Comte. The religion, or at any rate the polity, found 
its adherents at the antipodes of the former, among the 
extreme socialists. Had he lived twenty years earlier, he 
would have been another Condorcet; twenty years later, 
another Lassalle. 

Littré and others have attempted to show that Comte owed 
little to Saint-Simon. In fact, they assert that Saint-Simon 
borrowed from Comte; but everything points the other way. 
Saint-Simon was nearly sixty years old; Comte was but 
twenty. Saint-Simon had published, in 1807, the ‘‘ /z/ro- 
duction aux travaux scientifiques du XTX°® siecle,’’ and in 
1813 the ‘‘ Wémoires sur la science de [homme.’’ In these 
two works it is easy to trace all the essential points on which 
he based his later work. He looked on the Revolution and 
saw that it had produced no great changes in the form of 
government. This led him to an examination of the men 
and ideas of the time, and he found no definite plan of pro- 
gress. The eighteenth century philosophy and politics were 
negative. They existed only to destroy the feudal and 
ecclesiastical systems which had fastened themselves on 
society for so many centuries. The Revolution had swept 
them away, and yet for lack of anything to put in their place, 
France seemed in a fair way to recall them. Saint-Simon 
argued from this that there must have been some good in the 
medizeval system, and this good he attributed to its thorough 
organization of society. But its basis was wrong. The 
medizeval state represented the ‘‘theologic’’ epoch in the 
human mind. Man naturally passed through two stages. 
In the ‘‘ epoch of theologism ’’ he was content to explain all 
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natural phenomena in terms of theology, and to submit to a 
military form of government. But this epoch was forever 
past, and society was entering upon a new one, which Saint- 
Simon called the ‘‘epoch of physicism.’’ Here man 
demanded natural explanations of natural phenomena, and 
a reorganization of society on an industrial basis. What 
was first necessary was a new system of positive philosophy, 
which should include all human knowledge. When from 
such a system the laws could be deduced for the new epoch 
of society, a proper start could be made toward the organi- 
zation of the industrial classes. He thought that the social 
laws, and in fact the whole system of philosophy, could be 
deduced from the law of gravitation. 

Saint-Simon never carried out this idea. The rest of his 
life was devoted to industrial propaganda, and to the devel- 
opment of a new Christianity, which was to avoid the 
defects of the old system and serve as a bond of union for 
the citizens of the industrial state. He was busied about 
this when he became acquainted with Comte; and it required 
but little association to show him that his pupil was better 
qualified than himself to supply a rational basis for his 
schemes. In two essays, written in 1819 and 1820, Comte 
stated Saint-Simon’s political thought so clearly and cogently 
that in 1822 the master entrusted ‘to his pupil the task of 
preparing a philosophic introduction to his ‘‘ Contrat 
social,’’ 

These first two essays of Comte show clearly enough his 
complete acceptance of Saint-Simon’s thought. The first, 
‘* Séparation générale entre les opinions et les désires,’’* is a 
short appeal for a positive political science. Neither the 
people nor their rulers are capable of any general conception 
of political methods. They can signify their wishes; but 
the means of attaining them should be shown by the adepts 
in the new science. 


** System of Positive Polity,”’ Vol. iv, p. 497. 
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public alone should indicate theend. . . . The considera- 
i tion of the measures affecting it belongs to scientific politicians. It 
} would be absurd for the masses to reason about them. . . . When 
politics shall have taken the rank of a positive science, the public 

| should and must accord to publicists the same confidence in their 
t | department, which it now concedes to astronomers in astronomy.”’ 


In the ‘‘ Sommaire appréciation de lensemble du passé 
| moderne ’’* the historic basis of this science is set forth. 
| The reason for such a political reorganization is, that society 
| has passed into a higher stage, and is no longer in harmony 
with the institutions of the past. The old medizeval system, 

| for centuries passed into decadence, is on the eve of making 
way for a modern social system. The medizeval epoch was 
| dominated by two powers, the feudal and spiritual. These 
| must be replaced by two others, the industrial and scien- 
tific or positive. Science and industry are to replace theology 
and war;the epoch of theologism isto end in an epoch of 
positivism. In the eleventh century the medizeval system 

culminated; at the same time the positive system was born. 


4 

{ 

: ‘Since that period the two systems have always co-existed in a state 

| 

| 


of mutual antagonism, at one time secret, at another open; the first, 
however, always losing ground while the second continually 


advanced.”’ 


Comte then reviews the general course of European his- 
tory to show how this coincident decay and growth have 
proceeded. Reaching his own time, he finds that, 


“the new system after having obtained the exclusive direction of all 
the details of society, has, step by step, gained in the ordering of the 
ensemble all that the ancient system has lost. Under temporal 
aspects the right of the Commons to modify at their pleasure the 
general political plan has been recognized; and the legal exercise of ) 
this right has been regularly constituted, the means of effecting the 
transition being thus also provided. Under spiritual aspects the scien- 
| tific capacity has obtained all the influence it can possess over national 


education until the teaching of morals has passed into its hands. . . . 
The new system then needs to mount but one step more in order to 
reach a complete organization and entirely to replace the ancient 
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system. It only remains for it to complete its temporal and spiritual 
achievements; in temporal matters by gaining possession of the House 
of Commons, in spiritual, by establishing morals on principles solely 
deduced from observation. In truth, all is ready for this step; the 
meaus exist, we only require to use them.” 

In these few extracts are contained the fundamental 
ideas on which Comte proceeded. In their essence they are 
the same as those of his friend and master, Saint-Simon. 
Organization of society on an industrial basis; guidance 
of the people by a body of savants, whose teaching should 
be in accordance with a positive science, social, moral and 
political,—but more important than these, an interpretation 
of history not such as Comte developed later, but strictly 
following Saint-Simon’s ‘‘law of two states.’’ The inser- 
tion of a metaphysical state and a consequent ‘‘ law of three 
states ’’ came later, probably after a study of Turgot. 

This is one of the most interesting of Comte’s essays. 
The style is more concise and effective than in his later 
works. One passage in particular contains a better state- 
ment than is to be found elsewhere of his idea of the 
organic course of society.* 

‘“‘The law of human progress dominates all; men are only its 
instruments. Although this force springs from ourselves, it is no 
more possible for us to withdraw from its influence or control its 
action than to change at our pleasure the original impulse which 
causes our planet to revolve about the sun. . . . All that we can 
do is consciously to obey this law, which constitutes our true provi- 
dence, ascertaining the course it marks out for us, instead of being 
blindly impelled by it. . . . In doing so we should merely em- 
ploy, with still less departure from the reality, the method adopted in 
the physical sciences, where intention and design are attributed even 
to inorganic matter in order to afford a clearer view of the phe 
nomena.”’ 


In 1822 Saint-Simon published, for private circulation, 
his ‘‘Contrat social,’’ together with a third essay by Comte, 
the ‘‘Plan des travaux scientifiques nécessaires pour réor- 
ganiser la société.’’ In 1824 he republished his pupil’s essay 

* Ibid, p. 511. 
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in his ‘‘Catéchisme des industriels,’’ this time with a patron- 
izing notice of its shortcomings, and with a new title, ‘‘Sys- 
tome de politique positive.’’ Comte objected to this title; 
for although he intended to use it in a work as yet only 
under contemplation, the present essay was little more than 
an outline, with a discussion as to the method to be used. 
This act of Saint-Simon, together with a personal dislike 
for his followers, led to a quarrel, and Comte separated from 
his master soon after the publication of his essay. 

This ‘‘ Plan des travaux’’ states plainly what were 
Comte’s aims, and outlines the works necessary for their 
attainment. 

‘*My aim,’’ he says, ‘‘is to show that politics should be made a 
positive science, and to apply this fundamental principle to the spirit- 
ual reorganization of society. Two lines of spiritual work 
are necessary, of opposite kinds but equally important. The first, 
which calls into service the scientific capacity, is to reconstruct doc- 
trines in general. The second, which makes use of the literary and 
artistic capacity, is to renew the social feeling.’’ 


Reviewing once more the conditions of his time, he finds 
society oscillating aimlessly between two equally harmful 
tendencies. The adoption of a new organic doctrine is all 
that is needed to bring about the ‘‘ great work of social re- 
organization.’’ Politically, this is to take place through 
the division of labor and the combination of effort, under 
the direction of the industrial chiefs. And the spiritual 
power is to be reconstituted by the savants, who are to sys- 
tematize and teach the new science of politics. They alone 
possess the two fundamental elements of the spiritual gov- 
ernment, capacity and authority in matters of theory. And 
to show that the time has come for this, Comte makes his 
first statement of the ‘‘ law of three states’’ and the “‘ law 
of the classification of the sciences.’’* The human intel- 
lect passes through three states: the theological, the meta- 
physical, and the scientific or positive. The sciences have 
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passed through these stages in the order of their simplicity. 
Mathematics, physics, chemistry, and recently physiology, 
have become positive theories. A scientific polity must 
therefore arise. To make this possible, three series of 
works are necessary, which Comte sums up in a prospec- 
tus.* 


“ The first series aims at forming a system of historical observations 
upon the general progress of the human intellect destined to become 
the basis of a positive polity. The second series seeks to establish a 
complete system of positive education adapted toa regenerated society 
constituted with a view to action upon nature. The third series 
embraces a general exposition of the collective action which civilized 
men, in the present state of their knowledge, can exercise over nature 
so as to modify it for their own advantage, directing their entire 
forces to this end and regarding social combinations only as the means 
of attaining it.’’ 


The remainder of the essay is occupied mainly with a dis- 
cussion of the basis of the ‘‘ law of three states,’’ and the 
method to be followed by the new social science, together 
with some interesting criticisms on earlier writers like 
Montesquieu and Condorcet. The science, Comte says, 
demands that observation should preponderate over imagina- 
tion. Its fundamental datum consists in a determination of 
the real tendency of civilization. It should not attempt to 
alter this tendency. But it can harmonize political action. 
By prevision it can avert or mitigate violent crises. It must 
be based on observation; yet, as its purpose is social reor- 
ganization it must be propagated by the aid of imagination. 
In order to establish a new social system, just conceptions 
will not suffice. The mass of society must feel attracted by 
it. The only way to effect this is to present a vivid picture 
of the ameliorations which the new system should bring 
about in the condition of mankind, apart from its necessity 
and opportunity. This alone can impress on society that 
active devotedness which is demanded by a social state 


* Ibid, p. sso. 
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destined to maintain all the human faculties in constant 
action. 

Concerning the share to be taken by the savants in 
developing this new science of ‘‘ social physics,’’ Comte 
wrote two essays which were published in the Producteur 
in 1825 and 1826, ‘‘ Considérations philosophiques sur les 
sciences et les savants,’’ and ‘‘ Considérations sur le pouvoir 
spirituel.’’* In these he repeats much that has gone before. 
He begins emphatically: 

‘In order to terminate disorder it is necessary to destroy its source, 
by bringing society back to a state of unity. This can be accom- 
plished either by restoring to theological philosophy all the influence 
it has lost, or by completing positive philosophy so as to make it 
capable of definitely replacing theology. To these simple terms we 
can now reduce the great social problem.”’ 

Comte then brings in his science of social physics and 
supports it by his ‘‘ primary laws of the three states and 
of the hierarchy of the sciences.’’ He shows how it is 
destined to replace theology. But to reach the efficiency of 
the old system it must be taught by a spiritual power as 
absolute as that of Rome. Dogmatic belief is the normal 
condition of the human intellect. This is especially impor- 
tant when social ideas are to be considered. The mass of 
mankind is called to action; but scientific faith is the true 
basis of action, and spiritual guidance is needed for persona} 
and social morality. Hence the chief function of the new 
spiritual power is education. And education means not 
merely the preparation of youth, but the regulation of the 
life of adults. The principles imbibed in youth must be 
enforced thereafter, when neglected or violated, so far as 
moral means will bring this about. 

Further than this, the spiritual power must fuse all 
European nations into one moral communion. It must 
regulate modern industry, as based on the division of labor. 
And in order to do this, it must influence all international 
relations. 


* Jbid, pp. 590, 618. 
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‘The social state toward which modern nations tend, no less than 
that of the middle ages, demands a spiritual (that is to say, intellec- 
tual and moral) organization, at once European and national.’’* 

hese essays show that, at the age of twenty-four, 
Comte had already made the plans for his life’s work. 
His ideas were fully formed. He had even gone so far 
as to write a prospectus of the work he intended to 
accomplish. And the only way of reaching a proper under- 
standing of his later work is to compare it with these early 
plans, and to decide how nearly it fulfills them. 

The starting-point and the goal of Comte’s thought were 
not philosophical, but practical. From the beginning of his 
career to the end he was a practical social and religious 
reformer. The whole problem as stated in the early essays, 
is one of reorganization. It is true that Comte declared a 
positive synthesis to be necessary before this took place, 
and heroically attempted to present one; but all the time 
the practical end was kept in view. It was with no 
interest in philosophic discussion that Comte gave his free 
lectures in Paris. He was not trying to inculcate a new 
theory; he was carrying out a plan of social reorganization 
which had been constantly in his mind for thirty-five years. 
He was perfectiy right in saying that his ‘‘ Syst2me de poli- 
tigue positive’? was the fulfillment of his earliest plans, and 
in declaring the Cours to be only its forerunner. Both these 
works were certainly promised in his prospectus of 1822. 
And yet, when written, they were fundamentally contra- 
dictory. It remains, then, to decide how nearly either one 
actually represents what Comte intended, and whether both 
may not have missed their mark through their author’s 
inability to carry out his ideas. 

Comte’s intention was to effect a reorganization of the 
spiritual power in the hands of the savants. They were 
to prepare a new synthesis of knowledge, which should 
supplant the old dogmatic theology. But in spreading their 
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doctrines in order to lay the foundation for a reorganization 
of society on an industrial basis, they were to remember 
that the social instinct, not the social intellect, was to be 
attracted, and that this could only be done in an imaginative 
way. The spiritual guides of society were to be entrusted with 
the task of reasoning; it remained for the people to believe 
and obey. The importance of this idea of the power of 
social instinct in Comte’s thought has not been recognized. 
In the Cours he was not concerned with it, and in the 
Systeme he utilized it only through his religious machinery. 
The lack of a proper treatment of this idea is one of the 
best indications that none of his later work was what he 
intended it to be. 

In 1826 Comte became insane, and it was two years before 
he recovered his health. An examination of his best-known 
works, in comparison with his plans before his insanity, 
gives many reasons for the suspicion that he never quite 
recovered his mental balance. Who does not remember the 
contempt displayed in the Cours for physicians and medi- 
cine? They are repeatedly impugned as unworthy of the 
confidence of reasoning men. Yet all this prejudice is the 
result of the medical treatment Comte underwent during his 
insanity. It was undoubtedly harsh and ill-advised, as 
Comte’s letters to his wife at the time declared; and he 
made no improvement until his wife took him out of the 
physician’s care. And from this one instance of incompe- 
tence the self-declared successor of St. Paul and Aristotle 
reached the conclusion that all the rest were the same. 

In his prospectus of 1822, it will be remembered that 
Comte promised three series of works: first, an historical 
basis for a positive science of politics; second, a system of 
positive education based on this science, but presenting dt in 
an imaginative way; third, an exposition of the principles 
of collective action by men over nature. The attempted 
fulfillment of the first promise is found in the Cours, of the 
second, in the Sysfdme; of the third, nowhere. Yet it is 
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this third series which would be most necessary to consti- 
tute a science of social physics or sociology. And it is 
certainly not to be found in the Cours. The section on 
social statics does not supply the lack. That on social 
dynamics is devoted to establishing the historical foundation 
which Comte promised. He never attempted to study the 
environment or the human mind, and to deduce therefrom 
any theory of social progress. He drew a picture of society 
as he thought it should be, and then twisted out of history an 
argument that past and present tendencies were toward his 
ideal. But this was out of place in a work which was intended 
to supply the basis for the new spiritual power. It would 
rather have been appropriate in his system of popular educa- 
tion. A science of collective action was imperatively demanded 
in a work of such pretensions as the Cours; but Comte was ut- 
terly incapable of founding such a science. The Cours must 
be considered as a remarkably clever synthesis of knowledge 
which was five or ten years behind the times at the date of 
publication; added to this is an elaboration of ideas on social 
reconstruction, gathered from the most widely differing 
sources, and not so well presented as in the early essays. 
But as a consistent social science such as Comte planned, it 
is a total failure. Comte had great power in co-ordinating 
other men’s ideas; but no man was worse fitted than he to 
give them a philosophic basis. So we are given an instance 
of a philosophy, which was intended to be a guide to the 
direction of the social instinct, but was actually developed in 
such a way as to deny or ignore the social instinct altogether. 
As a recent writer has well said; ‘‘ the father of positivism 
was the least positive of men.’’* 

One might think that a man of such keen perception as 
John Stuart Mill would have discovered how flimsy was the 
philosophic veil which Comte drew over his ideas. Yet 
when Comte announced that Descartes and Leibnitz and 
Bacon were great, but a greater than they had come, Mill 


*Thamin, * Education et posttivisme,” Paris, 1895. 
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admitted the parallel.* He would probably have done so 
less readily, had he known that Comte had already signed 
himself Brutus Bonaparte,f and, even at the time that Mill 
wrote, was comparing his services to society with those of 
St. Paul and Aristotle. Mill’s whole estimate of Comte was 
mistaken. He proclaimed him as a great philosopher, and 
then deplored the decadence of his ability. And to this 
estimate of Mill's was largely due the spread of Comte’s 
doctrines where they were most influential. What he should 
have deplored was the attempt to twist out of the empirical 
philosophy a sanction for social and religious utopias which 
were foreign to its nature. { 

While Mill did not appreciate the importance of the 
‘* Systeme de politique positive,’’ it is not to be supposed that 
this work is any more in harmony than the Cours with 
Comte’s prospectus of 1822. Comte was right in saying that 
a book covering this ground was what he had promised, but 
he had in mind no such performance as the Sysféme. 
Twenty years of such ‘‘cerebral hygiene’’ as Comte pre- 
scribed for himself would have upset a more firmly balanced 
mind than his. ‘Total abstinence from all reading, except in 
the works of such men as Dante, Thomas a Kempis and St. 
Augustine, was not calculated to help in building up such a 
system of positive education as Comte intended. A mind 
so receptive as his would be more likely to try to incorporate 
these medizeval ideas with its own system of thought. This 
isexactly what Comte did. His passion for Madame de 
Vaux, a devoted mystic, carried him still further from his 
original design. So instead of a practical appeal for social 
reorganization, imaginatively based on scientific faith, the 
Systéme is a shadow of medizval mysticism without its 
substance. It is the product of’ conscious self-illusion. 


* Mill, “ Auguste Comte and Positivism.” 

+ In his marriage contract. See Littré. 

t See in this connection, Watson, ‘‘ Comte, Mill and Spencer,” New York, 1894; 
Roberty, “ Auguste Comte et Herbert Spencer,” Paris, 1895. 
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Comte had promised a system of education which was to 
be imaginative, but was never to depart from scientific truth. 
By free universal education of this kind he meant to widen 
social sympathy and foster altruism. Whether he realized 
that his philosophic basis had proved insufficient, or that 
altruism was unattainable through scientific means, it is 
impossible to discover. In the general wreck he clung to 
enough of his past thought to prevent him from becoming a 
believer in theology; so all that was left him was to return 
to the miserable foolery of the Saint-Simonian school, from 
which he had separated in 1824. Yet in 1829 he had writ- 
ten to his friend, Eichthal (who was about to take the same 
step), that, rather than become a Saint-Simonian, it would be 
far better to return to the Catholic Church. * 

Comte did not accomplish what he promised. Even had 
he retained all his faculties it is not probable that he could 
have built on his plans a system that would show any con- 
sistency. The same fundamental contradiction stood in his 
way from the beginning to the end. But if he ever had the 
ability it was destroyed by his insanity; for his later works 
fail so deplorably, and are filled with so many contradictions 
of his original design, that one is sometimes tempted to 
apply to him his own contemptuous description of Saint- 
Simon. 

‘*He was a mere writer, and that a vague and superficial one. He 
only differed from other literary men in being less lettered than they, 
though in want of scientific instruction he was quite on a level with 
them. Of original creation he was always incapable. Even his mis- 
takes he stole from other people’s brains.’’f 


The law of three states combined a psychological fallacy 
with a historical fallacy, and threatened to build on them 
an intellectual despotism. The classification of the sciences 
was a Procrustean bed which would have been fatal to 
scientific development. From such a starting-point it would 


* Lettres 2 M. d’ Eichthal,” in Littré, “ Auguste Comte et la philosoph:e positive.'» 
+ “System of Positive Polity,”’ Vol. iii. Preface. 
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have been impossible for any one to create a science of 
sociology. 

Comte is not to be compared with Aristotle or Bacon. 
His nearest parallel in history is Paracelsus. Each foresaw 
the birth of a new science, and attempted to stand sponsor 
for it in its infancy. And each was soon left far behind by 
the progress of the science; so that to-day little remains to 
either, except some historical importance and a name. 

WILFRED H. SCHOFF. 
Philadelphia. 
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BRIEFER COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE ETHICS OF STOCK WATERING. 


| There seems to be a tendency in present day discussions of economic 
problems to emphasize the ethical bearings of those problems and to 
appeal to conceptions of justice, as well as to those of utility. 

The proposals for various forms of municipal and state socialism, 
the Utopian visions of all sorts, and the ill-defined but oft expressed 
yearning for change, in which the dissatisfaction with present indus- 

trial conditions is expressed, all have their ultimate basis in ideas of 
justice. 

That great injustice is done not only by individuals, but also by 
associations of individuals, and the government, is a common belief 
and rightly so; but some reforms proposed in the name of justice 
‘*o’er shoot the mark’’ and would instead of eliminating injustice 
only shift its incidence. 

In this discussion it is assumed that justice as well as utility demands 
that each man’s share in the fruits of production should correspond 
to the relative value of his contribution to the welfare of society. 

Let us now candidly examine as to the just basis of reward for 
several kinds of contributions to production, which partly through 
inadequate regulation, partly through unjustly stringent regulation, 
often receive at the present time shares out of all proportion to their 
value. 

It may be said with some truth that the promoters and capitalists, 
who in the main furnish the contributions to be considered, are better 
able to take care of themselves than some other classes. Our object 
is not to champion any class, least of all one that little needs it, but to 
arrive at a better understanding of the just proportion of the fruits of 
industry due to the promoters, organizers and capitalists of transporta- 
tion and other business enterprises; remembering that weakness does 

’ not make right any more truly than might does; and that a general 
| 
| 


recognition of the just division of the fruits of production is essential 
to both the existence of equitable legislation and its enforcement. 
In the fields of invention, of letters, and of art, genius is not left to 
be its own sole reward: the patent office vouchsafes to the inventor, 
so far as it can, control of the gains to the world through his inven- 
tion; the man of letters, the musical composer and the artist are 
protected in the enjoyment of property rights in their creations; and 
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this is recognized to be just and right. The man who conceives and 
plans a great business undertaking is no less a creator, a genius; but 
his rewards, though usually ample, must be secured in a more or less 
illegitimate way, even under existing statutes; while his success in 
selling his capitalized creation incites a cry for more strenuous if not 
prohibitive legislation. 

The conception, the originating, the organizing of an enterprise is 
the fundamental element of value in it. Without that element energy 
is misdirected or lies dormant; capital is non-productive; and the 
people are without some means of employment, of economy, of 
development, of comfort, or of enjoyment, which otherwise they 
might possess. 

To urge that many enterprises are conceived which bring no profit 
te those concerned in them nor benefit to the people, serves only to 
enhance the value of that creative element in any successful enter- 
prise. Ifa man isso fortunate as to combine in himself all the neces- 
sary elements for a business undertaking, this paper would have only 
a theoretical interest, as to what proportions of his profits should be 
credited to ingenuity, to push, to capital, etc. In a partnership the 
problem is comparatively simple, for the valuation of each man’s 
contribution to the firm is purely a matter of mutual agreement; but 
when, on account of the nature or of the magnitude of the operations 
contemplated, or for any other reason, the corporate form is adopted, 
the state steps in and attempts to define the kind of property which 
may be valued in determining the capitalization of the enterprise. 
The corporation isa creature of the state and the state has an unques- 
tioned legal right to place upon corporations any limitation whatever. 
But such legislation on the subject as now prevails in many states 
breeds corruption and perjury, and would, if enforced, stifle many of 
the most widely beneficial undertakings. But existing legislation and 
the more stringent measures advocated in some quarters, are to be 
opposed not so much for these reasons as for their injustice, in that 
such legislation attempts to deprive those contributions to an enterprise 
which are in any other form than material wealth of all interest in it. 

Next to the fundamental creative element in any business under- 
taking is that element which compe/s the issue conceived; energy, 
persistence, ‘‘push.’’ The most brilliant and the most workable plan 
may amount to no more than a dream, without push; capital may rot, 
and men may starve. The energy that executes the brilliant and far- 
reaching conception is not justly repaid in day wages any more than 
the genius which created it. He who takes the ideas of a genius, 
worthless as ideas, clothes them with outward form and makes them 
effective; he who takes the gold of the capitalist and gives to it a 
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productive power; he who takes the strong and willing laborer and 
i directs his work in more healthful and profitable channels, is entitled 
to no mean share in the benefits brought about through his efforts. 

The industrial history of the past fifty years records many cases of 
large risks taken through which the world has greatly benefited, even 
though the risk takers may have fared but ill. It is safe to say that, 
if that quality of mind which is willing to take risks were entirely 
eliminated from society, and all the other qualities which give value 

to an undertaking, such as genius, push, labor, capital, were retained, 
the increase of productiveness would be immeasurably retarded, and 
ere long we might find ourselves in an era of industrial retrogression 
instead of progress. 

It is perhaps harder to arrive at a proper valuation of this element 
than of the others entering into a business; risk taking may be rash- 
ness, and its value then better represented by a minus quantity; and 
even when coupled with the greatest shrewdness loss may result. The 
first difficulty is eliminated by the consideration that the difference in 
value between a good risk and a bad risk is quantitative, in the same 
way that judgment is a quantitative factor in the value of genius or 
of push. As to the second difficulty, the possibility of a losing issue 
from a good risk is the very thing which enhances the value of the 
risk taking; the value of this quality varies directly with the chance 
of loss. 

This consideration suggests the justice of safeguarding the interests 
of investors by affording them information as to the exact nature of 
the risk proposed, so that the possibility of loss may not be shifted 
from the shoulders of risk-takers to innocent investors, intending a 
less risk. 

The discussion of other elements or qualities of value in a business 
undertaking, such as experience, acquaintance, and many personal 
qualities, offers an inviting field; but its bearing would be on the just 
valuation of a person’s services to any one of several businesses 
rather than on the proper valuation of one’s contribution to a special 
new enterprise. 

From the foregoing considerations it is seen that a portion of the 
ce) profits of an undertaking, if it proves successful, is due to the person 
or persons who conceive it; another portion to those who by their 
energy, persistence and executive ability organize and carry out that 
conception; and another portion, over and above a legitimate rate of 
interest on investments, to the men who take a risk by furnishing the 
money necessary for the establishment of the business. These por- 
tions of earnings are entirely apart from any salaries or wages for 
services in the prosecution of the business. 
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Let A, B and C represent respectively the interests above named, D 
the money investment 1n the enterprise, and E the managing services; 
whether contributed each by different individuals or two or more of 
them by the same person. In the case of a co-partnership, A, B, C, D 
and E will each have an interest in the profits of the firm, the propor- 
tion to be determined by mutual agreement of the parties, without the 
interference of the state and witbout calling forth any critical interest 
from the public. We will therefore confine our discussion to the 
application of these principles to a corporation, which is not only to a 
greater extent under the eye of the public and under control of the 
state, but also a more perfect instrument for rendering justice to all 
the interests concerned. 

It is evident that E, like wages, supplies, etc., is a first charge upon 
the gross earnings, independent of any net profit or loss, and is 
therefore entitled to salary, but to no contingent interest in profits, 
except under some plan of profit sharing, so called, applicable to all 
employes alike. 

D is entitled to the first claim upon both property and net earnings, 
limited, however, in the first case to the amount of money invested, 
and in the second case to a fair rate of interest thereon, as an invest- 
ment: D is fairly represented, therefore, by bonds or preferred stock 
of the corporation. Practically the element of risk taking cannot be 
entirely eliminated from the bond and preferred stock issues of a 
corporation, and in so far as it is not eliminated the remarks as to C, 
which follow, are applicable. 

A, B and C are all alike entitled to a junior interest in the property 
and to a share in the net earnings; for, as we have seen, the value of 
the property and its earning capacity are largely due to the genius, A; 
the push, B; and the risk taking, C. What is termed the ‘ unearned 
increment ”’ is often most truly earned; earned by the very factors, A, 
Band C, and not belonging to the public any more than interest 
earned by private capital. The very fact that an enterprise is success- 
ful demonstrates the value of those factors in its inception; and if it 
is not successful the rewards of A, B and C should be valueless. 
Those rewards may fairly be taken, therefore, in common stock of the 
corporation. 

What is the present practice, what are the facts in regard to these 
matters? On the one hand there is over-capitalization to an enormous 
extent, so that in many cases the entire capital stock does not repre- 
sent any investment of tangible property, nor any fair valuation of 
other contributions to the enterprise; on the other hand, there is 
legislation aiming to do away entirely with the issue of stock or 
bonds for any other than a cash or absolutely equivalent property 
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consideration. This legislation, especially in Massachusetts and New 
York, together with other measures for the regulation and taxation 
of corporations, has had considerable effect in correcting the more 
open and flagrant abuses of over-capitalization; but the theory upon 
which this and other proposed legislation is based is that nothing but 
money or its equivalent in tangible property can properly form a 
basis for capitalization. This theory we believe is shown to be unjust. 
And experience shows it to be unworkable; the cases are few and 
isolated where the spirit of such legislation is obeyed. The promoter 
will not work for nothing; the rare business genius who can plan and 
execute great enterprises and bring them to a successful issue, civcum- _ 
vents the law, if necessary, in order to get his by no means simall re- 

ward; the capitalist who embarks in an undertaking involving great 

risk must see a correspondingly great reward if the venture prove 

successful. 

The value of contributions to an undertaking not in tangible prop- 
erty or cash should be generally recognized by capitalists, by the 
public, and in legislation. The proper apportioning of the securities 
of a new corporation to the different interests represented by A, B, C 
and D might well be the subject of mutual agreement between the 
parties, to be reviewed and passed upon by a State Board of Corpora- 
tion Commissioners, one of whom should be a competent engineer. 
In case mutual agreement was not possible, such a board of comimis- 
sioners should be empowered to make the apportionment after a hear- 
ing of the parties. In any event the consideration for which securities 
are issued should be a matter of public record. Legislation, and the 
rulings of such a commission, should permit the issue of securities for 
cash at less than their par value, the price to be determined, or 
approved, by the commission, in inverse proportion to the risk in- 
volved in the purchase of the securities. The securities allotted to the 
interests represented by A, B and C, if more than one class of securi- 
ties is issued, should be of the junior classes, corresponding to the 
English ‘‘ vendors’ shares’’ issued for good-will, etc., in the case of 
the capitalization of a going business. 

Such a board of corporation commissioners might at first include 
one or more members of existing boards of railroad, gas and electric 
light commissioners, etc. The duties of the new board are already 
performed in part by existing boards in some states, notably Massa- 
chusetts. 

But it is beyond the scope of this paper to do more than call atten- 
tion to the value of contributions to the legitimate capital of a cor- 
poration other than those in cash or tangible property, and to suggest 
the lines along which legislation should be modified for the purposes 
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of properly and justly regulating the capitalization of corporations 
and providing for the fair remuneration of those interests now wholly 
or partially ignored. Legislation on the lines indicated, with a com- 
mission as competent as our best railroad and other state commissions, 
would encourage the inception and incorporation of sound under- 
takings by offering commensurate rewards to all the participants in 
them; and would also enhance the value of properly issued securities 
by making public the kind and amount of consideration for which 
stocks and bonds are issued. It would likewise discourage, if not 
altogether prevent, the launching of unsound enterprises, by which 
the promoters are too often enabled to foist upon a deceived public 
**securities’’ of vanishing value, and thus unjustly procure a cash 
reward for their genius and push instead of a reward in common 
stock, which, if the business fail, is properly valueless. 

What is urged, then, is a fair and open recognition of the just dues 
of the different participants in a business undertaking; a more just 
and intelligent state regulation of corporations; a public record of the 
true consideration for every issue of securities. 

T. C. FRENYEAR. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


AMERICA. 


Columbian University.—Mr. Harry Turner Newcomb has been 
appointed Instructor in Statistics in the Columbian University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mr. Newcomb was born January 4, 1867, at Owosso, 
Mich. Soon after graduation from the high school at Ludington, 
Mich., in 1881, he entered the service of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway in its general offices at Milwaukee. From 1888 to 
1895 he held a position under the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in the Bureau of Rates and Transportation. During a part of this 
time he also attended evening lectures on law at the Columbian Uni- 
versity, from which he received the degrees of LL. B (1881) and LL. M. 
(1892). In March, 1895, as the result of a competitive civil service 
examination, he received an appointment in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as chief of the section of freight rates in the 
Division of Statistics; and this position he still holds. 

Mr. Newcomb is a member of the American Economic Association, 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, the American 
Statistical Association, and the National Statistical Association. He is 
also a member of the bar of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia. His positions in the civil service have given him exceptional 
opportunities both for practical work in statistics and for studying 
railway problems and the actual workings of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, and they have borne fruit in the following articles: 

“Railway Freight Rates.’’ Cassier’s Magazine, June, 1894. 

‘Reasonable Railway Rates.” Independent, June 7, 1894. 

“Can Railway Rates Be Cheapened?”’ Forum, October, 1894. 

‘Railway Nationalization.”” Public Opinion, November 15, 1894. 

“Reasonable Railway Rates.’’ ANNALS, November, 1894. 

“The Decline in Railway Charges.’’ Popular Science Monthly, 
June, 1895. 

“Reductions in Railway Rates.” Independent, June 6, 1895. 

“The Civil Service as a Career.”’ Forum, September, 1895. 

“Are American Railway Rates too High?’ Engineering Maga- 
zine, January, 1896. 

“Efficiency of the Civil Service Under the Merit System.” Inde- 
pendent, May 21, 1896. 

“The Progress of Federal Railway Regulation.” Political Science 
Quarterly, June, 1896. 
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“The Necessity of Limiting Railway Competilion.”” North Ameri- 
can Review, July, 1896. 

“The Problem of Railway Labor.” Public Opinion, July 2, 1896 

“Railway Pooling and the Reduction of Freight Rates.” En. 
gineering Magazine, September, 1896. 

“Railway Competition. A Problem in Stat:stics.’’ Publications 
of the American Statistical Association. (In press.) 


Dickinson College.—Mr. Morris Watson Prince has been appointed 
Professor of History and Economics at Dickinson College. Professor 
Prince was born on July 25, 1845, at East Boothbay, Me. His early 
education was obtained in the Seminary at Bucksport, Me. In 1864 
he entered Wesleyan University, from which institution he received 
the degree of S. T. D. in 1890. He has been Principal of the Warren 
(Maine) Academy; the Thomaston (Maine) High School; and the 
Nashua (N. H.) High School, and President of the Seminary at Bucks- 
port, Me.; but most of his time since leaving college has been spent 
in the pastorate of churches. 

University of lowa.—Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh was promoted 
in June, 1896, from the position of Instructor to the position of 
Assistant Professor of Political Science. Dr. Shambaugh was born in 
1870 near Clinton, Iowa. He received his baccalaureate degree from 
the State University of Iowa in 1892, and his master’s degree in 1893. 
During 1893-94, and the greater part of 1894-95, he pursued a graduate 
course in the University of Pennsylvania, receiving the doctor’s degree 
of Ph. D. in 1895. The following summer and fall he spent in Ger- 
many, dividing his time between Halle and Berlin. He began his 
work in the University of Iowa, in January, 1896. 

Dr. Shambaugh has published: 

‘* Jowa City, a Contribution to the Early History of Towa."’ State 
Historical Society of Iowa, 1893. 

** Constitution and Record of the Claim Association of Johnson 
County, Iowa, with Introduction and WNotes.’’ State Historical 
Society of Iowa, 1894. 

** Documentary Material Relating to the History of Iowa.” State 
Historical Society of Iowa, 1895. (A serial pubiication, of which seven 
numbers have appeared.) 


Rockford College.—Mrs. Helen Page Bates has been appointed 
Professor of Economics at Rockford College, Rockford, Ills. Born at 
that place, September 19, 1860, she was educated in the public schools 
and received her college education at Wellesley, where in 1883 she 
received the degree of A. B. After graduating from Wellesley she 
pursued economic studies for two years at Columbia University. In 
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1887 she married, and in 1893, on the death of her husband, she 
took up economic studies at the University of Wisconsin, where she 
had received a university fellowship in economics. In 1896 she 
received the degree of Ph. D.* Mrs. Bates has written “ Stale /rriga- 
tion in the Australian Colonties.”’ (In press.) 


FRANCE. 


Paris Faculte de Droit. Dr. Réné Worms has recently been 
appointed Chargé des Conferénces in Political Economy and Finance 
at the Law Faculty of Paris. He was born December 8, 1869, at 
Rennes, where he received his early education. He pursued univer- 
sity studies at Paris in the faculties of law, science and letters. He 
received the grades of /icencté es lettres, 1887; licencié en droit, 1889; 
licencié es sciences naturelles, 1889; agregé de philosophie, 1890; docteur 
en droit, 1891; docteur es lettres, 1896. Besides engaging in the prac- 
tice of law, Dr. Worms has occupied several important posts in the 
administrative service. His teaching has been in philosophy in the 
Ecole Monge, and in legislation and sociology in the popular courses 
established by the Union Frangaise de la Jeunesse. He was active 
in the foundation of the International Institute of Sociology and the 
Societé de Sociologie of Paris. In both organizations he holds the 
post of general secretary. Dr. Worms has been editor of the Revue 
Internationale de Sociologie since January, 1893, the Bibliotheque 
Sociologique Internationale since 1896, and Annales de I’ Institut 
International de Sociologie since 1895. He has written many articles 
on sociological topics in these publications, and has also published 
several pamphlets. 

His books are: 

“ De la volonté unilatérale considerée comme source de l’ obligation.” 
Pp. 210. Paris, 1891. 

Précis de philosophie.”” Pp. 410. Paris, 1891. 

“* Eléments de philosophie scientifique et de philosophie morale.” 
Paris, 1891. 

morale de Spinoza.” Pp. 336. Paris, 1892. 

Organisme et société.” Pp. 410. Paris, 1896. 

“ De natura et methodo sociologiae.’’ Pp. 104. Paris, 1896. 


GERMANY. 


Freiburg.—At the University of Freiburg, Professor G. von Schulze- 
Gaevernitz t has recently been elevated to the rank of ordinary pro- 
fessor. His recent publications are: 

*See ANNALS, Vol. viii, p. 366, September, 1896. 
t See ANNALS, Vol. iv, p. 311, September, 1893. 
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“ Der Grossbetrieb, ein wirthschaftlicher und socialer Fortschritt, 
Eine Studie auf dem gebeit der Baumwollindusirie.” Leipzig, 1892. 
(Translated into French, Russian, Italian and English. Published in 
English, under the title ‘‘ Zhe Cotton Trade in England and on the 
Continent.’’ Manchester, 1895.) 

“ Der Nationalismus in Russland und seine wirthschaftlichen 
Trager.”’ Preussiche Jahrbiicher, 1893. 

Eine Studie zum osteuropaischen Merkantilismus.’’ Archiv fir 
sociale Gesetzgebung, 1895. 

‘* Agrarpolitische Reisebriefe aus Russland.” Sociale Praxis, 1895. 

“ Die Moskau-Wladimirsche Baumwollindustrie.’’ Schmoller’s 
Jahrbiich, 1896. 

HOLLAND. 


Amsterdam.—Dr. Marie Willem Frederik Treub has recently been 
appointed Professor of Political Economy and Statistics at the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. He was born at Voorschooten, near Leyden, 
November 30, 1858, and attended the Universities of Leyden 1881-83, 
Paris 1883-84 and Amsterdam 1884-85. In 1885 he obtained the 
degree of Doctor juris at the University of Amsterdam. He became 
at once privat-docent at the University and in 1888 began the practice 
of law. A member of the Municipal Council from 1889 to 1893, he 
became in the latter year an alderman, and has been engaged succes- 
sively in the administration of the finances and the public works of 
the city. His labors as alderman ceased upon assuming the professor- 
ship. In connection with Professor Pekelharing he has published 
since 1892 the Sociaal Werkdlad, in which he has written much on 
social questions. He has also written: 

‘‘Ontwikkeling en Verband van de Ryks-Provinciale end Gemeente- 
belastingen in Nederland.”’ Pp. 563, 1885. 

‘‘ Over intrekking der munibiljetten, gepaard met uitbreiding 
van de werkkrieng der Nederlandsche Bank.’’ Vragen des Tyds, 
1888. 

‘* Belstingsvoorstellen van leden der Tweede Kamer.’’ Ibid., 1890. 

““Staatserfrecht en successiebelasting.’’ Ibid., 1891. 

‘* Over registratie en registratierecht.”’ Ybid., 1892. 

‘* Over bepalingen omtrent minimum loon en maximum arbeids- 
duur in bestekken voor werken van openbaren besturen.’’ Vereeniging 
voor de Staatshuishoudkunde en de Statistiek, 1895. 

** De staaten het eigendomsrecht.’’ ‘Vragen des Tyds, 1896. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NOTES. 


‘* LECTURES ON JUSTICE, POLICE, REVENUE AND ARMS, Delivered 
in the University of Glasgow by Adam Smith, Reported by a Student in 
1763,’’* is the title given to an important ‘‘ find ’’ which Mr. Edwin Can- 
nan has just edited, with an introduction and bibliographical notes, for 
the Clarendon Press. Who the student was, who took down Adam 
Smith’s lectures so carefully, just before the latter’s departure on his 
famous continental tour, is unknown, but the “Lectures’’ bear conclu- 
sive internal evidence of their authenticity and accuracy. 

Here we have, at last, just what economists have wished for, a sub- 
stantially complete account of Adam Smith’s economic and social 
philosophy, before he came in contact with the Physiocrats. It would 
but take the edge off the pleasure students of Adam Smith will experi- 
ence from reading these notes at first hand to attempt to explain at 
length how much light they throw upon the origin of the ideas con- 
tained in the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations.” 

Suffice it to say that they finally dispose of the myth that Adam 
Smith borrowed freely from Turgot’s ‘‘ Réfexions’”’ and on the other 
hand show how much he owed to his predecessor at Glasgow, Francis 
Hutcheson. So closely do these notes resemble the ‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations’’ that the latter may fairly be described as Adam Smith’s 
Glasgow lectures expanded and polished into a book. The last four 
chapters of Book I., containing the theory of distribution, and Book 
IL, treating of capital, are the most important omissions and are evi- 
dently those parts of the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations’’ which really owed 
much to Physiocratic influence. 

The work of editing these notes has been performed with the scholarly 
accuracy and critical ingenuity that was to be expected of Mr. Cannan. 
His notes, table of parallel passages from the ‘‘ Lectures’”’ and the 
‘* Wealth of Nations’’ and Introduction, not only add greatly to the 
value of the Report, but break the ground for a satisfactory edition ef 
the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations ”’ itself, which it is to be hoped that the same 
editor may be induced to undertake at a later date. 


FRENCH STUDENTS of the history of commerce are to be congratu- 
lated upon having so excellent a text-book as the “ Précis d'histoire 


*Pp. 1., 300. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1896. 
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du commerce,”’* by Henri Cons. This work, which pretends to be 
merely a sketch and nota history of commerce, is so well prepared 
that it cannot fail to be of much service to every student of commerce 
who can read the French language. In the two moderate-sized vol- 
umes, the author presents the main facts of the history of commerce, 
and his use of his space has been judicious from beginning to end. 
There is at the close of his book a good bibliography, in which the 
works are named from which material may be obtained concerning 
the subject of each topic of the book. A good alphabetical index 
closes the work. The translation of this book into the English lan- 
guage would greatly assist instruction in the history of commerce in 
our own country. 


THE FORMER PRESIDENT of the Swiss Confederation has issued a 
companion volume to his political essays under the title ‘‘ /ssais 
économiques.’’t Asin the previous volume we find collected here essays 
covering a literary activity of fifteen years. The essays are practical 
and business like. The author is more publicist than economist. Indoc- 
trinated with the theories of the extreme liberal school, whose individ- 
ualistic precepts he never tires of proclaiming, M. Droz was none the 
less a leader of public affairs. He often brushes aside his theoretical 
preferences in the face of questions of expediency. Concession after 
concession to what is ‘“‘expedient’’ is found in the work; which 
demonstrates once more how the exigencies of practical legislation, 
modify the stringencies of the doctrinaire standpoint. The contents 
of the book will attract the attention of foreign readers, not only 
through the treatment of some Swiss questions of general interest, 
but also the Swiss outlook upon problems of wider concern. In 
the group of essays on commercial and tariff topics, the course of 
recent Swiss policy, and notably the conflict with France, is clearly 
summarized, The final accord between the two nations was a victory 
for the persistent Swiss, making a breach in the French tariff 
system, which is a sore point with the ultra-protectionists of France. 
Obligatory insurance forced its way into Switzerland from Germany 
and Austria. It encountered an unusually strong opposition from 
the Swiss liberals, a part of which is here recorded in the group 
of keen essays on labor questions, but the ideas have made progress 
notwithstanding. In essays on the international conventions relative 


* Précis d’ Histoire du Commerce. By HENRI Cons. Bibliothéque d’Enseigne- 
ment commercial, Publiée sous la direction de M. Georges Paulet. 2 vols. Pp. 
xi, 328 and 398. Price,8/r. Paris: Berger-Levrault et Cie. 1896. 

+ Essais économiques. By NUMA Droz. Pp. 393. Price, 7.50/r. Geneva: Eggi- 
man et Cie. 1896. 
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to patents, copyrights, and railroad law, we find a careful record of 
the progress here made, and an interesting illustration of the inter- 
national role of Switzerland in the family of European nations. A 
concluding chapter contains a destructive criticism of the Swiss alcohol 
monopoly, which merits the attention of those who are interested in 
that curious experiment. 


THE ADVANCE Copy, without Appendix C and the six statistical 
tables, of*the eighth annual report on “ Statistics of Railways in the 
United States,’’* for the year ending June 30, 1895, has made its 
appearance. It is still impossible for the statistician to submit his 
report at the time when its appearance would subserve the greatest 
use. It is hoped that Congress will so amend the laws providing for 
the collection of railway statistics that the statistician may carry out 
the wish he has often expressed of being able to get out his report at 
an earlier date. This eighth annual report contains some valuable 
features which have not been contained in former volumes. Figures 
are given not only for the year 1895, but comparative statistics, so far 
as possible, are given for the years from 1890 to 1894, inclusive. This 
adds much to the value of the report. The second peculiar feature of 
the report is that a new classification of operating expenses has been 
adopted, differing from that upon which the compilations from 1887 
to 1894 were based. The census and comparisons for the years 1880 
and 1890, however, are based upon a classification differing very little 
from that adopted in this report, and thus comparisons may safely be 
made between the figures of this report, regarding operating expenses, 
and those contained in the census of 1890. The present report con- 
tains a table showing the revenue and density of traffic for all rail- 
roads having a gross annual revenue exceeding $3,000,000. Such a 
table was given in the report for 1890 and in that for 1891, with which 
the table given in 1895 may profitably be compared. 

The recommendations of the statistician are the same that he has 
made on previous occasions. They have lost none of their importance. 
The statistician is right in saying that reports should be obtained 
from express companies engaged in interstate traffic; also, that other 
corporations than railroads, owning rolling stock used in interstate 
commerce, and corporations owning depot property, stock yards, 
elevators, etc., as well as railway companies, should be obliged by 
law to report to the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is also 
recommended that all carriers by water should report the statistics of 


* Eighth Annual Report on the Statistics of Railways in the United States for the 
year ending June 30, 1895. Prepared by the Statistician to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Pp.123. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1896. 
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their business to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The most 
important suggestion made by the statistician is that the government 
should establish a bureau of statistics and accounts, ‘‘ which shall 
have the right of inspection and control of the accounting depart- 
ments of the common carriers.’’ The arguments advanced by the 
statistician in favor of this are presented in the form of a quotation, 
several pages in length, taken from the ninth annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The reasons advanced scem to 
be entirely conclusive. 


A BIT OF NATIONAL history is reflected in the excellent work of 
Italian economists on subjects of taxation and finance. The plight 
of the Italian treasury has directed the attention of economists to this 
line of investigation, and has borne fruit in a series of acute and 
scholarly essays on financial subjects. Among these is to be reckoned 
Professor Garelli’s recent monograph on Inheritance Taxes.* His 
successive chapters treat of the basis, the advantages and the applica- 
tion of inheritance taxes and their place in the financial economy. 
To Professor Garrelli the inheritance tax in distinction to taxes on 
successions which are properly speaking only fees in the German 
sense, is a direct tax levied upon property once for all, instead of in 
annual charges. From this point of view it is distinctly applicable 
to all inheritances and not merely to collateral ones. Yet the general 
principles of taxation and to the law of inheritance unquestionably 
justify a higher initial rate for distant or unrelated heirs, and also 
progressively higher rates for larger inheritances. It is noteworthy 
that the author comes to these conclusions without any leaning 
towards the view that the inheritance tax is a weapon for combatting 
social inequalities. Armed with the conclusions above set forth the 
author makes an exhaustive analysis and criticism of existing laws, 
in which he evidences a wide acquaintance with the legislation and 
experience of modern nations in regard to this form of taxation. 


IT WOULD BE difficult to find a more satisfactory discussion of the 
economic and political conditions of a foreign country among the 
books of recent issue, than is to be found in ‘‘ Persia Revisited.” + 
The author, General Sir Thomas Edward Gordon, was well equipped 
for writing his book by a long residence in Persia as Military Attaché 

*L’Imposta successoria. By ALESSANDRO GARBLLI. Pp. 175. Price, 3/. Turin: 
Bocca, 1896. 

+ Persia Revisited (1895) with Remarks on H. I. M. Mozuffer-ed-Din, and the 
Present Situation in Persia (1896). By General Sir THomas EDWARD GORDON. 
Pp. ix, 208, Price, $3.00. London and New York: Edward Arnold, 1896. 
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and Oriental Secretary to the British Legation at Teheran, and also by 
a thorough knowledge of the Persian language. His knowledge of 
the language enabled him to study social and political and economic 
conditions in a most advantageous manner. What the author says in 
regard to the failure in the attempt at tobacco monopoly shows how 
closely the execution of tax laws is dependent upon public sentiment, 
and also illustrates the power of the church in political affairs in Per- 
sia. It is interesting to note that General Gordon believes that, ‘‘On 
the whole, it may be said that the peasantry and laboring classes in 
Persia are fairly well off,’’ and that he thinks ‘‘their condition can 
bear a favorable comparison with that of the same classes in other 
countries.” Another fact by which the reader will be impressed, is 
that the telegraph has become absolutely essential to the successful 
government of Persia. The elements of disintegration are so many 
and so strong, that it would be impossible for the Shah to keep the 
government together and maintain order, were the different parts of 
the country not closely connected with the telegraph net. The 
various industries of the country and the religious and military insti- 
tutions are described and intelligently criticised. The last two chap- 
ters of the book (VII and VIII) discuss the present situation (1896) in 
Persia. Mozuffer-ed-Din succeeded to the throne last May without 
the occurrence of the riots and attempted revolutions which usually 
take place in Persia upon the change in theruler. ‘‘ Thus the electric 
telegraph,’’ says General Gordon, ‘‘has been the means of helping 
most materially to save the country from the uncertainty which has 
hitherto always produced revolution and civil war in the interval 
between the death of one Shah and the accession of his successor.” 


THE PRESENT TIME has given rise to such a flood of literature on 
money that it is difficult to select what is worthy of attention. Students 
cannot fail to profit by a recent syllabus by Professor J. F. Johnson, 
on ‘Principles of Money Applied to Current Problems.’’* It isa 
clear statement of the theory of money, extremely compact and judi- 
cious. The pamphlet treats of the theory of money, metallic 
standards, credit and fiat money, prices and the present problem. It 
is accompanied by very definite references, and a short bibliography 
in which the principal works on money are briefly and acutely 
characterized. 


* Principles of Money Applied to Current Problems. By Professor JOSEPH FRENCH 
JOHNSON. Pp. 39. Price, 20cents. Philadelphia: University Extension Society, 
1896. 
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THE STUDENT OF such economic institutions as the steam railroad, 
the electric railway, the telegraph and telephone, frequently desires 
to know what powers and responsibilities these agencies have under 
common law and existing statutes, and such a book as Lawson’s 
** Law of Bailments’’ * is one in which this information is to be found 
clearly, concisely and systematically presented. After giving a brief 
history of bailment law, Professor Lawson classifies bailments as 
‘‘ordinary’’ and ‘‘extraordinary,’’ and sets forth the principles 
underlying bailment law. Common carriers come in the class whose 
bailments are extraordinary and the discussion of their powers and 
duties comprise three-fourths of the volume. The author is Professor 
of Common Law in the University of the State of Missouri. 


Miss CAROLINE H. PEMBERTON, who has for many years been 
closely identified with relief-work among children, has just published 
a very readable little book entitled ‘‘ Your Little Brother James.’’ ¢ 
In the form of a touching and well-written story, she tells of the life 
of a street urchin of nine, whom the reformatories had classified as 
‘‘incorrigible.’’ The factors in his environment are analyzed with 
care, and the book as a whole is an argument for the ‘“‘ placing-out’’ 
method so generally followed by children’s aid societies as opposed 
to the institutional method of caring for children. A thorough 
appreciation of the peculiarities of child thought and life adds to the 
charm of the book. It will be warmly welcomed by those who hold 
the author’s view of child-saving work, and ought to help to create a 
better public sentiment in favor of the placing-out system. 


IN HIS RECENT work on jurisprudence,{ Professor Pollock has given 
to students of law a book of which they have long felt the want. 
Without entering deeply into the philosophy of law, the author has 
brought together here clear and scholarly discussions of such questions 
as the nature of law, the nature of justice, the sources of law and 
custom, etc. The combination of scientific exactness and happy illus- 
trations which characterizes these pages will commend the work to 
the general reader as well as to the specialist. 


* The Principles of the American Law of Bailments. By JOHN D. LAwson, LL. D. 
Pp. 667. St. Louis: F. H. Thomas Law Book Co., 1895. 

t Your Little Brother James. By CAROLINE H. PEMBERTON. Reprinted from 
the Philadelphia Aulietin. Pp. 93. Stamford, N. Y.: Recorder Book Press, 1896. 

tA First Rook of Jurisprudence. For Students of the Common Law. By Sir 
FREDERICK PoLLockK, Bart. London and New York: Macmillan Co., 1896. 
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IN THE BOOK on “ Lakes of North America,’’ * students of the eco- 
nomic condition of the United States will find a volume that is help- 
ful, scientific and non-technical. The book is a good illustration of 
the value of giving the results of the excellent work that is being done 
by the United States Survey, a form which will insure it a more 
general use. Professor Russell gleaned the material for his book on 
‘‘Lakes of North America’’ during thirteen years of geological work 
for the national government. The present work presents in a read- 
able and attractive form some of the more valuable results of his own 
work and that of his fellow geologists in the employment of the 
United States Government. The chapters of the book discuss: “ Ori- 
gin of Lake Basins,”’ ‘‘ Movements of Lake Waters and the Geological 
Functions of Lakes,’’ ‘‘ Topography of Lake Shores,’’ “‘ Relation of 
Lakes to Climatic Conditions,’’ ‘‘The Life Histories of Lakes,’’ and 
‘* Studies of Special Lacustral Histories.’’ The book is to be recom- 
mended to every student of economic geography and of the economic 
conditions of the United States. 


REVIEWS. 


Modern Civilization in Some of its Economic Aspects. By W. 
CUNNINGHAM, D. D. Social Questions of To-day. Pp. 243. Price, 
$1.25. London: Methuen & Co., 1896. 


The relation between this work and the author’s well-known “‘ Out- 
lines of English Industrial History ” is indicated by saying that while 
the latter showed how England’s industrial system came into being 
the former describes how that system works. It thus appears as a 
treatise on economics, dealing in a popular way with the elements of 
the subject. To the students of Dr. Cunningham’s economic histories 
this statement of the author's economic views will undoubtedly be 
interesting and helpful. The book has two main parts, one dealing 
with economic subjects proper, the other with the manner in which 
“fashions, morality, religion and law may be most effectively brought 
to bear by those who are endeavoring to produce some permanent im- 
provements in our present social conditions.”” In the theoretical part 
the author does not claim to have ventured off the beaten track except 
in the statement of the doctrine of rent, the relation of cost of pro- 
duction to price, and the proper attitude toward monopoly. But even 
in these specified cases the deviations seem to be rather in the manner 
of presentation than in the substance of doctrine. 


* Lakes of North America. By Professor IsRAEL C. RUSSELL. Pp. x, 125. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1895. 
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The reader will find interesting matter in the second division on the 
trend of material progress, the office of family, state, and the institu- 
tion of religion in promoting the self-discipline of the individual, the 
power of socialism to cure our social ills, and the limits of state inter- 
vention. For a more approved economic régime he looks to the 
individual whose self-interest is enlightened by family ties, broadened 
by citizenship, and chastened by religion. 

For the public to which it is specially addressed the book is well 
adapted. It isaclear and balanced discussion in untechnical language 
of the social machinery and social forces which are in operation to 
supply the economic wants of modern communities. 

JAMES W. CROOK. 

Amherst College. 


Taxation and Taxes in the United States under the Internal Rev- 
enue System 1791-1895. An Historical Sketch of the Organization, 
Development and Later Modification of Drectand Excise Taxation 
under the Constitution. By FREDERIC C. Hows, A. M., Ph. D. 
Pp. xiii and 293. Price, $1.75. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., 1896. 

The present publication is the eleventh number of the “ Library of 
Economics and Politics,’ edited by Professor Ely. As its title indi- 
cates, the whole field of the national internal revenue is covered, in- 
cluding direct taxes as well as excise duties. The internal revenue 
system of the Civil War which once confronted the individual in every 
walk of life and in innumerable transactions of business and pleasure 
is now a thing of the past and almost forgotten. The receipts from 
customs duties have been so enormous that for several years the great 
financial problem was what to do with the surplus. Lately, indeed, with 
the reduction of the tariff, an extension of the internal revenue system 
was attempted. This attempt, however, met with a disastrous failure 
in its chief feature—the income tax. It was said on every side that 
the traditional and accepted policy of the United States was to obtain - 
revenue for state and local purposes by direct taxation, and for national 
purposes by duties on imports and internal excises upon liquor and 
tobacco. The question as to what is the proper system for national 
taxation in a country where expenditures reach such prodigious 
figures as in the United States is a very important one, and the pres- 
ent work is a timely contribution to the study of the subject. A system 
of taxation should be not only theoretically defensible, but it should 
also be constructed with regard to the special conditions of national 
history and popular prejudice. To determine the proper system for 
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this country we must study these conditions. Dr. Howe's treatise 
gives a very clear and complete account of them. 

The history of the internal revenue system ‘‘ naturally divides itself 
into three periods, quite distinct and characterized by political ideas 
more or less diverse.’’ The first period began with the organization 
of the government under the Constitution and lasted until the end of 
the Federalist régime. This was an experimental period. The power 
of internal taxation was naturally used by such an ardent nationalist 
as Hamilton, with the conscious purpose of strengthening the federal 
authority and pre-empting this resource of taxation for the national 
treasury. The second period came as a reaction from the first. The 
Jeffersonian Democracy held that internal taxation was only justified 
by necessity, and that its essential character was ‘‘ oppressive’ and 
‘*hostile to the genius of a free people.”” Consistently with this policy 
the long period of Democratic supremacy—from the beginning of the 
century to the Civil War—was marked by an almost exclusive reliance 
on customs duties. During the War of 1812 necessity compelled a resort 
to internal taxes, both direct and indirect, but after the close of the war 
Congress was in such haste to abolish them that the treasury encoun- 
tered a deficit for several years. The third period commences during 
the Civil War. It is characterized by national as opposed to particu- 
laristic ideals. This radical revolution in the theory of our national 
existence, combined with the necessities created by the war led to the 
establishment of a permanent system of internal revenue. 

Dr. Howe gives a general history of the internal revenue system in 
the first three chapters of the book. The period of the Civil War is 
then more particularly examined in several chapters and each of the 
chief forms of taxation is described in detail,—the direct tax, income 
tax, taxes on corporations, assessed taxes, inheritance taxes, stamp 
taxes, duties on sales, license taxes, and the excises on liquors, tobacco 
and manufactures. The effects of these taxes are discussed, and also 
the character of the administration. Finally there is a chapter on 
recent developments and modifications. 

The detailed consideration of the system established during the 
Civil War occupies the greater part of the book. However improvi- 
dent Congress may have been in not more quickly drawing upon the 
internal resources of the country, when it once set to work it did it 
most thoroughly if not most judiciously and effectively. There is no 
question that without internal taxation the expenses of the war could 
not have been met. We have twice proved in our own short financial 
history that for a protracted war a loan policy spells failure. Dr. 
Howe emphatically declares, ‘‘ had there existed in 1861 some form 
of internal taxes with which the people were familiar, and which was 
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sufficiently elastic to permit of immediate extension, the Treasury 
would not have suffered from the straits to which it was reduced, the 
necessity of resort to treasury notes might have been averted and the 
war been more vigorously prosecuted.’’ Customs duties are unreliable; 
they have the fatal defect of inelasticity. Internal taxation on the 
other hand may be increased almost without limit. How far it may 
be carried will chiefly depend upon the kind of tax. A direct tax on 
visible property cannot be easily evaded. But an excise duty on the 
production of commodities generally finds a limit where the profit 
accruing from evading the tax becomes sufficiently attractive. A well- 
known instance of this is found in the whiskey tax of the Civil War. 
Mr. David A. Wells, then Special Commissioner of the Revenue, 
showed that out of every eight gallons produced three only paid the 
tax. At that time the rate of the tax was $2 per gallon, while the 
cost of producing whiskey was about twenty cents. He came to the 
conclusion ‘‘that whenever a tax equivalent to 100 per cent of the 
average cost of an article is imposed upon it, a limit has been attained 
where the ordinary provisions of the law are sufficient for its execution.” 
In proportion as this is departed from the enactment of extraordinary 
laws to secure the tax becomes necessary; until finally a point is 
reached where the inducement to evade or resist the law becomes too 
powerful to admit of restraint. As special commissioner, Mr. Wells 
persistently recommended the reduction of this excessively high rate, 
and at last in 1868 Congress reduced it to fifty cents. The revenue 
immediately rose from thirteen to forty-five millions. Illicit distilla- 
tion became unprofitable at that rate. 

Dr. Howe believes that the heavy taxation during the war increased 
the productive power of the country. This was the opinion of 
McCulloch respecting the English experience during the Napoleonic 
wars. The rapid increase of the number of patents issued, especially 
in connection with labor saving agricultural machinery, does not seem 
to be conclusive evidence. The historical coincidence might be other- 
wise explained. With some kinds of taxes of course there is a strong 
stimulus to increase production. This was conspicuously the case 
under the English liquor excise law when empirical data were em- 
ployed to measure the amount of production—such as the cubic 
capacity of mash tubs, stills, etc. Great inducements were then 
presented to manufacturers to develop secretly a more rapid process. 
The extra amount so produced was virtually free from taxation. Dr. 
Howe calls attention to the fact that the war taxation tended to con- 
centrate production in large concerns. He also says that the “ marginal 
producers, the no-rent ‘ Entrepreneurs’’’ were sometimes crowded 
out, which he thinks tended to stimulate the remaining producers. 
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Very likely this is true. There seems to be a progressive tendency 
that way which heavy taxation would accelerate. But if he accepts 
the ‘“‘rent”’ theory of profits we do not understand the following: 
““ Every increment of cost due to taxation was at once shifted to the 
price of the commodity often with an additional profit upon the capital 
advanced by the payer of the tax.’’ 

Among the most successful and popular of the internal taxes of the 
war period were the stamp duties on legal instruments, transactions 
and commodities, and the license taxes on business corporations, occu- 
pations and gainful pursuits. The stamp taxes were productive and 
elastic but they had two defects; they hampered business, and through 
the purchase of stamps wholesale at reduced rates, small producers 
were injured. The license taxes were popular also though they were 
most unequal. Specific sums were levied on various occupations, ¢. ¢., 
apothecaries, auctioneers, butchers, brokers, manufacturers, etc. Here 
again of course the large producer was favored. The great merit of 
these taxes consisted in the fact that it was impossible to evade them. 
It may seem surprising that such an unequal tax was borne without 
complaint, while the income tax was violently condemned. The ex- 
planation is probably twofold. The license taxes were not great 
enough to be very oppressive—$10 to $20 being the most prevalent 
rates, while the income tax was a heavy one, the rates after 1864 
ranging from five to ten per cent. Further, the license taxes required 
no investigation into the financial standing of the individual, while 
the income tax did. The income tax was denounced as inquisitorial 
and it was asserted that it was honey-combed with frauds and evasions, 
but it has often been said that there was “a nigger in the fence ’’—that 
the tax was in fact too successfully assessed. At any rate the income 
tax was very productive and in 1865 returned as much as the combined 
taxes on fermented and distilled liquors and tobacco. As to the cost 
of collection Dr. Howe states that it was ‘‘one of the most economical 
of taxes which has ever been imposed.”’ 

Dr. Howe in the last chapter discusses at considerable length the 
recent income tax law. The income tax has generally been regarded 
with favor by all students of finauce. Theoretically the income tax is 
commended on the ground that it most nearly approaches the ideal 
measure of faculty. Practically the income tax is advocated as a 
compensatory tax; as Leroy Beaulieu says: ‘An extra charge which 
naturally devolves upon them ‘‘(the well-to-do)’’ in place of the semi- 
immunity which they enjoy in respect to indirect taxes.” 

Dr. Howe takes this position quite vigorously and looks upon an 
income tax as an essential feature of a good financial system. The 
question in this country, however, is rather one of law than of finance, 
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and the constitutional authority of the United States has declared that 
the income tax law is unconstitutional. This decision is not surprising 
if one considers the naked provision of the Constitution that direct 
taxes shall be apportioned according to population. But when the 
historical ambiguity of the term ‘‘ direct tax’’ is considered and more 
important still the decisions of the Supreme Court in cases like 
Hylton vs. United States, the Pacific Insurance Case, and particularly 
Springer vs. United States, the layman cannot be blamed if he is 
somewhat puzzled. The decision of Springer vs. United States was 
given by a unanimous court. The recent decision in Pollock vs. 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company was given by a court in which 
there were five concurring and four dissenting opinions. If the 
Springer Case was reversed it does not seem inconceivable that the 
recent decision may some day meet a like fate, especially if we recol- 
lect the history of the legal tender decisions. However unwise, in- 
equitable and clumsy the recent law may have been and however con- 
tent we may be to do without it, yet looking at the matter in the broadest 
light it seems unfortunate that the national government should be 
denied this important financial resource. Dr. Howe says, ‘‘ The fiscal 
consequences of the decision may be quite as portentous as the legal 
and political ones. While the revenues are redundant and the customs 
and excise adequate to supply all possible current needs of the gov- 
ernment the question is one of but little moment. In cases of 
emergency, however, the income tax is most essential to an adequate 
fiscal policy... . . No tax is so fitted for emergency purposes as the 
income tax; for its yield is immediate, the receipts capable of expan- 
sion to meet unforeseen exigencies while its operations are in no sense 
obstructive to the freedom of industry and trade.’’ Useful statistical 
appendices are provided and an analytical table of contents, but the 
book lacks a general index. It will undoubtedly be welcomed as a 
valuable account of this important subject. 
FRANCIS WALKER. 
Colorado College. 


Money and Its Relation to Prices. Being an Inquiry into the Causes, 
Measurement and Effect of Changes in General Prices. By L. L. 
PRICE, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896. 


The sub-title of this book is misleading. It is an inquiry not into 
the causes of changes in prices, but rather into the effect which an 
increasing or diminishing supply of the precious metals has upon 
prices. The effect of credit upon prices, which could not be ignored 
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in a general discussion of the subject, the author does not attempt to 
consider thoroughly, although he endeavors to make proper allowance 
for it when looking for the effects of variations in the supplies of gold 
and silver. He acknowledges heavy indebtedness to Soetbeer and 
Jevons, and a student who is not familiar with the former’s ‘‘ Mate- 
rialen”’ and the latter’s ‘‘ Investigations ’’ will not read Mr. Price’s 
book to the best advantage. 

Mr. Price begins with an explanation of the various methods that 
have been used in the measurement of prices. He reviews the econo- 
mic effects of such changes and then takes up as special subjects of 
study the rise of prices in the sixteenth century, the fall after 1810, 
the rise after 1850, and finally the fall of prices since 1873. In the first 
chapter he explains the ‘‘index number ’’ and its value as a detector 
of changes in the purchasing power of money. He considers the 
claims of the arithmetic mean, of the geometric mean, of Professor 
Edgeworth’s median, and of ‘‘ weighted ’’ averages, but is so brief and 
chary of illustration that most readers will have to consult his refer- 
ences before they understand him. As his subject is of the greatest 
popular interest at the present time, especially in the United States, it 
is to be regretted that he did not incorporate in his book the gist of 
some of the more important references. For all practical purposes 
Mr. Price concludes that the several methods for reaching the index 
number are equally good, for ‘‘ errors tend to cancel one another,’’ 
and the results got from the simple arithmetic mean ‘‘ are generally 
similar to those obtained by the more elaborate processes.”’ 

The much-debated question of the effect of rising and falling prices 
upon economic prosperity Mr. Price handles in the second chapter 
intelligently and impartially. He reaches the general conclusion that 
“a period of rising prices seems to be more calculated than a period of 
falling prices to advance the general prosperity of the whole commu- 
nity.’’ He has apparently not heard of the authoritative declaration 
made on this side of the water by over-zealous friends of the gold 
standard, that there is no such class as a ‘‘debtor’’ class in existence, 
for he falls in line with Jevons and considers the effects of changing 
price upon both creditor and debtor classes. Sudden alterations in the 
purchasing power of money are universally admitted to be injurious, 
but Mr. Price points out that alterations due to reduced or increased 
supplies of the precious metals are never immediate, nor even uniform 
and universal. As the average man seems incapable of recognizing a 
change in the value of money, his imagination during a period of 
rising or falling prices, due to changes in the supply of precious 
metals, has time to exaggerate both causes and effects, and he in con- 
sequence is correspondingly stimulated or depressed. ‘‘ Nor is it 
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really opportune,” as Mr. Price observes, ‘‘ to suggest that if one party 
to a bargain gains another loses, or that the real wealth is not altered 
because of an increase in the number of the counters in which it finds 
its nominal expression.’’ If the business community, employers and 
workmen understood the real cause of the change of prices, they 
might, as some writers claim they really do, discount the effect and so 
avoid mischievous miscalculations, but men do not understand the 
cause and lend a quick ear to the suggestions of an unreasoning 
imagination. This is certainly not strange when writers of standing 
like Horace White and H. D. Macleod, in the face of convincing evi- 
dence furnished by index numbers, deny that gold has increased in 
value during the last twenty-five years. Mr. Price thinks that credit 
furnishes wings to imagination, hastening and intensifying the effect 
upon prices of an increase or diminution in the supplies of precious 
metals. Thus, as predicted by Cairnes, an influx of the precious metals 
had a more immediate and greater effect in England, with its highly 
developed credit system, than in the eastern countries. The man 
most hurt by falling prices and most benefited by rising prices, accord- 
ing to Mr. Price, is the employer. 

The wage-earner, while hurt for an interval by a rise of prices, 
since wages rise less rapidly than prices, is in the long run likely to 
get an equitable share of the new wealth, for production will be 
stimulated and the readjustment of relations between employer and 
wage-earner will be accomplished with less friction, not to mention 
the fact that recent economic tendencies are admitted to favor 
the workman rather than the employer. There is room for much 
debate here and Mr. Price is not at all dogmatic. 

The chapter on ‘‘ The Rise of Prices in the Sixteenth Century,” con- 
tains an interesting analysis of the investigations and conclusions of 
Adam Smith, Soetbeer and Jacobs. With respect to the fall in the value 
of the precious metals after the discovery of America, because of the 
abundant output, he quotes with approval this sentence from Adam 
Smith: ‘‘ It is accounted for accordingly in the same manner by every- 
body; and there never has been any dispute either about the fact or 
about the cause of it.’’ Jacobs estimated the total production of the 
precious metals in the sixteenth century at £138,000,000, in the sev- 
enteenth century at £337,000,000, and in the eighteenth century at 
£880,000,000. Making allowance for consumption in the arts and loss 
by wear, Jacobs estimated that the coin of the world increased 300 
per cent in the sixteenth century, 130 per cent in the seventeenth 
century, and 30 per cent in the eighteenth century. Soetbeer’s 
estimates are considerably in excess of these figures, his totals 
being £380,000,000 for the sixteenth century, £498,000,000 for the 
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seventeenth century, and some £926,000,000 for the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Both these estimates, despite their wide divergence, support the 
inference that a large increase in the amount of coin must have taken 
place. Mr. Price considers reasonable Adam Smith’s opinion that 
the increase in the sixteenth century caused a fall in the value of 
silver, and a corresponding rise of prices, of about 200 per cent. 
That the effect upon prices was not visible until 1570 Mr. Price 
thinks due to the great stimulus given to enterprise by the dis- 
covery of America, which must have greatly increased the commer- 
cial demand for money. Besides, the churches and the Orient 
absorbed a great deal of the first supplies of the new metal, and, 
furthermore, since credit operations were insignificant in that 
period, considerable time must have elapsed before the increase 
of coin had permeated all the channels of trade. In England paper 
money complications delayed the effect upon prices, and caused the 
advance to be precipitate, jerky and injurious when it came. Mr. 
Price admits that some suffering was caused among the laboring 
classes and in England among other classes, by the effect of the Ameri- 
can supplies, but holds with Tooke and Newmarch that this was ‘‘ com- 
pensated and repaid a hundredfold by the activity, the expansion and 
vigor which they impressed for more than one generation upon every 
enterprise, and every act which dignifies human life or increases 
human happiness.’’ 

From the discovery of America down to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the world’s stock of precious metals was aug- 
mented almost steadily at an increasing rate, and then came a sudden 
decline, continuing until 1850. According to Soetbeer the annual 
production of the precious metals in the first decade of this century 
was £10,400,000, in the second £6,400,000, in the third £6,000,000, 
in the fourth £8, 100,000. 

In the fifth decade, because of new supplies from California, it rose 
to £14,500,000, and in the sixth decade to £35,800,000. The diminu- 
tion in the supplies of the precious metals between 1810 and 1850 Mr. 
Price estimates at some 4o per cent, while the index number of 
Jevons shows a fall of prices between 1809 and 1849 in the ratio of 
Too to 41, and Sauerbeck’s figures show a fall between 1818 and 1849 
from 142 to 74, or about 47 per cent. Mr. Price does not take for 
granted that this fall is wholly due to the lessening supplies of precious 
metals. He admits the difficulty, or impossibility, of determining 
exactly to what degree the precious metals are responsible for the fall 
because of the great influence of other known causes, such as the 
expansion and contraction of credit operations and the increasing pro- 
ductivity of labor and machinery. The influence of credit he endeavors 
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to eliminate, as did Jevons, by a comparison of prices in the culmi- 
nating years of the several periods of speculative activity, and finds a 
lower general level of prices before and after each crisis as the century 
progresses. As for the influence of increased production, he argues 
that this cause was in existence before 1810, the law of increasing 
returns applying then to manufactures as well as after 1810, yet prices 
rose. Hence a counteracting influence must have been present before 
1810, and Mr. Price thinks it must have been the increasing supplies 
of gold and silver. The effect of the fall of prices in the first half of 
the century upon production and upon the condition of the wage- 
earner he thinks it impossible to determine, because of other potent 
influences, both political and economic, which were at work during 
the same period. 

During the sixth decade of the century, when California and Aus- 
tralia added an enormous increase to the supply of gold, Mr. Price 
points out that economic conditions were vastly different from those 
of the sixteenth century. The modern industrial and financial system, 
with banking houses having credit connections in all parts of the 
world, was in existence by 1850, and @ priori considerations alone 
would lead one to expect that a given cause would not act in 1850 as 
it had acted 300 years before. Over half a century elapsed before the 
new gold and silver affected prices in the sixteenth century, whereas 
the increase from California and Australia practically exhausted its 
effect upon prices within the ensuing decade. The increase in this 
century was larger and more rapid than that in the sixteenth century, 
but the permanent advance of prices after 1849, according to Jevons, 
was only 18 per cent, as against an advance of 200 percent in 
the sixteenth century. Sauerbeck’s tables show a rise of prices 
from 74 in 1849 to 105 in 1857, while Soetbeer’s figures make the 
prices of 1857 30 per cent above the average for the years 1847-50. 
This advance is small in comparison with that of the sixteenth 


century, and the difference is explained in part by Mr. Price by 4 


the relative magnitude of existing stocks of precious metals, the 
stock at the beginning of the sixteenth century being estimated to 
amount to only 433,000,000. Mr. Price discusses with much acuteness 
the influence of credit in the absorption of the gold supplies of 1850-60, 
and makes a point for bimetallism by showing how the French mint 
had contributed a steadying influence to the value of gold by receiving 
that metal in exchange for silver, which was exported in large quantity 
to the East. The effect of the rise of prices Mr. Price holds to have 
been favorable, in some cases the wages of labor rising before the 
prices of food products. 
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The fall of prices during the last twenty years Mr. Price attributes 
to the increase in the demand for gold caused by the demonetization 
of silver, and to the fact that this increased demand has not been, 
except within the last few years, accompanied by an increased produc- 
tion of gold. Although he is here beating straw that has been vigorously 
threshed in recent years, his methods are original and rational, and he 
arrives at results which an advocate of monometallism, or of falling 
prices, should not assail with excessive confidence. 


Jos. FRENCH JOHNSON. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The Law of Corporate Finance. By WILI1AM A. REID. Two vols. 

Pp. 1387. Price, $12. Albany, N. Y.: H. B. Parsons, 1896. 

For some time past those interested in the financial systems of local 
governing bodies have been looking for a systematic treatise on the 
financial relations of these public corporations. Mr. Reid has given 
us a book in which these relations are fully considered. His work 
performs a twofold service: in giving us the more important case 
material on the subject, and thus paving the way for more general 
conclusions; and, secondly, in showing the relation between the legal 
rules governing private corporations and those relating to public cor- 
porations. 

In his preface the author calls the work ‘a practical treatise on the 
law of corporate finance.’’ This probably means to say that the prac- 
ticing lawyer may here find ready reference to cases dealing with the 
fiscal operations of public and private corporate bodies. Judged from 
this standpoint, the work will be a most valuable aid to those who may 
wish to obtain a clear idea of the attitude of the courts to the impor- 
tant problems involved. In most cases the author assumes only the 
role of an expositor, maintaining a neutral position toward the rea- 
soning of the courts. This method of treatment often leads to a 
confusion of ideas, from which it is difficult for the untrained reader 
to escape. The method of exposition is by general topics, public and 
private corporations being treated consecutively. 

In view of the vast interests involved, the unsettled condition of 
many of the legal relations of public corporations is one fraught with 
much danger. New wants, new duties, new standards of public im- 
provement, etc., have made increased demands, both as regards tax- 
ation and indebtedness upon these local divisions. The necessity 
of restraining the movement toward increased expenditures is shown 
in the recent constitutional amendments in many of the states, limit- 
ing both taxation and indebtedness, but especially the latter. The 
courts have not, in all cases, given full effect to the intentions of the 
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constitutional conventions. This is especially true of Pennsylvania, 
where the interpretation of the constitutional provisions has given to 
local divisions far greater latitude than was intended by the framers 
of the clause. 

Another interesting tendency which is examined in detail in chap- 
ters XXII., XXIII. and XXIV., is the restriction, both constitutional 
and statutory, upon the debt-contracting power of local authorities when 
such power is to be used for the purpose of aiding quasi-public works, 
such as railway, canal, irrigation companies, etc. The abuses which 
followed from the use of this power, during the 4o’s and 50’s have 
resulted in a great mass of constitutional limitations, statutory pro- 
hibitions, and a more strict judicial construction as to the powers of 
public corporations. 

One of the most valuable features of the present work is the possi- 
bility which it offers of contrasting the law of private and public 
corporations. For the first time the student is given the opportunity 
to clearly observe the attitude of the courts when questions of public or 
private law are under consideration. It is true that but a small por- 
tion of the domain of law is covered, but this portion is so important 
and embraces so many different legal relations that it may be taken 
as illustrative of the whole American system. It is rather to be 
regretted that one so well qualified as Mr. Reid should not have traced 
out this contrast for the reader. The material which he presents is 
so voluminous that it is quite difficult to extract general principles 
from it. An examination of this material, however, leads to the con- 
clusion that in the case of both public and private corporations, the 
courts have not permitted any one legal theory to dominate their 
views. In a number of extremely important cases, the courts have 
refused to carry the doctrine of the private into the public law. 
The judicial view of the legal nature of the charters of public and 
private corporations, is, perhaps, the best illustration of this ten- 
dency. Considerations of public policy have been applied by the 
courts to each particular case with but little reference to uniformity or 
even consistency in carrying out general principles. In considering 
the powers of these two classes of corporations for instance, we often 
find exactly the same kind of argumentation applied to both. Where, 
however, public policy calls for a distinction in the two classes of 
cases the courts do not hesitate to meet the need. An extremely 
instructive portion of the present work is to be found in the treatment 
of questions of financial management. The material presented by 
the author shows the great economic service performed by the courts 
in this respect. With much uncertainty, and even contradiction, in 
the law, a body of judicial doctrine has gradually been developed 
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which has given to the rules of financial management the definiteness, 
uniformity and certainty, indispensable to both private and public 
business. 

In this work, as in so many treatises dealing with corporation law, 
the tendency of judicial legislation to play a more and more impor- 
tant part in our legal system is made strikingly apparent. In many 
respects this tendency has contributed to uniformity of legal 
standards throughout the country. No one would dispute the fact 
that with all the variations in interpretation, the standards of the 
courts have been more uniform, continuous and permanent than those 
of the state legislatures. While this uniformity has dorie much to 
meet the most important demands of the commercial world— 
especially as regards the law of corporate bonds, both public and 
private—it has tended to retard the movement toward uniformity of 
legislation. One of the important questions which political science 
must face is the justification for such judicial legislation. Would not 
real progress be better subserved if the legislature were to consciously 
face this problem rather than leave it to the courts to fill /acune and 
remedy shortcomings ? 

L. S. Rowe. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


The Growth of British Policy. An Historical Essay. By Sir 
J. R. SEELEY, Litt. D. Two vols. Pp. xxii, 436; and 403. Price, 
$3.50. Cambridge: University Press, 1895. 


This posthumous book, by Professor Seeley, is very properly 
described as an essay, and not a work of historical investigation. The 
author makes no effort to extend the bounds of historical knowledge, 
nor to obtain greater accuracy or fullness for our information about the 
facts of the period he discusses. Contenting himself with what may 
be described as the commonplace body of accepted knowledge of the 
history of Western Europe, from the middle of the sixteenth century 
to the beginning of the eighteenth, his whole task is to interpret 
this history in such a way as to explain the international position 
which England had attained at the time of the accession of Queen 
Anne. He believes that there has been practically no divergence 
from this position and policy since that time, so that the work 
becomes an historical explanation of the modern position in Europe 
of the state of Great Britain and Ireland. The connecting thread for 
the century and a half covered by his essay, is found in the contem- 
poraneous character of three great movements. It is the period of the 
greatness of the Spanish Hapsburgs; it is the period of the special 
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influence of the Dutch on the fortunes of Europe; it is the period of 
the counter-reformation. Notwithstanding its title and subject, then, 
the book does not find its essential unity in English history. The 
growth of English policy is rather the result of the reaction of these 
influences on the internal condition of England and its two connected 
kingdoms. Its history during the same period was, indeed, a series 
of alternations between an active, self-directed, and a passive, subor- 
dinating foreign policy, until it settled down into its final equilibrium. 

To view history ‘“‘in the large,’’ to treat whole nations as units, and 
peoples as embodied in their governments; then to study these nations 
in their relations to one another, rather than in their internal develop- 
ment; to explain why a certain international policy was followed; and 
what were the results of the adoption of such a policy is the ideal of 
the book. Such an ideal is not a popular one among historical 
writers in our time; it seems to us rather like threshing over old straw. 
We feel that there are so many problems of internal institutions and 
changes remaining unsolved, that it is futile and purposeless to deal 
with communities as wholes when we do not understand them as com- 
plements. 

But accepting this view of history, Professor Seeley has written a 
suggestive and a brilliant book. Some of his main conceptions are as 
follows: The most essential factor in modern British policy is the 
union of England and Scotland, and the subordinate inclusion of 
Ireland in the same group. ‘‘ We cannot but see how instantaneously 
in the year 1559, the outline of modern Great Britain springs to 
light. Hitherto England and Scotland had confronted each other 
like two barbaric tribes at eternal blood-feud, and the inclinations 
of Scotland had been toward France. But from this time forward, 
they stand together on the basis, which in political union, is almost 
alone solid, of religion, and they are both alike opposed to France.’’ 
‘*By abstaining from all foreign connexions and by strengthening 
the connexion with Scotland, Elizabeth made our state for the first 
time truly insular. She gave us that frontier which has hitherto 
proved impassable. She thus raised us to a position of self-sufficing 
security which few other states enjoy, so that since her time 
Englishmen have seldom felt their country to be really in danger.” 

Thus a second influence, almost as significant in its bearings on 
future history, was the character of the reign of Elizabeth. Not only 
by drawing closer to the reformed party in Scotland, but in her gen- 
eral policy her reign raised England into a security she had never 
known before, and has never lost since. And this she accomplished 
mainly not through her international action, but through international 
inaction; not through war, but through the avoidance of war. ‘‘ The 
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maxim of her reign was to settle nothing, but to gain time.”” She 
treated in this way the question of the status and the claim of succes- 
sion of Mary, Queen of Scots. For nineteen years Mary remained in 
durance in England, subjected continually to the seeming vacillation 
and indecision of Elizabeth. It was the same with the marriage 
question; no one of the many political courtships of the reign was 
actually decided adversely. They ran on till the current set some 
other way, and made the marriage impossible, or till the candidate 
died. The succession was not settled till the queen was on her 
death-bed. So it was in her relations with the Huguenots, with the 
Netherlanders. Not till 1585 did any foreign war begin, and even 
then it was doubtful almost till the Armada became visible from 
Plymouth, whether there would be actual fighting. This masterly 
inactivity, this avoidance of decision, whether it resulted mainly from 
the queen’s natural proclivities or from studied policy, was of untold 
value to England. ‘‘Among all great rulers it is the distinction of 
Elizabeth to have shown how much may be achieved by simply 
allowing full play to the influence of time.’’ Thus the English peo- 
ple were allowed time to decide whether they should be Catholic or 
Protestant. They lived in profound peace in the days of Alva in the 
Netherlands, the Guises in France, Darnley and Bothwell in Scotland. 
They grew rich; they began to reach out to a western world where 
their later empire was largely to lie. They began to explore, to 
trade, to colonize. They developed a national self-confidence, 
activity, and unity, which put them in the van of the future in 
many respects. 

So with other leading influences, the unifying force of the counter- 
reformation, and the resulting power of its armed champion, Philip IT., 
the transformation of France under the guidance of Richelieu, be- 
tween 1630 and 1636, the military monarchy of Cromwell, the opposition 
between the national and the dynastic tendencies of the two later 
Stuarts, the effect of the Revolution of 1688 in introducing a period of 
constant war with France, the entrance of commercial questions as 
the ruling influence at the close of the sixteenth century. 

In the discussion and proof of these theses there is abundance of 
brilliant reasoning and vivid characterization. New ideas and epigram- 
matic statements meet one on almost every page. Yet this method of 
writing history has itsdangers. Historical events are sometimes made 
to fita prearranged system. Such is the discussion of the probable 
advance of the Turksinto the western Mediterannean, in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. Expressions constantly verge on hyper- 
bole. Such is the statement about Francis Drake: ‘‘ The British trade, 
the British empire, the British navy, of all these colossal growths the 
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root isin him.’’ And beyond any other criticism is this; such a book 
does not carry us any further than we were before. It is after all subjec- 
tive; it will all look differently to some one else. Each partof it may 
be successively discredited by some fuller knowledge of the actual oc- 


currences and their connection. 
E. P. CHEYNEY. 
Untversity of Pennsylvania. 


Handbook to the Labor Law of the United States. By F.J. Stimson. 
Pp. 385. Price, $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. 


No reader can finish the perusal of Mr. Stimson’s work without 
a feeling of admiration. It not merely fills a real want and is admir- 
ably done, but it has the rare merit of being precisely what it pre- 
tends to be and what its title would lead the reader to expect. The 
author has set himself a certain definite task and has not allowed 
himself to be seduced from it no matter how great the temptation for 
digressions and discussions. Mr. Stimson has given us a real hand- 
book in which the existing laws concerning labor are stated in a direct 
straightforward way, and so well expressed and arranged topically 
that nothing is left to be desired in the way of clearness. 

As a handbook, however, the work has its limitations. In many 
places the effort is not made to give a complete statement of the law 
in all the states concerning the point under discussion. One fre- 
quently encounters such general statements as ‘‘A few of the state 
legislatures have enacted laws concerning,” ‘‘In some of the 
states there are laws regulating,’’ etc. This answers every pur- 
pose to show the character of labor legislation, but does not 
obviate the necessity for a further search if it is desired to know the 
law im every state. Again there is absolutely no critical discussion 
of the desirability of particular legislation or of the justness of posi- 
tions assumed by the courts. These points are not cited as defects as 
it would be ungracious to criticise a work for what it does not pretend 
to be. They are the necessary restrictions of a work of the character 
of the present one. One cannot help but wishing, however, that in 
some future work an author who is so well qualified for the task 
would give us a full discussion of the principles involved in labor 
legislation from the social as well as the legal standpoint. 

Space does not permit of a consideration of particular features of 
labor legislation as brought out in the present work. The general 
impression given by this first attempt to treat of labor laws in their 
entirety is the unsettled condition of almost every question relating 
to labor. A code of labor laws is seen to be now in the course of evo- 
lution. The effort is being made through both legislative enactment 
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and judicial interpretation to modify or construe early law so as 
to make it applicable to modern industrial conditions. No fact more 
strikingly shows the great change of modern over earlier conditions 
than the fact that this effort is concerned so largely with the matter of 
constitutional construction. 

Mr. Stimson’s discussion of the modern use of injunction in labor 
disputes constitutes undoubtedly the most interesting chapter of the 
book to the general reader. The excellent manner in which the book 
is printed and bound adds materially to the pleasure and ease with 
which it can be consulted. 

WILLIAM FRANKLIN WILLOUGHBY. 

Washington, D. C. 

Wages and Capital, An Examination of the Wages-fund Doctrine. 

By F. W. Taussic. Pp. 329. Price, $1.50. New York: D. Apple- 

ton & Co., 1896. 


The purpose of this book is twofold, as indicated by its title. It is 
a critical account of the development of the wages-fund doctrine and 
it also contains the essentials of the author’s positive theory of the 
relation of wages to capital. 

The book is a model for compressed and concise statement and the 
style is clear, terse and vigorous. Professor Taussig has robbed a dry 
subject of its dryness. He has brilliantly called back to life a dead 
controversy. 

The work suggests comparison with BOhm-Bawerk’s two volumes 
on interest. It undertakes in a measure for the theory of wages what 
the Austrian writer has done for the theory of interest, and it must be 
conceded decided superiority in several particulars, It has not the 
tedious fullness and unnecessary repetition of the ‘‘ Positive Theory 
of Capital.’’ The historical part is likewise more compressed yet 
in the main quite as satisfactory. True, Professor Taussig has the 
narrower subject, a briefer time to cover and only one aspect of the 
theory of wages to keep centrally in mind. But allowance made 
for all this, Professor Taussig reaches his points more easily and 
with fewer bewildering excursions into by-way discussion. Professor 
Taussig finds the basis of the wages-fund in Smith’s treatment of 
capital with reference to wages. ‘‘ Adam Smith had shown,’’ he 
says, ‘‘that, in a society having a developed division of labor, the 
process of production was spread over some length of time and 
that for the laborers in such a society subsistence must be provided 
until their present labor should result in finished goods in the future 

. . further he had shown that, under the unequal distribution of 
wealth in modern societies, the supplies from which laborers must for 
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the moment get their subsistence, are in the hands of others; hence 
laborers get them by a bargain with those others.’’ But he had not 
shown ‘‘exactly what the employers have to offer in that bargain.” 
While he set forth the fact that hired laborers ‘‘ are dependent on ad- 
vances from the capital of the employers,’ he did not clearly state 
‘what that capital consists of.’’ 

In the period between Adam Smith and Ricardo, Professor Taussig 
finds that no writer ‘‘ got beyond the point reached by the former in 
his analysis of capital at large and of the place of capital in the pay- 
ment of wages.’’ 

Ricardo’s chief importance in the development of the theory is in 
the emphasis which he placed upon the two propositions that ‘‘all 
capital is resolvable into advances to laborers’’ and ‘‘that market 
wages depend on the demand and supply of labor,”’ the demand 
for labor coming from the ‘‘capital of those who hire laborers for 
production.’’ He also seems to have believed in ‘‘ the rigidity of the part 
of the capital which could go to laborers in any one season.”” The 
dependence of wages on capital and the determination of wages by 
the ratio of capital to population seem to have been unhesitatingly 
assumed by the writers of the entire period from Adam Smith to J. S. 
Mill. The importance of the ‘‘ standard of living ’’ and the “ habits’’ 
of the people was recognized as fixing the meaning of the subsistence 
of labor. The effect of the Malthusian doctrine was great in giving 
definiteness and strength to the factor of the growth of population. 
Professor Taussig thinks that the ‘‘ general vagueness of statement ’’ 
and lack of emphasis upon the important parts of the doctrine were 
due to the fact that the ‘‘ main interest of the writers . . . was 
in other subjects.’’ “They believed that the chief means of better- 
ing the condition of mankind was on the one hand by the mainten- 
ance of a high standard of living, on the other by improvements in 
the machinery of production.’’ The too rapid increase of population 
was the only serious probable danger threatening progress. Hence 
the, to them, obvious principles of the current wages-doctrine were 
assumed that they might put their emphasis upon “the necessity of 
restraint on the advance of population. The rigidity of the wages- 
fund was not generally taught, indeed, most of the writers, in discus- 
sing the possibility of increasing wages through trades-unions and 
other means, seem to have assumed that the fund was elastic. Profes- 
sor Taussig is unwilling to give M’Culloch the credit of originating the 
wages-fund doctrine and says ‘‘ but there is an 2 priori improbability 
that he really originated any independent doctrine whatever and no 
indication that he did more . . . thantorestate . . . what 
had been worked out by others."’ 
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He gives Senior deserved praise for attempting to ‘“‘examine in 
detail the causes determining the real fund for the maintenance of 
laborers,’’ and for achieving a restatement of the problem which 
showed that he appreciated the vagueness and shortcomings of the cur- 
rent theory. But Senior himself in pushing his inquiry fell at last into 
the traditional form of exposition and failed to advance the theory. In 
this latter view of Senior, it may be questioned whether Professor 
Taussig does full justice to the strength of the influence exerted by 
Senior. Senior, in developing his idea that the fund for the mainten- 
ance of labor depends on the general productiveness of the laborers 
of the community, lays considerable stress on the intelligence and 
skill of the laborers. It needs but a step from these propositions to 
reach the foundation of the modern opposition to the wages-fund doc- 
trine. If the intelligence and skill of the laborers determine the 
amount of the fund which maintains them, we have in sight the doc- 
trine that wages are paid out of product. A new point of view is 
presented. It does not seem unlikely that this analysis of Senior was 
the starting point from which General Walker led his argument 
against the wages-fund, especially in view of the fact that Walker by 
his own frank admission has been a close student of Senior. 

In his excellent chapter on John Stuart Mill, Professor Taussig 
points out that Mill made no contribution to the wages-fund doctrine. 
“‘ The wages-fund doctrine is stated briefly and boldly; its foundations 
in the nature of civilized production is hardly noticed; its teaching is 
aimed chiefly at the need of repressing numbers. Its application in 
other directions is cumbered and confused by references to funds and 
capital in terms of money, which obscure the essential truths of the 
doctrine, and became the source of the memorable but fruitless con- 
troversy which resulted in Mill’s recantation.’ 

The controversy over the wages-fund begun by Longe and continued 
by Thornton, Mill and Cairnes is sketched briefly and ably in another 
chapter. The attacks of Longe and Thornton are found inadequate, 
Mill is blamed for his recantation, and Cairnes is declared not to have 
met Thornton’s objections squarely and not to have reached the essen- 
tial controversy at all. 

A chapter is devoted to the wages-fund doctrine in Germany, show- 
ing the dominance of Hermann’s theory of consumer’s income, not 
capital, as the source of wages. It is surprising that no reference is 
made to von Thiinen, who certainly wrote ably and influentially upon 
the relation of capital to wages. 

In the last historical chapter, entitled ‘‘Contemporary Discussion,” 
Professor Taussig indicates the bearing upon the wages-fund theory 
of two main trends of modern thought—the theory that laborers’ 
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wages are paid out of their product, urged chiefly by Henry George 
and Francis A. Walker and the Austrian theory of value, particularly 
as it is developed by BGhm-Bawerk. This will probably be judged 
the most interesting chapter of the historical part, because it connects 
itself with several of the most vital questions of our time. 

The best part of Professor Taussig’s constructive work is in his 
third chapter, entitled ‘‘The Machinery of Distribution.’’ With 
rapid, graphic touches he sketches the important and distinctive 
features of our modern industrial organization, The independent 
producers, in possession by ownership or hire of the capital of the 
society, the intricate interweaving of capital and management in cor- 
porations, the army of laborers depending solely on their hire. 
Rightly he places no emphasis on land ownership as a distinctive part 
of the machinery, for in the large its importance belongs to the past 
or possibly again to the future. The machinery by which the capital 
of idle investors reaches the hands of active managers is described. 
Then the whole mechanism is exhibited in action. The production 
of goods, their sale through the complicated mechanism of merchants 
of different grades, the receipt of the money price of the output by the 
managers and their distribution of it in interest and wages and profits 
to the corresponding classes. He insists upon tracing the actual 
movements, upon keeping in mind always this actual machinery and 
the processes which it necessitates, if we would understand the laws 
of modern distribution. The description is brief, but its brevity is that 
which comes after a thorough insight into the concrete detail. 

In this insistence upon the study of our actual industrial world, in the 
skill with which the salient features of this organization are depicted, 
he sets a laudable example and merits the applause of all economists. 
There is displayed in it all a rare sanity and intelligence. It is 
only by this method that progress can be achieved. As to results, the 
author’s own words will give the best account. 

‘* The point has now been reached where we can observe the differ- 
ences, in their relation to capital, between the wages of the hired 
laborer and those of the independent workman. The hired laborer is 
undoubtedly dependent on capital and gets his wages from capital in 
a sense in which the independent workman does not. His money 
income, the first and the essential means toward getting a real income, 
is turned over to him by capitalists. It comes from funds in the pos- 
session of a body of which his immediate employer is a member, and 
which includes all the active co-operators in the management and con- 
trol of industry. . . . In this sense his earnings depend on a 
wages-fund, on the sums which the employers judge it expedient to 
turn to the hire of labor; and in this sense the independent workmen 
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evidently do not depend on capitalists or on a wages-fund. In another 
sense, all workmen, whether hired or independent, get their wages 
from capital and are dependent on a wages-fund. This is in the sense 
that all real income is derived from consumable commodities; that 
these are the product of past labor; that the supply of them available 
for fresh use at any time is small, and that the supply for any con- 
siderable stretch of time exists mainly in the form of inchoate wealth 
(capital). The real income of all classes in the community comes 
from past product, and in the main from real capital. This is a very 
different wages-fund doctrine from the other. It will hold good under 
any conditions of society, so long as the arts are carried on in such 
manner that a long stretch of time elapses between the beginning and 
the end of the successive steps in production.”’ 

In the other chapters of this first part the author explains more at 
length what he means by this dependence of income on capital and dis- 
cusses the limits which this organization of industry and the interadjust- 
ment of its parts place upon the amount of real income at any time pos- 
sible for the various classesof recipients. The distinctive feature of his. 
view is that he regards the active managers of industry as holding in 
their power the direction of production and therefore in the main the 
adjustment of the various ‘‘ shares ’’ in real income. 

I must express my dissent from several of the main conclusions 
reached by the learned and able author of this volume. 

His historical evidence does not seem convincing upon the point 
that the wages-fund doctrine was ever essentially anything else than an 
attempt to explain wages of hired labor in an industrial society of the 
modern type, where money funds in the hands of the employing 
capitalists were supposed to constitute the fund out of which laborers 
received their wages. He does not prove that the historical wages- 
fund doctrine was ever the broad philosophical truth as to the issuance 
of all income from capital, which he would make it. 

But it was this historic doctrine not the philosophical principle 
which the critics of the wages-fund theory attacked. The fact that the 
existence of a great mass of capital is necessary in long-time produc- 
tion is not sufficient reason to deny that the rate of wages received by 
hired labor is determined by the value of the product of their labor. 
The advocates of the labor-product theory of wages not only accept 
Professor Taussig’s fundamental principle that capital, the product of 
past labor, is the indispensable means to the continued flow of income, 
but they make it one of the main bases of their theory. It is only, in 
eur highly organized society, through the agency of this capital and 
the industrial organization of men which corresponds to it, that labor is 
enabled to receive as wages, the products of labor. 
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Professor Taussig regards present ‘‘real’’ wages, as the wages of 
present labor, 7. ¢., that the things consumed during present labor are 
the return tothatlabor. Thisisa confusing definition, but let us accept 
it for the sake of argument. The labor-product theory of wages urges 
that because of the existence of this capital, the laborer in modern 
society is enabled to receive his product, not in things unfinished, 
which are of no use to him now, but in things finished. It urges further 
that the measure of the wages received is not the existing capital but 
is the value of the goods made by the labor of the wage-receiver. The 
theory does not rest upon a confusion between real wages and money 
wages as Professor Taussig seems tothink. It is founded upon a clear 
insight into the very quality and operation of capital which Professor 
Taussig himself makes the basis of his opposing argument. 

Again, ‘‘real’’ wages, or the goods consumed by laborers, says 
Professor Taussig,come from capital, or more specifically from the retail 
merchants who sell the goods, not from the employers of labor. 
Assuming money to be stable in value, and recognizing with Professor 
Taussig that the laborers first receive their money wages from their 
employers and then purchase the real wages, the question arises, What 
is the measure of the wages received? We can disregard fluctuations 
in prices and thus treat money wages and real wages as equivalent. 
What is this equivalence? Evidently an equivalence in value. (The 
essential function of money is to represent value in the generic. This is 
the reason why the wages question can be more advantageously studied 
in terms of money. It is ignoring one of the most vital parts of our 
industrial organization to say with Mill and Taussig that the money 
mechanism is an indifferent thing and can be eliminated from the 
discussion.) What determines the amount of money, 7. ¢. of value, 
received by the laborer? Professor Taussig says, by implication, the 
existing amount of such forms of capital as are ready to “emerge” 
into the goods consumed by the laborers, in other words, by the 
habitual consumption of the laborers. But this does not bring us 
to the professor’s avowed principle that it is the amount which 
capitalists decide to turn over to the laborers. He does not point out 
how in general capitalists, or in particular, how employers of labor on 
the one hand, and sellers of goods to laborers, on the other, come 
to an understanding as to the amount. The labor-product theory 
on the other hand does explain that the reason why the laborers 
receive so much money, and secondarily so much ‘‘real’’ wealth is 
that their product, which takes the shape of additional capital in pos- 
session of the employers, is an equivalent in value to their receipts. 

If they take so much out of BOhm-Bawerk’s general subsistence fund 
they put in simultaneously, or antecedently or subsequently, it matters 
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not for this purpose, an equal amount. This flow in and out of the 
reservoir, as Professor Newcomb puts it, is the important thing to 
study in ascertaining the rate of wages, not the absolute amount in 
the reservoir at any particular time. The effect of the size of the 
reservoir upon the rate of flow is an element of secondary or tertiary 
importance. The primary cause of the outflowing wages is the inflow- 
ing product. 

Again, as to general income, accepting Professor Taussig’s concep- 
tion of the industrial process—the continuous emergence of every 
variety of finished goods, as income, from the accumulated capital of 
the whole society—his conclusion that the rate of flow of income is 
determined primarily by the amount of existing capital of various 
kinds and on the choices of its owners as to the use they shall make 
of it, appears radically one-sided. It leaves out of account both the 
inventive and organizing skill of the undertakers and the skill and 
energy of the laborers. While he must recognize that capital does 
not emerge into income without human agency, he says simply that 
the rate of income depends on the capital. It is evidently just as 
much dependent on the organization and the labor. In the fact that 
the rate of general social income depends on the efficiency of labor, 
the advocates of the labor-product theory have a solid basis for their 
doctrine. Both the rate of wages and the rate of return to capital 
can best be ascertained from a study of the forces which create new 
wealth. And we shall never reach a satisfactory explanation until we 
visualize the adjustment of human powers to long-time production as 
vividly as we do capital. Capital is simply matter in meaningless 
shapes except as it is steadily wrought upon by the complicated, 
accurately-adjusted, ever-working organization of human power. 
‘‘Inchoate wealth’ or capital, has no value except in view of its 
future transformation by organized humanity. Left alone, it falls to 
wrack in a month. The efficiency of this social industrial organiza- 
tion is one of the determining causes of the rate of flow of income. 
The value of Professor Taussig’s book is rather in the skillful analysis 
of some parts of this human industrial mechanism than in his insist- 
ence upon capital alone as determiningincome. Thisinsistence, osten- 
sibly in the name of progress, would lead economic science backward. 

There is another point of view from which it may be solidly argued 
that wages are the product of labor. Henry George has urged that 
since the workman adds to the value of the product in his employer’s 
hands and thereupon receives wages, he thereby produces his wages. 
George’s argument may not go far enough, but his beginning may be jus- 
tified. Value is the true content of economic goods and exchange is a 
productive process. It is just as legitimate to regard the value-product 
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received by the laborer as the product of his labor as it is to regard 
the value-product directly due to his labor as his product. In 
primitive society, before division of labor, the satisfaction of the indi- 
vidual’s wants came from the actual physical good which took shape 
under his single hand. In modern industry, there stands between 
the individual and his satisfaction the complex of the social industrial 
organization. The primitive man moved the lever of the physical 
mechanism simply, the modern man must move the levers of this 
social mechanism as well. In the primitive world he moved one 
stone above another and ground his material for bread. In the modern 
world he hammers in shoe-pegs, but thereby makes bread, just the 
same. To call this fanciful and unreal is to deny reality to our modern 
industrial organization. The modern man simply uses an additional 
machine. Or rather the primitive man is a myth, for production has 
always involved the co-operation of others. It is a truth in the main 
that the workman consumes his product. Professor Taussig, taking a 
fixed period and a strictly physical view of economic goods and eco- 
nomic processes, denies, naturally enough, that wages in the sense of 
the actual things consumed during this period can be paid out of his 
product. But the exchange of the actual physical thing made by the 
laborer for his money wage is a productive process in the economic 
sense and the further exchange of this money for goods consumed by 
him is another productive process. 

Another labor-productivity theory of wages, unnoticed by the author, 
has been elaborated with great nicety by Professor John B. Clark. 
He has demonstrated clearly that the fundamental law of wages is a 
tendency to equality between the social value created and the social 
value received by the wage-earner. 

As to the problem of the wages of hired labor, the predominant 
type in modern society, Professor Taussig says: ‘‘ Hired laborers are 
dependent ona wages fund . . . which is in the hands of the 
capitalist class. Their money income (elsewhere shown by him to be 
the requisite means to acquire real income) is derived from what the 
capitalists find it profitable to turn over to them.’’ 

If this be granted it does not solve the problem. What makes it 
‘* profitable to turn over’’ wages to the laborer? The test of its profit- 
ableness is directly in the product of that labor. If none is turned 
over there is no profit, because there is no product. Again there is 
another point at which it ceases to be profitable to turn over more. 
Why? Because the product of the additional labor is found to be equal 
in value only to the wages paid. Capitalist and laborer find them- 
selves in partnership. The highest gain to both depends upon their 
keeping the machinery of production going till the point is reached 
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wiiere greater productivity of goods begins to show a lessening value 
received. The capitalist, then, is dependent on labor and receives his 
profits from labor in as true a sense as the laborer is dependent on 
capital and receives his wages from capital. And keeping in mind 
the trained muscles and practiced skill of the laborers, the accumu- 
lated fund, so to speak, of labor power embodied in the workmen, it 
would be proper and true to explain profits by referring to a ‘‘ profits- 
fund ’’ of labor upon which the capitalist was dependent. We might 
in this way say that the money income of the capitalist class is derived 
from what the laborers find it advantageous to turn over to them out 
of this fund. The elasticity or rigidity of this fund of labor power 
might make an important part of the controversy. The present 
income of all classes of society, including capitalist-employers, is 
derived, ‘‘emerges,’’ from this accumulated fund of intelligence, 
foresight and manual skill. In fact practically everything might be 
asserted concerning this ‘‘ fund ’’ which Professor Taussig asserts con- 
cerning capital as to the dependence of the present upon the past. It 
would be equally true aud would yield equal elucidation of the 
problem of income. The question of general social income is a ques- 
tion of the joint productivity of capital and labor, and the wages of 
hired labor form simply one of the special branches of this general 
inquiry. 

One more point. Professor Taussig criticises Hermann's view, that the 
source of wages is the income of those who buy the laborer’s product, 
by saying that since this reduces itself in large part to the assertion 
that wages is the source of wages it is reasoning in a vicious circle. 
The criticism is inconclusive. It is of the very essence of exchange 
production that the goods produced by different sets of laborers should 
mutually form the real wages of these different sets of laborers. This 
is in fact but another form of statement of Professor Taussig’s own 
fundamental proposition concerning the nature of modern production. 

Professor Taussig has made a notable contribution to the literature 
of the wages question. Machine production, steam transportation 
and the growth of democracy have made wages in a sense the vital 
centre of theoretic controversy and social agitation throughout this 
century. Protection, monetary policy, the sphere of government 
control, and the type of social organization must meet their enduring 
tests by a reference to the wages of labor. If it be correct to judge 
from the number of rival wages theories at present finding adherents 
among economists, both professional and amateur, the final emergence 
of a true theory must be yet far in the future. 

Professor Taussig, by instinct and training a scientist, has made a 
bold attempt to carry the investigation through the superficial 
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phenomena to the solid fundamentals of the subject. His work dis- 
plays an admirably judicial temperament, a clear and persistent grasp 
of the essential facts, reasoning ingenious and keen. With the 
modesty of real science he does not claim to have reached finality. 
He may rightfully claim, nevertheless, to have shown the inadequacy 
of the historic wages-fund theory and of the chief criticisms of that 
theory as well. He has demonstrated the historic relativity of these 
theories. He has set up conspicuously in the light certain essential 
facts of our present civilization which make a new theory necessary. 
He has, at the same time, discovered to view certain universal rela- 
tions of capital to labor which must form elements of the true wages 
theory, whatever stage of industrial development may be under 
consideration, whatever may be the economic structure of society. 
Professedly treating of concrete particulars he has reached universals. 
Merely scientific in aim, he reveals himself substantially a philoso- 
pher. 

His method is in line with that of the best work of the younger 
economists of the present, men trained originally in the rigid logic of 
the classical economists and then brought under the stimulating influ- 
ence of the historical school. The result is first negative, a critical 
destruction of inaccuracies in the older explanations of economic life. 
This is followed by a bold attempt to construct solid bases for new 
theories. The new theory must inevitably contain what is true in the 
old. But to justify itself it must do more than this. If any radical 
defect appears in Professor Taussig’s study it is here; in its failure 
to find a synthetic unity in the tendencies in those modern wages 
theories which have discarded the wages-fund theory. In this way 
only does it seem hopeful to reach any satisfactory explanation of 
the law of wages. Professor Taussig is too skeptical of the value of 
these anti-wages-fund theories. He has insisted on a certain true fun- 
damental principle as the basis of the wages-fund theory. His treat- 
ment of the theories antagonistic to the wages-fund theory does not 
show the same attempt to reach the depth of the matter. Not merely 
in Herrmann, Longe, Thornton, George and Walker, whom he does 
mention, but in Hobson and Marshall, in Gunton, Wood, Patten and 
Clark and in Wieser are found explanations of wages which have 
indisputable truth at their basis and which, with one or two excep- 
tions, rest on the same fundamental principles. Professor Taussig 
has chosen a different basis for his theory. He is, therefore, likely 
to be challenged for not having positively shown the futility of these 
rival theories. 

SIDNEY SHERWOOD. 

Johns Hopkins University. 
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Made in Germany. By ERNEST EDWIN WILLIAMS. Pp. 175. Price, 
2s. 6d. London: William Heinemann, 1896. 


‘* Made in Germany ”’ is the significant title which Mr. Williams has 
chosen for a statistical study of the present condition of England’s 
industries as compared with those of Germany. In his style the au- 
thor betrays the journalist and in a certain narrowness of view, the 
layman in economic investigations, but notwithstanding these draw- 
backs the facts which he has collected merit serious consideration. His 
book has created what almost deserves to be called a sensation in cer- 
tain circles in England. 

The thesis of the volume is that England's ‘‘ unique position as un- 
challenged mistress of the industrial world is gone, and is not likely 
to be regained,’’ and that she owes the loss to the superior enterprise 
of Germany. To what extent it is ‘‘ gone’’ is explained by the author in 
some detail in the first six of the eight chapters of his work. After 
dwelling upon ‘“‘ the departing glory,” he takes up in turn ‘iron and 
steel,’’ “‘ships, hardware and machines,’’ textiles,’’ ‘‘chemicals,’’ 
and ‘‘ the lesser trades,’ and adduces statistics, often startling enough, 
to show how England has been declining in each one of these indus- 
tries since the period of the Franco-Prussian war, while Germany has 
been gaining. After narrating what he dramatically designates ‘‘ the 
tale of England’s industrial shame,’’ the author concludes with an ex- 
planation of ‘‘why Germany beats us,’’ and the moral: ‘‘ What we 
must do to be saved.”’ 

An examination of Mr. Williams’ statistics suggests several criticisms 
which while they do not entirely negative, yet weaken the force of his 
conclusions. 

(1) His most telling figures illustrating the decline in English indus- 
tries, are in terms of price, instead of in terms of quantity, and thus 
practically ignore the great decline in the prices of most manufac- 
tured commodities which has characterized the last twenty-five years. 

(2) By taking 1894 as a typical year, illustrating present conditions, 
he makes a much more lugubrious picture than could be drawn from a 
comparison of the figures for 1895, or, better still, 1896, with those for 
earlier years. 

(3) By using percentages of increase or decrease in contrasting the 
statistics of German industries with those of English, he creates a false 
impression of the absolute growth in the industrial importance of Ger- 
many and the absolute decline, if such there has been, in the indus- 
trial importance of England. 

(4) His figures apply mainly to minor industries or to minor depart- 
ments of England’s great industries. The one exception to this 
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statement is found in the department of iron and steel production, 
and here other causes are at work than these on which Mr. Williams 
lays most stress. 

A more general criticism is that the author fails to distinguish care- 
fully between the different causes operating with reference to different 
industries. His method is to review all departments of industry by 
means of a superficial examination of the official statistics of production 
and exportation. Finding that Germany is advancing in the produc- 
tion of iron and steel and in the production of silk, while England is 
retreating, he assumes that the same general and far-reaching causes 
are operative in both industries. ‘‘ Germany beats us,”’ because of the 
superiority of the German technical schools, because of the fostering 
care of the German government shown in its protective tariffs, its 
sugar bounties, its low freight charges on the state railroads, its subsi- 
dies to steamship companies, the superiority of its consular service, 
etc., etc. It does not seem tooccur to him that Germany “beats ”’ 
England in the production of iron and steel because of the relative 
exhaustion of England’s iron mines and the discovery of cheap pro- 
cesses for dephosphorizing iron cre, which have made Germany’s rich 
deposits of that mineral commercially valuable. In the same way 
he fails to distinguish between the triumphs which German science 
has achieved in solving problems of agricultural economy (e¢. g., 
in the culture of the sugar beet, the growth of flax), and superiority 
in manufacturing enterprises. It is long since the best intelligence 
of England has applied itself to the problems which confront the 
farmer. In Germany it is still true that the Guétbesitzer represents 
the intellectual aristocracy of the nation. Little wonder then that 
Germany has outstripped England wherever agricultural difficulties 
needed to be overcome. 

Taking all of these things into account, however, it remains true that 
Germany is becoming a more and more formidable competitor of Eng- 
land in the world’s markets and the explanations which Mr. Williams 
offers of this fact have an interest for American as well as for English 
readers. 

They may be summed up in two words: thoroughness and adapt- 
ability. The German workman is more careful to do his work well 
than the English, the German manufacturer is more ready to adapt 
his wares to the wants of consumers in distant lands. The same quali- 
ties show themselves in German salesmen, in German officials and 
even in the German Emperor, whose personal interest in the success 
of the German exhibition at the World’s Fair is well known. 

The superiority of Germany is a social rather than an individual 
superiority, and individualistic England is likely to feel more and 
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more keenly the pressure of German competition, which is the organ- 
ized effort of a great nation directed against the unorganized private 
enterprise of capable individuals. 

We in the United States have not yet been troubled seriously by 
the more far-reaching questions connected with international compe- 
tition. We have lived much to ourselves behind our high tariff wall, 
reveling in the bounties of nature and sending of our surplus to pov- 
erty stricken Europe. The time is not far distant, however, when we, 
like Germany, will be drawn into the international struggle and will 
have to measure our weapons on a neutral field with European com- 
petitors. 

With this time in view Mr. Williams’ moral lecture ought to be 
attended to by us as carefully as by the English manufacturers and 
merchants to which ‘‘ Made in Germany ”’ addresses itself. 

There is a broader aspect in which Mr. Williams’ book is interesting 
as a sign of the times. It testifies to the growing uneasiness which 
Englishmen feel lest their industrial supremacy be slipping from their 
grasp. This is only one of numerous books which have appeared 
recently, squarely advocating a return to protectionism and the organ- 
ization of a great industrial confederacy to include the whole British 
empire and to adopt German tactics toward the outside world. It 
will be long before the confidence of the average Englishman in 
unswerving free trade will be shaken, but already the distinction 
between “ free’’ trade which ignores the possible policies of foreign 
competitors and ‘‘fair’’ trade which aims at reciprocal free trade is 
coming to be recognized in the British Parliament as well as in the 
British press. 

HENRY R. SEAGER. 
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I. POLITICS AND LAW. 


Representation in Virginia. By JULIAN A. C. CHANDLER. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies, Fourteenth Series, Nos. VI-VII. Pp. 
83. Price, 50c. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1896. 

Digest of the Law of England with Reference to Conflict of Laws. 
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und Humblot, 1896. 
[The fourth volume of a comprehensive history of private property. The preced- 
ing volumes have dealt with the influence of objective conditions, of custom, and 
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of religion on the development of private property. In the present volume the 

author examines the economic and political conditions in primitive society in the 

ancient societies of the Orient, and finally in Greece and Rome with reference to 

the subject in hand.] 

The Origin, Meaning and Application of the Monroe Doctrine. By 
JouHN BacH MCMASTER. Pp. 53. Price, 30c. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus, 1896. 


With the Fathers: Studies in the History of the United States. By 
JoHN BACH MCMASTER. Pp. 334. Price, $1.50. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1896. 

The Populist Movement. By FRANK L. McVey. Publications 
American Economic Association. Economic Studies, Vol. I, No. 
3. Pp. 135 to 209. Price, 50c. New York: Macmillan Co. 1896. 

{An excellent summary of the history of the ‘‘movement of discontent." The 
author describes the economic conditions out of which the party has taken its rise. 

A useful bibliography is appended.] 

Ireland, 1494-1868. By WILLIAM O'CONNOR MorRRIS. With two 
Introductory Chapters. Cambridge Historical Series. Pp. viii, 
372. Price, $1.60. Cambridge: University Press, 1896. 

The Social Contract or Principles of Political Right. By JEAN 
JacguEs RoussEAv. Translated with an Historical and Critical 
Introduction and Notes by Henry J. Tozer, and with a Preface by 
Bernard Bosanquet. Pp. vii, 247. Price $1.00. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. 

Handbook to the Labor Law of the United States. By F. Jesup 
Stimson. Pp. xxii, 385. Price, $1.50. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1896. 

[Reviewed in the current number of the ANNALS. Vol. viii, No 3, p. 540.) 

Municipal Government in Michigan and Ohio: A Study in the Rela- 
tions of City and Commonwealth. By DELos F. Wilcox. 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, edited by the 
Faculty of Columbia University, Vol. V, No. 3. Pp. x, 180. 
Price, $1.00. New York: Columbia University, 1896. 


II. ECONOMICS. 
(a) Theoretical. 


Ueber die Elemente der politischen Oekonomie. Intensitat der 
Arbeit, Wert und Preis der Waren. By L. von BucH. Pp. 240. 
Erster Teil. Price, 4. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1596. 

The Theory of Economic Progress. By JOHN B. CLARK; and The 
Relation of Changes in the Volume of the Currency to Prosperity. 
By FRANCIS A. WALKER. American Economic Association, 
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Economic Studies, Vol. I, No. 1. Pp. 45. Price, 50c. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1896. 


Outlines of Economic Theory. By HERBERT JOSEPH DAVENPORT. 
Pp. xii, 381. Price, $2. New York: Macmillan Co., 1896. 

[A new manual of political economy showing considerable originality in arrange- 
ment and form of presentation. Likely to become popular as a text-book.] 

L’ Economie de l’effort. By Yves Guyot. Pp. x, 320. Price, 4//%. 
Paris: A. Colin et Cie, 1896. 

[An elementary discussion of some of the general principles of political economy, 
designed to show the weakness of socialism.) 

Economics: An Account of the Relations between Private Property 
and Public Welfare. By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY. Pp. xi, 
496. Price, $2.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. 

(To be reviewed in ANNALS for January, 1897. Vol. ix, No. 1.] 


Grundbegriffe und Grundsatze der Volkswirthschaft. By CarL 
JENTSCH. Eine populare Volkswirthschaftslehre. Pp. viii, 446. 
Price, 2.50”. Leipzig: F. W. Grunow, 1895. 

[A work intended to supply the need felt in Germany for an elementary presenta- 
tion of economic science for use in the schools. Follows Wagner's ‘“‘ Grundlegung '* 
closely on theoretical points. } 

Wages and Capital: An Examination of the Wages Fund Doctrine. 
By Professor F. W. Taussic. Pp. 329. Price, $1.50. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1896. 

[Reviewed in the current number of the ANNALS Vol. viil. No. 3, p. 541.]. 


La science et l’art en economie politique. By REN& Worms. Petite 
encyclopédie sociale, economique et financiére. Pp. 131. Price, 


2/r. Paris: Giard et Briére, 1896. 
{A popular discussion of the scope and methods of political economy.] 


(6) Miscellaneous. 


Wilhelm Roscher und die socialwissenschaftlichen Stré6mungen der 
Gegenwart. By Moritz Brascn. Reprinted from Author’s 
volume on ‘Leipziger Philosophen.’’ Pp. 70. Price, o.70m. 
Leipzig: G. Fock, 1896. 

Ueber Auerbenrecht und Grundeigenthum. By L. BRENTANO. Pp. 
57. Berlin: O. Haring, 1896. 

Briefs for Debate on Current Political, Economic and Social Topics. 
By W. DuBots BRooKINGs and RALPH C. RINGWALT. With 
an Introduction by Albert Bushnell Hart. Pp. xlvii, 213. Price, 
$1.25. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 

{Contains list of seventy-five topics for public debate, and accompanies each with 


very valuable suggestions and bibliographical references. Topics concern politics, 
economics, sociology and miscellaneous subjects. ] 
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Staatswissenschaftliche Arbeiten. Festgaben fir Karl Knies zur fun- 
fundsiebzigsten Wiederkehr seines Geburtstages in dankbarer 
Verehrung dargebracht. I. The Unit of Wealth, by Joun B. 
CLARK. II. Die Antichinesen-Bewegung in America, by O. v. 
BoENIGK. III. The Theory of Betterment, by E. R. A. SELIG- 
MAN. IV. Zum Abschluss des Marxschen Systems, by E. von 
BOHM-BAWERK. V. Zum Geschichte der Pramiengeschafte, by 
E. LESER. VI. Agrarpolitische Wanderungen im Rheinland, by 
E. GOTHIEN. Pp. v, 338. Berlin: O. Harng, 1896. 


A History of Modern Banks of Issue, with an Account of the Econo- 
mic Crises of the Present Century. By CHARLES A. CONANT. 
Pp. vii, 595. Price, $2.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1896. 

[Reviewed in ANNALS for September, 1896. Vol. viii, p. 380.) 


Précis d’Histoire du Commerce. By HENRI Cons.  Bibliothéque 
d’enseignement commercial. Vols. I. and II. Pp. xi, 328 and 
398. Price,8/r. Paris: Berger-Levrault et Cie, 1896. 

{Noticed in current number of ANNALS. Vol. viii, No. 3, p. 519.) 


Protection and Prosperity: An Account of Tariff Legislation and its 
Effect in Europe and America. By G. B. Curtiss. With Intro- 
ductions by William McKinley, Levi P. Morton and T. B. Reed. 
Pp. xxxii, 864. Price, $3.75. New York: Pan-American Pub- 
lishing Co., 1896. 

(This elaborate work defends a protective policy historically. It contains 162 
statistical tables elucidating every side of the tariff controversy and other useful 
material, which raises it above the average partisan manual. ] 


Essais économiques. By NuMA Droz. Pp. 393. Price, 7.50 /%. 
Geneva; Eggimann et Cie; Paris: Felix Alcan, 1896. 
(Noticed in current ANNALS, Vol. viii, No. 3, p. 520.] 


Appreciation and Interest. A Study of the Influence of Monetary 


Appreciation and Depreciation on the Rate of Interest, with Appli- 
cation to the Bimetallic Controversy and the Theory of Interest. 
By IRVING FISHER. Publications of the American Economic 
Association, Vol. xi, No. 4. Pp. x, 100. Price, 75c. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1896. 


The Problem of the Unemployed. An Enquiry and an Economic 
Policy. By JoHn A. Hopson. Social Questions of To-Day 
Series. Pp. xvi, 163. Price, 2s. 6¢. London: Methuen & Co., 
1896. 

[A detailed exposition of the view that unregulated private saving is responsible 
for the lack of adjustment between producing power and consumptive demand 
which results in unemployment. The remedy for the latter is found in a reformed 
distribution of consuming power. ] 
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History of Taxation in Connecticut, 1636-1776. By FREDERICK 
ROBERTSON JONES. Johns Hopkins University Studies. Four- 
teenth Series, No. viii. Pp. 71. Price, 50c. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1896. 


The East India Trade of Providence from 1787 to 1807. By GERTRUDE 
SELWYN KIMBALL. Papers from the Historical Seminary of 
Brown University. No. vi. Pp. 34. Price, 50c. Providence: 
Preston & Rounds, 1896. 


Robert Malthus. Drei Schriften iiber Getreidezdlle aus den Jahren 
1814 und 1815. By EMANUEL LESER. Brentano und Leser 
Sammlung alterer und neuerer staatswissenschaftlicher Schriften 
des In- und Auslandes. No. 6. Pp. 129. Price, 2.60m. Leipzig: 
Duncker und Humblot, 1896. 


The Iron and Steel Industries of Belgium and Germany. Report of 
the Delegation Organized by the British Iron Trade Association. 
James Patchett, chairman; Edward Trow, vice-chairman; J. 
Stephen Jeans, secretary. Pp. 74. Price, 5s. London: P. S. 
King & Son, 1896. 

(This report contains a detailed comparison, statistical and descriptive, of the con- 
ditions of iron and steel production in Belgium, Germany and Great Britain. Con- 
siderable importance is ascribed to the cheaper shipping facilities enjoyed on the 
Continent, but on the whole the ability of Great Britain to withstand foreign com- 
petition is maintained. } 

Introduction to Public Finance. By Cart C. PLEHN. Pp. xii, 364. 
Price, $1.60. New York: Macmillan Co., 1896. 

(This is intended to be an elementary text-book on public finance. It contains 
fairly good statements, together with brief discussions, of the leading principles of 
public finance. The book is written from an American standpoint and in the main 
its illustrations are drawn from our own tax systems. ] 

History of the Monetary Legislation and of the Currency System of 
the United States. By Hon. ROBERT E. PRESTON. Embracing 
Rare and Valuable Documents. To which is added a speech on 
Our Currency System, by Hon. JAMES N. ECKELS. Pp. 128. Price, 
cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Philadelphia: J. J. McVey, 1896. 

[A useful résumé of our currency history, containing in abridged form the princi. 
pal acts passed and proposals advanced from the colonia] period until 1890.] 
Nouveau Dictionnaire de Geographie Universelle. Supplement, 4° 

fascicule, Balkans-Berlin. Ouvrage commencé par VIVIEN DE 
SAINT-MARTIN et continué par Louis ROUSSELET. Price, 2.50 /7. 
Paris: Hatchette et Cie, 1896. 

[Reviewed in ANNALs for September, 1896. Vol. viii, No. 2, p. 400.] 

La Baisse du Taux de l'Interét. Causes et Consequences. By Gas- 
TON SAUGRAIN. Pp. 142. Price, 5/7. Paris: Ll. Larose, 1896. 
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Select Tracts and Documents Illustrative of English Monetary History, 
1626-1730. Comprising works of Sir Robert Cotton, Henry Robin- 
son. Sir Richard Temple and J. S., Sir Isaac Newton, John Conduitt, 
together with extracts from the Domestic State Papers at H. M. 
Record Office. By Wm. A. SHaw, M. A. Pp. xi, 244. London: 
Clement Wilson, 1896. 


An Essay on the Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States. 
By CHARLES B. SPAHR, Ph. D. Library of Economics and Poli- 
tics, Vol. xii. Pp. viii, 184. Price, $1.50. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., 1896. 

(This work discusses in turn the distribution of property, of incomes and of taxes 
in the United States, making a liberal use of statistics in support of its contentions. 
The conclusion as regards income is that one per cent of the population receives as 
income an amount greater than the totai earnings of the poorer half of the 
population. ] 

The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. Three Papers on Gain 
Sharing; The Premium Plan; A Piece Rate System. By HENRY R. 
Towne, F. A. HALSEy and F. W. TAYLOR, respectively. Ameri- 
can Economic Association, Economic Studies, Vol.i, No. 2. Pp. 
51 to 129. Price, 50c. New York: Macmillan Co., 1896. 


Future Trade in the Far East. By C. C. WAKEFIELD. With Maps, 
Illustrations, Appendices, Glossary and Index. Pp. xii, 184. 
London: T. Whittaker & Son, 1896. 

{Reviewed in ANNALS for September, 1896. Vol. viii, p. 371.] 

A Contribution to a Study of a Constant Standard and Just Measure 
of Value. By T. N. WHITELAW. Pp. 88. Glasgow: P. Donegan 
& Co., 1896. 

{A comparison showing the superiority of an ideal paper standard over present 
coin standards or any combination of such standards. The interests of wage-earners 
are specially considered. ] 

‘*Made in Germany.’’ By ERNEST EDWIN WILLIAMS. Pp. vi, 175. 
Third edition. Price, 2s. 6d. London: William Heinemann, 1896. 

{Reviewed in current ANNALS, Vol. viii, No. 3, pp. 551.] 


III, SOCIOLOGY. 
(a) Theoretical. 


The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution. By E. D. Cops, Ph. D. 
Pp. xvi, 547. Price, $2.00. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1896. 

[This book traces from a Neo-Lamarckian point of view the paleontologic record 
of organic evolution. This is the field in which present progress is most notable 
especially in America, and many of the gaps in the record as derived from embry- 
ology are being filled and former statements corrected from the knowledge that 
paleontology is amassing |} 
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Introduction to Sociology. By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. Pp. xv, 274. 
Price, $2.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. 

{An attempt to furnish a practical working manual for students rather than any 
systematic reconstruction of the principles of sociology. The several chapters deal 
with the organic character of society, the physical basis of society, association, the 
social mind, causes and modes of social activity, the industrial organization of 
society, the family as a social unit, the state as an organ of social activity, the 
individual, external account and processes of social development and natural selec- 
tion in human society.] 


Le mouvement idéaliste et la réaction contre la science positiviste- 
By ALFRED FOUILLEE. Bibliothéque de philosophie contem- 
poraine. Pp. Ixviii, 352. Second Edition. Price, 7.50 /7. Paris: 
Felix Alcan, 1896. 


[A philosophical essay on the idealistic tendencies in French thought and the 
criticisms of the doctrine of the unknowable in its application in the field of morals 
and of science. ]} 

Le mouvement positiviste et la conception sociologique du monde. 
By ALFRED FOUILL#E. Bibliothéque de philosophie contem- 
poraine. Pp. 379. Price, 7.50/7. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1896. 

(M. Fouillée discusses the objective synthesis of science and the mechanical con- 
cept of the world and compares this with the subjective synthesis and the sociologi- 
cal concept.] 

La science sociale traditionnelle. By MAURICE HaurRIov. Cours de 
science sociale. Pp. xii, 432. Price, 7.50 /r. Paris: L. Larose, 
1896. 

(The author examines the traditions of the past in the light of the conclusions of 
modern social science and tries to indicate the modifications necessary to maintain 
them intact and make them still operative in their influence on conduct. The first 
part of the book contains a theory of social progress. ] 

Les sélections sociales. Cours libre de science politique professé 4 
l'Université de Montpellier, 1888-89. By G. VACHER LAPOUGE. 
Pp. xii, 503. Price, 10 /r. Paris: Albert Fontemoing, 1896. 

{An attempt to extend the sphere of the Darwinian concept of selection into the 
realm of social phenomena, and to study the influence of heredity, education, cli- 
mate, beliefs, etc., in the survival of social groups.] 


Bau und Leben des Socialen K6rpers. Zweite Auflage. Band I, 
Allgemeine Sociologie. Band II, Specielle Sociologie. By A. FE. 
F. SCHAFFLE. Pp.: Vol. I, xiv, 571; Vol. II, vii, 656. Price, Vol. 

I, 12 marks; Vol. II, 13 marks. Tiibingen: H. Laupp, 1896. 
(This isthe new and condensed edition of Schiiffle’s great work which students 


have been expecting for some time. The changes for the most part seem to consist 
in omissions from the bulky first edition of material not now so relevant to the 


argument.]} 
Soziale Schriften. By CHARLES SECRETAN. In Auswahl iibersetzt, 
eingeleittet und mit einem Schriftenverzeichnis des Verfassers 
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versehen von Eduard Platzhoff. Pp. xxxviii, 235. Price, 3.60 m. 


Freiburg: J. C. B. Mohr, 1896. 

[A German translation of selected passages from the French writings of the late 
Professor Charles Secrétan, of Lausaune. The volume contains a sketch of his life 
and work. The selections are for the most part from his *‘ Etudes sociales’? and 
“ Mon Eutopie.’"’ This book concludes with a full bibliography of his writings.) 


Organisme et Société. By RENE Worms. Bibliothéque sociologique 
internationale. Pp. 412. Price, 8/r. Paris: Giard et Briére, 
1896. 

(Under a somewhat misleading title, the author gives us in outline a system of 
sociology based on the biological analogy implied in the title. The sections of the 
book deal with social anatomy, physiology, pathology, etc.] 


(6) Miscellaneous. 


The Puritan in England and New England. By Ezra Hoyt ByInc- 
TON, D.D. With an Introduction by Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 
Pp. xl, 406. Price, $2.00. Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

[A general history of the Puritan type of man—his thought and influence. Ina 
very readable form the author has given an account of the movement that lies at 
the basis of social life in New England, and has influenced so largely other parts of 
the country. The book is likely to particularly interest New England families.) 


A Study of Slavery in New Jersey. By HENRY SCOFIELD COOLEY. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies, Fourteenth Series, Nos. 9 and 
1o. Pp. 60. Price, 50c. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1896. 

[This is one of a series of comparative studies of slavery in the several states. The 
author takes his native state and presents his material in a topical rather than 
chronological order, The increase and decline of slavery, the government of slaves, 
and the lega] and social position of slaves are the chief divisions. ] 

Syllabus du cours de sociologie criminelle. Université Nouvelle de 
Bruxelles. Institut des Hautes Etudes. By ENRICO FERRI. Pp. 
24. Price, 1/r. Brussels: V. Ferd. Larcier, 1896. 

Recht und Sitte auf den verschiedenen wirtschaftlichen Kulturstufen. 
By RICHARD HILDEBRAND. Erster Teil. Pp. iv, 189. Price, 5 m. 
Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1896. 

{The author gives us the first instalment of a history of the evolution of law and 
custom in which he traces the successive stages of growth among different people, 
and compares these with their economic condition. The present volume deals with 
hunting, fishing, pastoral stage, peasants and landed proprietors.] 

Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. By FREDERICK 
L. HorFMan. Publications of American Economic Association. 
Vol. xi, Nos. 1, 2, 3. Pp. x, 329. Price, cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.25. New York: Macmillan Co., 1896. 

{A comprehensive monograph dealing with the vital statistics, race amalgama- 
tion, social and economic conditions and tendencies of the American negro. The 
work is rather pessimistic in tone, especially in facing the question of the progress 
or retrogression of the negro race. ] 
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La pathologie sociale. By PAUL DE LILIENFELD. Avec une Preface 
de Réné Worms. Bibliothéque sociologique internationale, No. 
2. Pp. xlvii, 332. Price, 8/r. Paris: Giard et Briére, 1896. 

[A discussion of social ills and remedies by one who accepts not only in name, but 
in all possible conereteness the biological analogy of society and organism. We 
have the maladies of the social body in general, and then of the economical, jurid- 
ical and political spheres discussed, and then some words about medicine.} 

Social Science and Social Science Schemes. By J. MCCLELLAND 
Pp. 213. Price, 3s. 6¢. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1894. 

[A series of essays discussing labor, capital, equality, the land problem, utopias 
etc.) 

Studies in Ancient History: Second Series, Comprising an Inquiry 
into the Origin of Exogamy. By JOHN FERGUSON MCLENNAN. 
Edited by his Widow and Arthur Hall. Pp. xiv, 605. Price, 
$6.00. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

(The second series of McLennan’s historical studies contains some new and addi- 
tional material in support of his theories of exogamy, endogamy and primitive mar. 
riage. It has been published by his literary executors with much difficulty. It 
does not contain any answer to Westermarck’s criticisms. ] 

Hobbes Leben und Lehre. By FERDINAND TONNIES. Frommann’s 
Klassiker der Philosophie, II. Pp. 232. Price, 2m. Stuttgart: 
Fr. Frommann, 1896. 


L’Ecole Saint-Simonienne, son histoire, son influence jusqu a nos 
jours. By GEORGES WEILL. Bibliothéque d’histoire contem- 
poraine. Pp. 319. Price, 3.50 /r. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1896. 

(This is an historical study of the followers of Saint-Simon down to 1864, by the 
same author who has given us a work on the life and thought of Saint-Simon.] 
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MISCELLANY. 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction was held at Grand Rapids, Mich., June 4 to 
June 10, 1896. The president’s address, by Albert O. Wright, Esq., of 
Wisconsin, was on ‘‘The New Philanthropy,’’ the distinguishing 
characteristics of which were declared to be, on the philanthropical 
side, that it studies causes as well as symptoms, and that it considers 
classes as well as individuals; on the practical side, that it tries to 
improve conditions, thus changing the environment of the defective, 
to build up character as well as to relieve or punish, to find prevention 
as well ascure. Mr. Wright emphasized especially the necessity of 
cutting off the entail of hereditary pauperism, crime, insanity and 
idiocy by keeping defectives in institutions. From this point of view 
he looked with approval on the plan of holding an immense mass of 
people in mild imprisonment in state and local institutions. The new 
philanthropy also claims as its own the work of social settlements, 
the rapid rise of the study of sociology in the universities, the devel- 
opment of child-saving agencies and the organization of charity. 

The Conference held two general sessions daily each, as a rule, in 
charge of a particular section which provided the presiding officer and 
the subjects for discussion. Besides this, each section held four or 
five meetings. In a few instances, joint meetings were held by two 
sections for the discussion of subjects of joint interest. 

Special prominence was given this year to the Charity Organization 
Section by the presence of Mr. C. S. Loch, General Secretary of the 
London Charity Organization Society; and to the Section on Social 
Settlements by the proximity to Hull House, Chicago, which sent 
excellent representatives. Reinforced by the presence of Professor C. 
R. Henderson, of the University of Chicago, Professor Graham Taylor, 
of the Chicago Commons, Dr. Philip W. Ayres, of the Bureau of Chari- 
ties, and others, the delegation from Chicago was more noteworthy 
than that from any other single city. 

The section on Child-Saving drew perhaps larger audiences than 
any other. The presentation of the work of the Children’s Home 
Society drew forth some acrimonious discussion concerning the need 
for any further organization of this work than is provided by the 
Children’s Aid Societies. 
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Hon. Philip C. Garrett’s address on ‘* The Merit System ’’ presentea 
the reverse side of the much discussed Spoils System. Captain Gardi- 
ner, who has had charge of the famous potato patch experiment in 
Detroit, explained it in detail and submitted to a fire of cross-ques- 
tioning concerning it. Judge Grant criticised severely the ordinary 
prison system, and in the various sections which dealt with public 
institutions there was valuable discussion of the practical care of 
juvenile delinquents, the chronic insane and the feeble minded. 

The most important single addresses were the Conference Sermon 
by Professor Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard University, and the 
address on the ‘‘Scope and Influence of Charity Organization,’’ by 
Mr. Loch, on Sunday afternoon. 

The program in full was as follows: 


THURSDAY, JUNE 4. 
Opening Session, 7.30 p. m., Hon, HARVEY J. HOLLISTER, of 
Grand Rapids, presiding. 
1. Addresses of Welcome.—Governor JoHN T. RicH, for the State 
of Michigan. 
Mayor L. C. Stow, for the city of Grand Rapids. 
President JAMES B. ANGELL, University of Michigan, for the 
educational institutions of Michigan. 
2. Responses.—By Hon. ANDREW E. ELMORE, Green Bay, Wis., 
and Mr. F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Mass. 
3. President’s Address.—By Mr. ALBERT O. WRIGHT, Madison, 
Wis. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 5.—Section Meetings, 9 to 11 a. m. 


Juvenile Reformatories. 


1. Paper by Superintendent W. G. FAIRBANKS, Middletown, Conn.: 
‘* How may Patriotism be best Taught in a Juvenile Institu- 
tion ?”’ 

Discussion led by Superintendent IRA OTTERSON, Jamesburg, 
N. J. 

2. Conference.—‘‘ What Intelligent Measures are being taken to 
Overcome the use of the Tramp and Criminal Dialect by 
Juvenile Delinquents?’ Roll call of institutions. 


Charity Organization. 
I. Discussion opened by Superintendent R. W. HEBBERD, Charity 
Organization Society of New York City: ‘‘ Co-operation.” 
2. Paper by Miss LovE and Mr. FREDERICK ALMY, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
The New Plans in Buffalo.” 
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Mr. NATHANIEL S. ROSENAU, manager of the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York City, presented a chart showing the 
operation of a clearing house. 


Chronic Insane Poor. 


. Paper by Dr. Har, C. WyMAN, Detroit, Mich.: ‘‘Some Methods 
of Caring for the Chronic Insane Poor.” 
. Discussion led by Hon. Z. K. PANGBORN, Jersey City, N. J., 
and Dr. R. D. EastTMAN, Topeka, Kan. 


General Session, II a. m. to I p. m. 


. Report of Committee, by the Chairman, Honorable C. E. 

FAULKNER, Atchison, Kan. 

. Paper by Colonel E. E. CLouGH, Deadwood, S. D.: ‘State 
Soldiers’ Homes.”’ 

Paper by Captain J. H. WoopNnorTH, United States Pension 
Agent, Milwaukee: ‘‘ Pensions and Soldiers’ Homes.’’ 

Paper by Mrs. L. A. BATES, Aurora, Neb.: “ The Work of the 
Women’s Relief Corps.” 


Section Meetings, 2.30 to 4.30 p. m. 

Juvenile Reformatories. 
. Paper by Secretary Mary E. Coss, Philadelphia: ‘‘ The Proper 
Relative Importance to be given to Scholastic and Industrial 


Education.”’ 

. Discussion led by Superintendent Lucy M. SickgLs, Adrian, 
Mich. 

. Conference.—‘‘Do those who are most Advanced in Studies, 
when Paroled, make the Best Records?’ Roll call of insti- 
tutions. 


Chronic Insane Poor. 


. Paper by Superintendent W. A. Gorpon, Winnebago, Wis.: 
“The Separation of the Acute from the Chronic Insane in 
our Hospitals.”’ 


Child-Saving Work. 


Subject: Truant Fathers. 

. Paper by Rev. E. P. SavaGE, State Superintendent of Minnesota 
Children’s Home Society, St. Paul: ‘Results of Two Years’ 
Studies.” 

Paper by Superintendent James SmrrH, Ohio Humane Society, 
Cincinnati: ‘‘ Experience in the City of Cincinnati.” 
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Unveiling of Gilbert Statue, 4.30 p. m. 


Unveiling, in East Fulton Street Park, of the statue of the late 
Thomas D. Gilbert, first president of the Charity Organization 
Society of Grand Rapids, and President of the U. B. A. Home. 
Address by President JAMES B. ANGELL, University of 
Michigan. 


General Session, 8 to 10 p. m. 


Subject: The Merit System (Civil Service) in Public Institutions. 

1. Report of the Committee by Hon. Partie C. GARRETT, Phila- 
delphia, Chairman, 

2. Paper by Professor C. R. HENDERSON, Chicago, IIl.: ‘‘Adapta- 
tion of the Merit System for Efficiency.’’ 

3. Paper by Professor J. J. BLAISDELL, Beloit, Wis.: “An Examina- 
tion of Institutions under the Merit System and under the 
Spoils System.”’ 

4. Paper by Lucius B. Swirt: ‘‘ Dangers of the Spoils System in 
Public Institutions.’’ 


SATURDAY, JUNE 6.—Section Meetings, 9 to II a. m. 
Juvenile Reformatories. 


1. Paper by Superintendent E. Cart BANK, Ione, Cal.: “ Should 
Boys of Tender Age and without Criminal Tendencies be sent 
to Schools where Older Boys with Criminal Tendencies are 
Confined.’’ 

2. Discussion led by Major R. W. McCLauGHRy, Pontiac, III. 

3. Paper by Superintendent Joun E. St. Joun, Lansing, Mich.: 
‘*The Objects of Military Training.”’ 

4. Discussion led by Superintendent J. H. EastMan, Howard, R. I. 


Charity Organization. 
Subject: Friendly Visiting. 
1. Paper by Mrs. L. P. ROWLAND, Grand Rapids: ‘‘The Merit 
System in Public Institutions.’’ 
2. Discussion of paper by Superintendent F. H. NrpEcKER, Glen 
Mills, Pa.: ‘‘ Best Methods for the Introduction and Em- 
ployment of the Merit System in Institutions.’’ 


General Session, to a. m. to I p. m. 


Subject: The Chronic Insane Poor. 
1. Report of Committee, by Chairman, SAMUEL BELL, M. D., 
Newberry, Mich. 
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. Paper by Dr. JuLES MorREL, Ghent, Belgium: ‘‘ Observations as 
an Alienist for Five Years to the Belgium Prisons.’’ Read by 
F. B. SANBORN. 

. Paper by Superintendent Dr. O. R. Lonc, Ionia, Mich.: “ Care 
of the Criminal Insane.” 

Paper by Hon. W. P. LETCHWORTH, Buffalo, N. Y.: ‘‘ Provision 
for Epileptics.”’ 

Section Meetings, 2.30 to 4.30 p. m. 
Juvenile Reformatories. 

. Conference. ‘‘ What Efforts are Being Put Forth for the Special 
Benefit of the Chronic Delinquent Child?’ Roll call of 
institutions. 

Chronic Insane Poor. 
Subject: State vs. County Care. 
. Paper by Hon. JAMES E. H&G, Lake Geneva, Wis.: ‘‘ County 


Care under State Supervision.” 
. Discussion led by Dr. J. L. Ht1LDRETH, Cambridge, Mass. 


Child-Saving Work. 


Subject: Child Saving by the Catholic Agencies in the United 
States. 
. Paper by Tuomas F. RING, of Boston, Mass. 


Meeting of the Ladies’ Literary Club, at their Club House. 


Addresses by Miss Jutta C. LATHROP and others, on the subject 
of ‘‘ Social Settlements.”’ 


4.30 to 6 p. m. 
Reception to the ladies of the Conference by the Ladies’ Literary 
Club. 
General Session, 8 to 10 p. m. 


Subject: Juvenile Reformatories. Chairman, Superintendent F. 
H. BRIGGS, Rochester, N. Y. 

. Address by GrorGE W. Goer, M. D., Manager New York 

State Industrial School: ‘‘The Juvenile Delinquent, the 

Causes that Produce Him; the Evolution of Modern Methods 

for his Reformation.” 


SuNDAY, JUNE 7.—Conference Sermon, 10.30 a. m. 


By Professor FRANCIS PEABODY, Harvard University, in the 
Park Congregational Church. 
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General Session, 3 p. m. 
Mass Meeting in Lockerby Hall. Subject: Charity Organization. 

1. Report of Committee, by the Chairman, PHILIP W. AYREs, 
Chicago, IIl. 

2. Address by Mr. C. S. Locn, General Secretary Charity Organi- 
zation Society, London, England. 

3. Address by Professor C. R. HENDERSON, Chicago, IIl.: “‘ The 
Scope and Influence of a Charity Organization Society.’’ 

4. Address by Miss Mary E. McCDowELL, Chicago, Ill: ‘‘ Friendly 
Visiting.” 

General Session, 7.30 p. m. 
Mass meeting in Lockerby Hall. Subject: Social Settlements 

and the Labor Question. 

1. Address by Miss Junta C. LATHROP, Hull House, Chicago, II.: 
‘* What the Settlement Work Stands for.’’ 

2. Address by Dean GroRGE HopcGEs, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘ Religion 
in the Settlement.”’ 

3. Address by Mr. JoHN D. FLANIGAN, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
‘*The Ideal of the Trade Union.”’ 

4. Address by Mrs. FLORENCE KELLY, Chicago, IIl.: ‘‘ The Work- 
ing Child.’’ 

5. Address by Professor GRAHAM Taylor, Chicago, IIl.: ‘‘ The 
Settlement and the Labor Movement.”’ 


MONDAY, JUNE 8.—Section Meetings, 9 to Ir a. m. 


Juvenile Reformatories. 

1. Paper by Superintendent F. H. NipecKER, Glen Mills, Pa.: 
‘*The Effects of Physical Defects upon those who Remaiu 
Incorrigible under the Influences of a Properly Conducted 
Juvenile Institution.’’ 

2. Discussion led by Lewis W. Rosx, M. D., Rochester, N. Y. 

3. Paper by Mr. FREDERICK G. KRAEGE, Waukesha, Wis.: ‘‘ The 
Use of Libraries in Reformatory Work.” 

Charity Organization. 

1. Address by Professor HENRY ADAMS, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

2. Paper by Captain CoRNELIUS GARDNER, Detroit, Mich.: ‘‘ Able- 
bodied Poor and Unemployed.” 

General Session, 1! a. m. to I p. m. 
Subject: Scientific Study of Social Problems. Chairman Rev. 
M. McG. Dana, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1. Paper by Professor CHARLES H. CooLky, University of Michi- 

gan: ‘‘ Nature vs. Nature in the Making of Social Careers.’’ 
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Section Meetings, 2.30 to 4.30 p. m. 
Child-Saving Work. 
Subject: Foundlings. 
1. Paper by ANNETTE J. SHAW, M. D., Eau Claire, Wis.: ‘‘ Methods 
of Dealing with Mothers and Infants.’ 


2. Paper by KATE WALLER BARRETT, Georgia: ‘‘ Motherhood as 
a Means of Regeneration.”’ 


Municipal and County Charities. 
Subject: Vagrancy. 
1. Paper by Mr. A. O. WRIGHT, Madison, Wis.: ‘‘ Tramps.” 
2. Paper by Rev. J. W. BRADSHAW, Ann Arbor, Mich.: ‘‘ The 
Treatment of Tramps in Small Cities.” 


Social Settlements. 
1. Paper by Dr. W. B. CALDWELL, Northwestern University: “ The 
Scotch and English Settlements.’’ 
2. Paper by Mr. Jacobs Apt, Chicago, Ill.: ‘“‘ The Settlement and 
Education.”’ 


General Session, 8 to ro p. m. 
Subject: Child-Saving Work. 
1. Paper by Miss Atice J. Mort,Faribault, Minn.: ‘‘ Extension of 
the Field of Usefulness of the Trained Care-taker.’’ 
2. Report of the Committee on Child Saving by the chairman, H. 
W. Lewis, Washington, D. C. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 9.—Section Meetings, 9 to 11 a. m. 
Juvenile Reformatories. 

. Paper by Superintendent E. M. CARPENTER, New York City: 
‘“‘The Placing out in Homes and the Supervision of Paroled 
Children.”’ 

2. Discussion led by Superintendent J. W. Brown, Redwing, 
Minn. 

. Conference. ‘‘ What Moral and Religious Instruction is being 
Given in Reform Schools?’’ Roll call of institutions. 


Charity Organization. 


. Address by Mr. ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Fort Wayne, Ind.: ‘‘ Char- 
ity as a Factor in Social Economy.”’ 

. Paper by Miss SADIE AMERICA: “‘ Work Rooms for Women.”’ 

Discussion by Professors W1Lcox and FOLWELL, and Mr. Locu, 


of London. 
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The American Anti-Tramp Society. 


1, Paper by Mrs. A. S. BENJAMIN, Portland, Mich.: ‘‘The Saloon 
and the Tramp.” 

2. Paper by Mr. CARL AKEN, Milwaukee: ‘The Return of the 
Land to the People.’’ 

3- Paper by Mr. J. A. CALVERT, Milwaukee, Wis.: ‘‘ Gospel Rescue 
Work.”’ 


General Session, 11 a. m. to I p. m. 


1. Report of Committee, by Chairman, Hon. JamMES H. Srovt, 
Menomonie, Wis. 

2. Paper by Mrs. E. E. WILLIAMSON, Elizabeth, N. J.: ‘‘The Rela- 
tion of Municipal and County Charities to the Common- 
wealth.’’ 

3. Paper by Hon. W. W. FoLWELL, LL. D., University of Minnesota: 
‘*The Relation of Economics to Sociology.” 


Section Meetings, 2.30 to 4.30 p. m. 
Child-Saving Work. 


Subject: Institution Life of Children. 
1, Paper by Rev. WALTER DELAFIELD, D. D., Chicago, IIL: 
‘* Effects of Institution Life upon American Childhood.”’ 
2. Paper by Mr. LYMAN P. ALDEN, Terre Haute, Ind.: ‘ Practical 
Details of Institution Management.’’ 


Municipal and County Charities. 


Subject: Out-Door Relief. 
1. Paper by Mr. Jas. F. Jackson, St. Paul, Minn.: ‘‘ Out-Door 
Relief as Administered in St. Paul.” 
2. Paper by Hon. RICHARD GUENTHER, Oshkosh, Wis. 
3. Paper by Mr. H. H. Hart, St. Paul, Minn.: ‘‘ Proposed Legisla- 
tion to Regulate Inter-State Migration of Paupers.”’ 


Social Settlements. 

1. Paper by Miss MARY McDowELL, Chicago University Settle- 
ment: ‘The Settlement and the Administration of Charity.’’ 

2. Paper by Mr. Jas. B. REYNOLDS, University Settlement, New 
York: ‘‘ The Settlement and Municipal Reform.’’ Read by 
the Secretary. 

3. Paper by Miss KATHERINE B. Davis, Philadelphia; read by Dr. 
E. T. DEVINE. 


General Session, 8 to Io p. m. 
Subject: Prison Reform. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE I10.—Section Meetings, 9 to 11 a. m. 
Juvenile Reformatories. 


. Paper by Superintendent T. F. CHAPIN, Westboro, Mass.: ‘‘In 
what Branches should Scholastic Education be given in a 
Reform School?’’ Discussion led by Mr. E. P. WENT- 
WORTH, Portland, Maine. 

Paper by Rev. SAMUEL THATCHER, Meriden, Conn.: ‘‘ At what 
Age may Pupils be Admitted to Trade Schools with Benefit 
either to their General Education or Productive Ability ?’’ 

Discussion led by Superintendent C. W. AINsworTH, Plankin- 
ton, S. D. 

Charity Organization, 


Union Meeting with Social Settlement Section; Professor 
GRAHAM TAYLOR presiding. 


The American Anti-Tramp Society. 
Address by Mayor H. S. PINGREE, Detroit, Mich. 


General Session, Ir a. m to I p. m. 


Subject: The Feeble Minded. 
. Report of the Committee, by Chairman, ALEXANDER JOHNSON, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.: ‘‘ Feeble Mindedness as an Inheritance.’’ 
. Paper by Mr. ERNEST P. BICKNELL, Indianapolis, Ind.: “‘ Per- 
manent Custodial Care.’’ 


Section Meetings, 2.30 to 4.30 p. m. 

Juvenile Reformatories. 
. Paper by Mrs. W. G. FAIRBANK, Middletown, Conn.: “The 
Effects of Physical Surroundings in the Character Building 
of Delinquent Boys and Girls.”’ 
. Discussion of paper led by Superintendent A. W. STILEs, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Child-Saving Work. 

. Paper by Mr. J. J. KELso, Toronto, Canada: ‘‘ Revival of the 
Curfew Law.” 
. Paper by Rev. Gro. K. Hoover, D. D., Chicago, IIl.: ‘‘ Pre- 
ventive Work without the Use of an Institution.”’ 


Municipal and County Charities. 


Subject: Poorhouse Management. 
. Paper by Mrs. M. D. FoRBES, Menomonie, Wis.: ‘‘ Employment 
in Poorhouses.”’ 
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2. Paper by Mr. ERNEST BICKNELL, Indianapolis, Ind.: ‘‘ Poor- 
house Sanitation.’’ 

3. Paper by Mr. JosePH ByERs, Columbus, Ohio: ‘‘ Poorhouse Dis- 
cipline.’’ 


The American Anti-Tramp Society. 
Address by Mr. J. S. Coxry, Massillon, Ohio. 


Closing Session, 8 to Io p. m. 

It was decided to hold the next conference at Toronto, Canada. 
Mr. Alexander Johnson, Superintendent of the Industrial School for 
Feeble-Minded at Fort Wayne, Ind., was elected president of the 
conference, and Mr. H. H. Hart, of St. Paul, secretary. President 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, was made chairman of the sec- 
tion on Study of Social Problems in Universities. 

EDWARD T. DEVINE. 

New York. 
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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


Pennsylvania.—Cities of the Third Class. In the May (1896) 
number of the ANNALS* an account was given of the convention of 
delegates from cities of the third class, which had been called for the 
purpose of considering changes in the legislation affecting such cities. 
At this convention, a committee of the city solicitors was appointed to 
examine into the legislation and propose amendments. In its report 
this committee, has proposed three amendments, embodied in three 
bills. The first provides for the election of a receiver of taxes, to 
hold office for a period of three years. The act retains the old provi- 
sion of payment by commissions; section 8 providing that the receiver 
of taxes is to be entitled to one per centum on all taxes paid to him 
before any penalty has been incurred, and five per centum on all taxes 
after such penalty. In other respects the position of this official is to 
be much the same as in cities of the second class. It is rather to be 
regretted that the committee did not feel inclined to profit by the 
experience of the larger cities in abolishing the commission system. 
It is true that the reasons in support of this system are stronger 
in the smaller towns, but the fact that it introduces an element 
of uncertainty into the office ought to outweigh any consideration of 
immediate economy. 

The second proposed amendment is contained in a bill to regulate 
the civil service in cities of the third class. Section 1 provides that the 
mayor of each city of the third class shall appoint three persons for a 
period of three years, who shall constitute a civil service commission. 
No two members are to be of the same political party, and all commis- 
sioners to be removable at the discretion of the mayor. Rules for 
admission to the municipal civil service are to be prepared by the com- 
mission, subject to the approval of councils. The rules thus formulated 
shall apply to the police and fire departments, other than the police 
and fire commissioners and chief marshals, or chiefs of police in fire 
departments, and to all employes in any of the other departments or 
the city government, except ordinary day laborers. The act provides, 
however, that the civil service rules are not to be applicable to 
‘‘ officers who are elected by the people, or by city councils, under ex- 
isting laws,’’ nor to the treasurer, comptroller or city solicitor or their 


* Vol. vii., p. 506. 
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subordinates. This, of course, means that quite a large body of the 
most important officials who would naturally be subject to civil service 
requirements, are to be excluded. The act endeavors to prevent the 
use of political influence by members of the national congress, the 
state legislature, or of city councils; and to prohibit the levying of 
contributions from city officials for political purposes. It is further- 
more provided that the rules to be framed by the commission must 
include: first, the classification of employments and offices to be filled; 
second, the conditions for each employment; and, third, the conditions 
of promotion to be based on merit, seniority in service, or examina- 
tion. Taking the act as a whole, it furnishes the basis for a well, 
developed municipal civil service. As in all such measures, however, 
the efficiency of the provisions will depend entirely upon the character 
of the commissions. In such cases it is almost impossible to lay down 
rules sufficiently rigid to bind a commission unfavorable to civil service 
reform. 

The third bill embodies a series of amendments to the general law 
relating to cities of the third class. As this bill contains a number of 
important changes, we shall reserve its discussion for the January 
number. 


New York.—/mprovement of Slum Districts.—The necessity of 
adopting more radical measures for the improvement of the worst 
slum areas is gradually forcing itself upon the community. The work 
of philanthropic companies and individuals, while productive of a 
great amount of good during the past ten years, has been wholly in- 
adequate to reach the root of the evil. That the organized action of the 
community in some form would ultimately be necessary has been 
apparent to all who have been following the movement for sanitary 
dwellings for the poor. Several acts have been passed by the state 
legislature looking to this end, but the more important have 
been held to be unconstitutional, owing to the many restrictions 
and safeguards placed about the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain. 

As a result of the recent report of the Tenement House Commis- 
sion,* an act was passed authorizing the board of health to condemn 
and order the tearing down of any building, if, in the opinion of the 
board, it is in a condition detrimental to the health of the occupants 
or others in the vicinity. The same power was given in cases where 
a building is so placed as to obstruct ventilation in an adjoining 
building, and where repairs will not place the structure in habitable 
condition. 


*See ANNALS, September, 1896, Vol. viii., p. 409. 
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Acting under the powers conferred by this law the board of health 
has recently condemned fifteen tenements as unfit for human habita- 
tion. As to some of these the objection rested upon the lack of 
possibility of ventilation as well as the general unsanitary conditions. 
The owners of the property will probably bring the question before 
the courts to test the constitutionality of the measure. However, the 
increasing density of population in these districts and the awakening 
sense of the community to the dangers involved to the general health 
and social welfare of the city must necessarily result in the recognition 
of the right of the public authorities to step in either under the 
power of eminent domain or what is more probable—under the general 
police power. 

Political Situation.*—The absence of local political excitement has 
given to the city administration an opportunity to establish itself more 
firmly than hitherto as a reform administration. The departments have 
settled down to work in a manner which must give satisfaction to the 
friends of good government. Recent appointments made by Mayor 
Strong, to fill vacancies in important commissions, have been made 
without reference to the political considerations which avowedly 
influenced his earlier appointments. The appointees are men of ability 
and integrity, and may be trusted to do their duty fearlessly and hon- 
estly. The general effect has been to elevate the standard of the 
administration. It is reasonable to believe that the effect will be to 
dispel the distrust of reform which had begun to take hold of the public 
mind. If the standard thus set up is maintained until the end of the 
present administration the task of establishing permanent good gov- 
ernment for the city will be vastly simplified. 

Those who were instrumental in effecting the defeat of Tammany 
Hall in 1894 are already looking forward to the great municipal elec- 
tion in November, 1897. At that time the constitutional amendments 
separating local from other elections will be fully operative, and the 
citizens will be called upon to act at the polls solely with reference to 
the interests of the city. The necessity for early preparation for that 
election is fully appreciated, and in all probability the first steps of a 
great reform municipal campaign will be taken soon after the national 
election in November. These steps can be taken without definite 
knowledge as to the results of the labors of the commission now 
engaged in preparing a charter for the Greater New York. The sub- 
committee of that commission, appointed to make a preliminary draft 
of a charter, has nearly completed its work, and the draft will be pre- 
sented to the full commission within a few weeks. After the final 
draft has been adopted by the commission it will be presented to the 

*Communication of James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary of City Reform Club. 
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legislature, which will have power to enact it into law with such 
changes as the legislature may see fit to make. A brief discussion of 
the chief points of the proposed charter may be deferred until the 
commission has received the report of its committee. 

During the summer the Good Government Clubs have been en- 
gaged in effective work of a non-political character. In the early 
spring the Council of Good Government Clubs secured as general 
agent Mr. Jacob A. Riis, well known for his strenuous efforts to 
improve the condition under which the great body of New York's 
citizens live. By persistent effort, and with the aid of the political 
force represented by the clubs, he has secured the attention, and in 
many cases the co-operation, of the authorities. The result has been 
to secure a number of minor reforms. Larger matters have been 
undertaken, as well, with gratifying success. The work of con- 
demning rear tenement houses, spoken of in the last number of the 
ANNALS,* was begun only after the clubs had brought persistent pres- 
sure to bear upon the authorities. Mr. Riis made a special investiga- 
tion, and produced facts as to the condition of many of these houses 
which could not be ignored. Nearly a hundred rear tenements have 
now been condemned. 

During six or seven weeks of the summer, counsel representing the 
clubs was in daily attendance at the district courts. These courts, 
scattered throughout the city, have jurisdiction of landlord and tenant 
cases and of most of the petty litigations in which the poor and more 
defenceless members of the community are interested. The results of 
this investigation have been embodied in a report, which has been 
placed in the hands of the Greater New York charter commission. 

Public Education.—One of the grave abuses of the educational sys- 
tem of the city has been the commitment of truant children to insti- 
tutions designed primarily for the confinement of criminals. The 
board of education has been reluctant to proceed under a new law 
giving it the power to establish special truant schools. To the pres- 
sure brought to bear by the Good Government Clubs, the board refused 
to yield. At length, however, the clubs enlisted the state superin- 
tendent of instruction, and under the threat from him that the appro- 
priation of state money for the board of education of the city would 
be withheld unless the truant schools provided for by law were estab- 
lished, the board at length decided to take steps to open such schools. 


Providence.—In June of the present year a municipal league was 
formed in Providence upon the same basis as the other associations of 
that character throughout the country. The main objects, as embodied 


* Vol. viii., p. 409. 
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in the declaration of principles, are to secure the separation of muni- 
cipal affairs from state and national politics; the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the city on business principles, and to keep before the citizens 
the necessity of continuous interest in municipal topics. 


Omaha.*—After repeated investigations and protracted checking 
of books by experts, it has been definitely determined that the short- 
age in the city treasury will amount to something over $115,000. 
Ex-Treasurer Bolln himself was brought to trial last spring on the 
charge of embezzlement. The first trial resulted in a disagreement. 
The second trial resulted promptly in conviction, but the sentence 
was suspended pending an appeal to the supreme court. 

The treasurer’s bondsmen, after dilatory proceedings lasting fifteen 
months, presented to the council in September a compromise proposi- 
tion inviting settlement of the city’s claim of over $100,000 for $18,000, 
The proposition was naturally rejected, and it is expected that suit 
will soon be pressed against the sureties for recovery of the misappro- 
priated money on the bond. 

The election this fall affects the city only in the matter of the 
choice of councilmen. Here, however, a peculiar complication has 
arisen. Under an ordinance passed by the council, one of the coun- 
cilmen who was appointed to fill a vacancy created by the death of a 
councilman-at-large, contends that his term is the same as would 
have been that of the deceased official instead of extending only to the 
next general election. There seems to be a conflict on this point 
between the statute and the ordinance. The mayor says his election 
proclamation will call for the choice of the nine ward councilmen 
only. The party conventions, on the other hand, threaten to nominate 
a tenth man to fill the vacancy. The question will in all probability 
come before the courts for judicial interpretation. 


FOREIGN CITIES. 

London.—The quarterly meeting of the London Municipal Society 
which was held on the evening of the twenty-seventh of June, may 
serve as an indication of the growth of civic spirit and of a unified 
municipal sentiment which promises the most excellent results in the 
near future. The Municipal Society representing one municipal party 
and the London Reform Union representing the other, have done 
much to acquaint the citizens of the metropolis with their own insti- 
tutions. The work of the former has been of an educational character, 
the method of work being to distribute pamphlet literature bearing 
on the various phases of city life. Politically the associations repre- 
sent the moderate and progressive parties, respectively, but their 

* Communication of Victor Rosewater, Ph.D., Omaha. 
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educational work has often been of a general rather than of a party 
character. The Reform Union, which represents much the more 
advanced Liberal sentiment, has been conducting a series of municipal 
excursions in which large numbers of citizens have taken part and 
which have thus acquaiated many, who had formerly no knowledge 
of the condition of city institutions, with the work and aims of the 
county council. Associations with similar ends in view are rapidly 
increasing in London and are giving to the metropolis an intensity of 
civic life which it has not known during the century. 

The annual address of the chairman of the London County Council 
gives a résumé of the work of the counci! during the year ending 
June 30, 1896. The subject which has occupied the most important 
place in the deliberations of the council, has been the water supply 
and the relation of the council to the various water companies. 
During the summer the East End districts suffered greatly from a 
water famine and it was charged that the water company had failed 
to make adequate provision for the needs of the population. The 
council took advantage of the public feeling in the matter and advo- 
cated the purchase of all water rights by the council. The bill was 
introduced into Parliament and was vigorously pushed by the council. 
Naturally, the companies offered violent opposition to their expropria- 
tion. Parliament was not prepared, however, to immediately grant 
the necessary power; though it is probable that during the coming 
year the council may be more successful in their effort to obtain direct 
control of the water supply. In his annual address, Sir Arthur Arnold 
comments upon the advisability of such a step and expresses the belief 
that through arbitration, terms of purchase, satisfactory to the council 
as well as to the companies, might be agreed upon. 


Glasgow.—/fousing of the Working Classes. On June 11 the city 
of Glasgow celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of the passage of 
the Glasgow Improvement Trust Act, which opened a new epoch 
in the history of the city. The operation of this act and the results 
obtained have given to the world a striking instance of the possi- 
bilities of reconstruction of slum districts, when a bold and enter- 
prising policy is combined with business capacity, far-seeing methods 
and careful administration. When in 1864 a number of philan- 
thropic citizens formed an association for the purpose of effecting 
some changes in the unfortunate condition of the slum population, 
they little knew of the difficulties which their efforts would 
encounter. The necessity of paying exorbitant prices for such prop- 
erty and the impossibility of buying tracts of land owing to the 
limited resources, soon convinced them of the utter hopelessness 
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of permanent improvement through private initiative. In this 
respect their experience did not stand alone. Almost all of the 
larger English and many of the American cities have similar failures 
to record. It was this fact that led Parliament to extend greatly 
the powers of municipalities in order to meet these needs. It was 
natural that Glasgow should take the lead as the conditions there 
were probably worse than in any of the cities of Great Britain. The 
lack of effective supervision and regulation at a time when the city 
was growing most rapidly was the main cause of these unfortunate 
conditions. They cannot be better described than in the words of 
Sir James Watson, who spoke of the district in the following terms: 

‘‘From each side of the Gallowgate, High Street, Saltmarket, 
Trongate, etc., there are narrow lanes or closes running like so 
many rents or fissures backward to the extent of two, or sometimes 
three hundred feet in which tenements of three or four stories stand 
behind each other, generally built so close on each side that the 
women can either shake hands or scold each other, as they often do, 
from the opposite windows. When clothes are put out from such 
windows to dry, as is usually done by means of sticks, they gen- 
erally touch each other. The breadth of these lanes is, in most 
instances, from three to four feet, the expense of the ground having 
at first induced the proprietor to build upon every available inch of 
it. Throughout the whole of these districts the population is 
densely crowded. In many of the lanes and closes there are residing 
in each not fewer than five, six and even seven hundred souls, and 
in one close we observed thirty-eight families occupying one com- 
mon stair. In the Tontine Close there are nearly eight hundred of 
the most vicious of our population crowded togetrhe, forming one 
immense hot-bed of debauchery and crime.’’ 

In order to deal with this problem in the manner required, it was 
necessary to apply to Parliament for special power to take unsani- 
tary property in large areas by compulsory purchase. * 

The plan at first met with great opposition from the citizens who 
objected to the heavy tax-rate which it involved. The town 
council held to its purpose, however, and in 1867 levied a special 
rate of sixpence on the pound to be applied exclusively to this object. 
From 1867 until the present time the work of expropriation, demoli- 
tion and reconstruction has been going on. The tax rate for new 
purchases and constructions has been steadily diminishing owing to 
advantageous sales and profit from rentals on city property. During 

*¥For a full description of the terms of the Act, and the earlier history of the 


Improvement Trust, see ‘‘ Municipal Government in Great Britain,” by Albert 
Shaw. New York: Century Co., 1894. 
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the present year it has been merely nominal—a farthing on the 
pound, and will entirely disappear in the budget of 1896. At the 
present time the city owns over 1000 dwellings—each complex of 
rooms constituting a dwelling—housing over 6000 people. In addi- 
tion a large number of model lodging houses have been constructed 
by the municipality and have served to raise greatly the standard 
of that class of institutions throughout the city. 

Owing to the high price of the property expropriated in the 
centre of the city, it has not been possible to reconstruct the district 
on a plan to give ample accommodations to the working classes. 
The rents of the new constructions have been rather higher than 
this class is willing to pay—at any rate in Scotland.* Four shillings 
per week for two rooms does not seem high for American standards, 
but it must be borne in mind that the wages of the Scotch working- 
man are lower than those of the American and furthermore that the 
former is not willing to pay as large a percentage of income in 
rental as the latter. The Improvement Trust Board has been sub- 
jected to much criticism because of its failure to meet the needs of 
the working classes. It must be said, however, that under the 
peculiar conditions, the property has been utilized in the best possi- 
ble way and the worst of the slum districts eradicated. 

Now that this work is approaching completion, the city pro- 
poses to attack the other problem—to provide suitable and sani- 
tary dwellings for the working classes. At a meeting of the town 
council on June 18, Bailie Chisholm, the chairman of the Im- 
provement Trust Board, made the formal proposition for power 
to prepare plans and apply to Parliament for further powers 
to expropriate property for the express purpose of providing dwell- 
ings for the working classes. The motion was carried with but 
three dissenting voices, In the speech supporting the motion, Mr. 
Chisholm showed the necessity of such houses, the inability or lack 
of inclination of private builders to supply them at a suitable price 
and the advisability of undertaking this work directly by the 
municipality. This means a very wide extension of municipal 
powers, but in view of the excellent credit of the city—which is able 
to borrow at two and one-half per cent—and the successful construc- 
tion of dwellings under the Act of 1866, there seems to be every 


* The average rental of the municipal tenements is as follows: 


Per Annum. 
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probability of financial success, whereas the social results obtainable 
will not even admit of question. 

The most recent work of the board has been the erection of a 
Family Home, which is already proving itself a great blessing to 
one of the most deserving elements in the population, viz., widowers 
or widows who are compelled to go out to daily work, but have 
no persons with whom to leave their children. The home is 
intended to meet a very evident need of the working classes, but 
is in no sense to be regarded as a philanthropic undertaking. 
While having its many social advantages in view the Improve- 
ment Trust has planned to obtain the ordinary commercial return 
on the investment. The large and commodious building contains 
165 bedrooms, a number of general common rooms, nurseries, 
etc. Bathrooms and lavatories are well distributed throughout 
the building; also small kitchens to prepare food for infants. 
The recreation rooms for the children is not an unimportant 
feature of the establishment. A number of nurses take charge of 
the children during the entire day, so that many who were formerly 
compelled to remain locked in one small room, enjoy themselves 
in the open air throughout the day. With all this the charges are 
comparatively low. The tariff of rates, which include washing, 
light, heat and care of children is as follows :* 

For mother, 62% cents, with 1 child, 16% cents, or 79 cents per 
week ; with 2 children, 33 cents, or 95% cents per week ; with 3 chil- 
dren, 37% cents, or $1*per week, and 12% cents for each additional 
child. 

For father, 87% cents, with 1 child, 16% cents, or $1.04 per 
week; with 2 children 33% cents, or $1.21 per week; with 3 
children, 50 cents, or $1.37% per week, and 16 cents for each 
additional child. 

Charges for board are: Adults, breakfast, 5 cents, dinner, 8 cents; 
tea, 6 cents, or 19 cents per day. 

It is thus possible for a widow with three children to live very 
comfortably for $3.38 per week, and a widower with same number 
of children for $3.75 per week. 

One of the difficulties with which the management feels that it 
may have to contend, is the inclination on the part of some of the 
lower «classes to abandon their children. This necessitates the 
exercise of a certain amount of discrimination in admitting boarders 
to the institution. As a means of offering healthy surroundings to 
the children of the poor, especially the class generally most neg- 
lected, the family home is doing an incalculable amount of good. 


* Basis of calculation is twenty-five cents to the shilling. 
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Municipal Street Railway System.—The annual report of the street 
railway department has just been published, and shows a most satis- 
factory condition of this municipal enterprise. It will be remembered 
that when, in 1894, the franchise of the street railway company 
expired, the entire system was taken over by the city. The company 
had expected the city to purchase the entire rolling stock, which 
would have been done had the company pledged itself not to enter 
into competition with the city through the running of omnibuses. As 
the company refused to do this, the city council determined to reject 
all offers for the purchase of the cars and horses and to order an 
entirely new rolling stock. The period ending May 31, 1896, closes 
the first complete fiscal year of municipal operation of the street rail- 
way system. The gross revenue has been abouc $1,700,000, the 
expenditures about $1,250,000, leaving a net profit of $45,000. In the 
expenses of operation are included renewals, alterations, new build- 
ings and the like. The fares have been considerably reduced during 
the period of municipal operation. In addition to the two-cent fares 
over all the lines during the hours 6 to 7 a. m. and 5 to6p. m., 
intended for workingmen, the regular fares have been graded from 
one to six cents according to distances. The scale is as follows: 


Six cents. ... 


At the present time the city is | considering the ‘advisability of adopting 
electricity as a motive power, but as there is considerable feeling 
against an overhead trolley system, no definite conclusion has been 
reached. The department has, furthermore, been very greatly ham- 
pered by the fact that, in order to make any extension of lines, 
application for special powers must be made to Parliament. The 
effect of this is to greatly retard the development of a rapid transit 
system. The present lack of such a system has been one of the most 
fruitful causes of congestion of population in most of the Scotch 
towns. 

Drainage System.—The city has been successful in obtaining power 
from Parliament to greatly extend the system of sewage purification, 
so successfully applied to one section of the town. It is probable that 
the city would have had sufficient power to deal with this question 
under one of the comprehensive public health acts, but having 
become accustomed to obtaining special acts from Parliament, there 
seems to be a very general unwillingness, characteristic of most of the 
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cities of Scotland, to act under these general laws. The feeling 
seems to be that more comprehensive powers may be obtained by a 
special act of Parliament. The experience of Glasgow with the 
sewage purification works, since the beginning of operation in May, 
1894, has been of a kind to place beyond doubt the efficacy of this 
method of dealing with the city’s sewage. The precipitation process, 
with sulphate of alumina and lime as precipitants and sand and charcoal 
filtration for purification, is employed. The water as discharged into 
the Clyde after undergoing this process is perfectly clear—free from 
all odor, and, it is said, palatable as drinking water. The sale of the 
solid waste will, in time, serve to make the works self-supporting. 
The gain in health and comfort to the city has been very great. The 
present works can deal with 10,000,000 gallons of sewage per day, 
which is less than 20 per cent of that of the entire city. The area at 
present drained to the purification works covers 3465 acres, with a 
population of nearly 90,000. The cost of the purification works was 
about £525,000. The remaining portions of the city still drain directly 
into the Clyde, making of it in places an open sewer. 

Gas Report. ‘The annual report of the municipal gas department 
shows the eminently satisfactory condition of this branch of the 
municipal administration. The report covers the period from May 
31, 1894, to June 1, 1895. The total income was $3,150,000; the total 
expenditure, $2,400,000. Some $350,000 was charged to wear and 
tear, leaving a net profit, after paying all interest charges, of about 
$40,000, The fact that the coal used costs about $2.75 per ton, while the 
price of gas is but sixty cents per thousand cubic feet, accounts for this 
comparatively small profit. Glasgow, as most of the other munici- 
palities of Great Britain, is establishing a series of water gas plants. 
The plan is to mix the water gas with coal gas. The advantage 
claimed for this system is that a very much inferior quality of coal can 
be used, and the coal gas product enriched with water gas. Further- 
more, the water gas system will permit of a far more rapid increase in 
product without any considerable addition to the number of retorts. 
During the period covered by the report, the municipality has rented 
over 12,000 gas stoves. The low price of gas has induced many 
families to abandon the coal stove for all ordinary cooking purposes. 
Gas motors for small workshops are also used to a considerable 
extent. 

Water Supply. The new and largest of the system of reser- 
voirs constructed by the municipality was opened in June of the 
present year. The two great reservoirs now in use contain sufficient 
water to supply the city for twenty-four days. The new reservoir has 
a water surface of 86% acres, and will hold 700,000,000 gallons of 
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water. The total cost of the reservoir, including land, has been 
$1, 500, 000, 


Manchester.—J/unicipal Cold-Slorage Plant. The influence of the 
municipality in developing the commercial resources of the commu- 
nity, and, at the same time, contributing to the cheapening of the 
food supply, is strikingly illustrated in several of the institutions 
which have recently been established in Manchester. The completion 
of the ship canal has made the city a seaport town; the largest freight 
steamers can now reach the docks of the canal with little difficulty. 
The great import trade of frozen meats and other perishable goods, 
which has become so important a factor in the English imports, 
necessitated the erection of cold-storage plants on a large scale. 
The municipality decided to undertake this work, and, between June, 
1893, and January, 1895, constructed one of the most complete estab- 
lishments of its kind in the world. The warehouse is within easy 
access of the canal docks and is directly connected with the municipal 
slaughter-houses. In various portions of the ‘building the different 
temperatures, ranging from that required for chilling meats to the 
lowest temperature necessary to preserve them in frozen condition, are 
maintained. Everything is so constructed that frozen meats may be 
transferred from vessels with the least possible delay. The first, 
second and third floors will each accommodate about 25,000 carcasses 
of sheep. The facilities for handling goods are such that between 
five and six thousand sheep can be received or delivered per hour. 
Another advantage of considerable importance is the facility thus 
offered to butchers and dealers in domestic meat to keep the same in 
good condition. It has also greatly facilitated the work of inspection. 
The great increase in the frozen meat trade which this warehouse has 
fostered, has considerably reduced the price of meat in the city. 


Sheffield.—The experience of Huddersfield and Glasgow in the 
municipalization of the street railway system, has encouraged other 
cities of Great Britain to adopt the same policy. Inasmuch as the 
original franchises have all been granted for a limited period, the pos- 
sibility of municipal operation without the expensive method of 
expropriation, is greatly increased. In fact, most of the English cities 
have from the very outset adopted the plan of constructing the street 
railway lines and leasing them to companies for a period of from 
fifteen to twenty-one years. In July of the present year the period of 
lease of the Sheffield street railway company, expired. The develop- 
ment of the service under the management of this private corporation 
had been extremely unsatisfactory; the rates of fare had remained 
relatively high; extensions in the service were not made in any direct 
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proportion to the actual growing needs of the community. The entire 
city, covering an area of about 19,000 acres, had but nine and one-third 
miles of track. For some time previous, negotiations, into which the 
company was anxious to enter for an extension of the franchise, had 
been definitely broken off by the resolution of the city council to take 
over this service. Application was made to Parliament for power to 
operate the street railway system, and in May of the present year this 
power was obtained. The city bought the rolling-stock of the company, 
and on the tenth of July municipal management was inaugurated. 
The authorities decided immediately upon a number of important 
changes and improvements. In the first place, considerable extension 
of the lines is to be made which will probably result in relieving the 
extreme congestion in some of the ceutral districts. The question of 
the change of motive power from horse to electricity will also be taken 
into consideration in order to afford a means of more rapid transit. 

The most important changes, however, will have reference to the 
system of fares and the relation of the municipality to the railway 
employes. As regards the former, it is the intention to so reduce the 
fares as to offer a ride over a considerable distance for two cents, 
gradually increasing the amount according to the distance. The hours 
of labor of both drivers and conductors are to be considerably 
decreased. Under the management of the company, the men were 
compelled to work between ninety and one hundred hours per week; 
a sixteen-hour day being by no means an unusual occurrence. The 
city proposes to introduce the ten-hour day upon all lines without any 
considerable reduction of wages. It is true that the daily wage of 
drivers and conductors in the English cities does not approach the 
amount paid to American street railway employes; twenty shillings 
per week is regarded as a very fair average. In any general estimate 
of the success of municipal management and operation in England, 
this element of the improvement in labor conditions must occupy an 
important place. In all the cities where such a change has been made, 
the position of the employes has been greatly improved. 


Edinburgh.— Z-riension of City Limits.--Within recent years many 
of the cities of Great Britain, notably Glasgow and Manchester, have 
brought surrounding suburban districts within the limits of the city. 
At the present time Edinburgh contemplates a great extension of its 
municipal boundaries. In a report presented by the town clerk to 
the town council, the general outline of the scheme, together with 
the advantages to be expected therefrom, are set forth. The most 
important extension will be northward and eastward to include the 
ports of Leith and Portobello. One of the main reasons for this 
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extension is to enable the city authorities to exercise strict control 
over the construction of new buildings beyond the present limits of 
the city. The identity of interest of the three towns has been 
repeatedly shown when questions of public improvement were dis- 
cussed. In many important cases unity of administration exists at 
the present time. The authority of the water trust, the gas commis- 
sion, and the sewage and purification commission, extends over the 
entire area. While unification will undoubtedly mean an increase in 
the tax-rate of the suburban districts, this will be fully compensated 
by the increased efficiency of the municipal services, both in quantity 
and quality. 


Paris. —Census.—The census of 1896, as that of 1891, shows a very 
slight increase in the population of France. The larger cities, how- 
ever, are absorbing far more than this total increase. The total 
population in 1891 was 38,095,150; in 1896, 38,228,969, an increase of 
133,819. Of the eighty-seven departments, sixty-three show an actual 
decrease in population, whereas twenty-four show an increase. Of 
these latter, those containing the larger cities stand at the top of the 
list. Inthe Department of the Seine the increase has been 197,008; 
in the Nord, 72,627; in the Bouches-du-Rhdne, 46,368. 

Architectural Commission.—The new prefect of the Seine has 
added another to the series of permanent commissions which have 
contributed so largely to the efficiency of the administration of Paris. 
A permanent architectural commission has been established to act as 
an advisory board to the executives of the various departments in mat- 
ters of street and building construction. A number of the greatest 
French architects and artists have been appointed to membership on 
this commission. It is this element of permanency of tenure of the 
heads of departments which is the key to the French municipal adminis- 
tration. No matter what the changes in the municipal council, there 
is always a trained head to each department, who, through long service 
and assured tenure, is able to plan and carry out large public works 
under his personal supervision. The council and its committees are 
dependent upon such officials for guidance and information. The 
present commission will constitute a guarantee that every matter which 
requires architectural or other artistic skill will be submitted to the 
best talent of France. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Labor Question.— Dangerous Trades Committee Report in Great 
Britain. The committee appointed by the Home Secretary to inquire 
into, and report upon, ‘‘ Certain Miscellaneous Dangerous Trades,”’ 
made a report in July, which is highly commended in England. The 
committee was composed of Mr. H. J. Tennant, M. P.; Miss M. 
E. Abraham, Superintending Inspector of Factories; Dr. Thomas 
Oliver, Physician to the Royal Infirmary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
Mr. H. P. Smith, R. N., Inspector of Factories. The committee 
was directed by the Secretary of State to inquire into the condi- 
tions of work affecting the health of operatives in twenty-two 
industries, with a view to determine whether special rules should 
be made under the provisions of Section 8 of the Factory and Work- 
shops Act, 1891, for the protection of persons employed in these 
industries. The present report, designated as ‘‘Interim Report,’’* 
deals with only a few of these trades, namely, bronzing in lithographic 
works; paper staining, coloring and enameling; India-rubber works; 
use of inflammable paints; dry cleaning and aerated waters. Over 
134 works in England, Scotland and Ireland were visited by the com- 
mittee, and written evidence was obtained from 153 persons. The 
committee chose those trades first which they deemed to be greatly in 
need of definite regulations. They have made a number of recom- 
mendations, but it is doubtful whether the legal limitations of the 
section of the Act referred to, will permit all of them to be enforced. 
These are the recommendations in reference to the use of locomotives 
in factories, and to the use of inflammable paints. 

The recommendations of the committee were made with a due 
regard for the position of the trade with which they deal, both in 
reference to the state of the labor market and to the amount of 
foreign competition, and always with a view to avoiding any unneces- 
sary hampering of the manufacturer, while protecting employes wher- 
ever it is obviously necessary. Each of the industries concerned is 
reviewed briefly in this report, in order to familiarize the reader 
with the conditions and processes in operation. The dangers peculiar 
to the industry are then pointed out, and finally recommendations 
are made. The recommendations are as follows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR BRONZING IN LITHOGRAPHIC WORKS. 

““1 In the opinion of the committee no young person, male or 
female, should be employed in bronzing or ‘ dusting off.’ 


*C.-Si49. Home Office. Dangerous Trades Committee. Interim Report. 1896- 
London. Price, 3%d. 
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‘*2, Overalls and head-covering should be supplied by the employer, 
of such a color as to show the bronze. These should be washed at 
least once a week. 

‘*3. All persons desiring respirators should be supplied with them 
by the employer; they should be washable, and changed not less than 
three times a week. 

‘**4. A place should be. provided for the workers in which to change 
and leave their clothes. 

**5. No food should be eaten by any one, whether employed or not 
in bronzing or ‘ dusting off’ in the room in which bronzing or ‘ dust- 
ing off’ has been carried on during that day. 

“6, Cleanliness being extremely important, they recommend that 
sufficient lavatory and bath accommodation be supplied for the work- 
ers employed, with hot and cold water, soap, towels and nail brushes; 
that each person engaged in the room in which bronzing or ‘ dusting 
off’ is carried on should wash his or her hands before taking a meal, 
and take a bath at least once a week. 

‘*7, The committee have considered the possibility of requiring that 
all bronzing and ‘ dusting off’ should be carried on in a separate room 
or place partitioned off from all the other operations incidental to 
printing or lithography. They have concluded, however, that it 
might prejudice the manufacturers to do more than to require that the 
processes of printing in size and of bronzing and ‘dusting off’ should 
be performed in a separate room. They accordingly confine them- 
selves to this recommendation. 

‘*8. They further recommend, on the almost unanimous testimony 
of those examined, that each person employed in this room or par- 
titioned place should be supplied twice a day, say at 11 a. m. and 4.30 
p. m., with half a pint of milk, 7. ¢., a pint a day for each worker, 
and that the milk, and not its price in money, should be supplied; for 
they have found in certain places, where the money to buy milk has 
been given to the workers, that it has been utilized for other and less 
useful purposes. 

‘9. All persons employed should be examined once a month by the 
Certifying Surgeon for the district, who shall have power to order 
temporary or total suspension. 

‘‘1o. A register should be kept showing the date and result of his 
visit, and any requirement made by him. 

‘‘tr. They finally recommend that all cases of illness attributable 
to working in bronze should be reported by the Certifying Surgeon to 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Factories for the district.” 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PAPER STAINING, COLORING AND 
ENAMELING. 


‘*1, No child or young person of either sex should be employed. 

‘2, No food should be eaten in the room in which these processes 
are carried on. 

‘*3. Adequate washing appliances and baths should be supplied to 
the workers, with hot and cold water, towels, soap and nail-brushes. 

‘‘4. The occupiers of such factories should take measures to secure 
that every worker wash his or her hands and face before meals, and 
before leaving the works. 

‘*5. The occupiers should take measures to secure that every 
worker should take a bath once a week. 

‘6, All persons desiring respirators should be supplied with them 
by the employer; they should be washable, and changed not less than 
three times a week. 

‘7, Overalls and head covering should be supplied by the occupier 
of such a color as to show the dusty material. These should be 
washed at least once a week. 

‘“*8. All persons employed in bronze or ‘dusting off’ bronze should 
be supplied twice a day, say at I1 a. m. and 4.30 p. m., with half a 
pint of milk, 7. ¢., a pint a day for each worker; and that the milk, 
and not its price in money, should be supplied. 

“9. All persons employed in these processes should be examined 
once a month by the Certifying Surgeon for the district, who shall 
have power to order temporary or total suspension. 

‘to, A register should be kept showing the date and result of his 
visit, and any requirement made by him, 

‘11, All cases of illness, attributable to working in any of these 
processes, should be reported by the Certifying Surgeon to Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Factories for the district. 

‘12, In all places where the temperature in winter reaches 75° F., 
or in summer go° F., and in all places where the above-mentioned 
dusty processes are carried on, the committee recommend that there 
should be a fan or other mechanical means of artificial ventilation. 

‘*13. All work, so far as possible, should be prohibited in rooms or 
stoves where paper is dried, which should be separated from the 
machine or other work rooms.”’ 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE USE OF STEAM LOCOMOTIVES IN 
FACTORIES. 


‘1, Coupling sticks should be provided and used wherever prac- 
ticable. (There are conditions under which they cannot be used, and 
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in such cases the committee would urge that automatic couplings 
should be adopted.) 

“2. On each side of a set of rails there should be a footway three 
feet wide between the rails and any fixed structure. 

‘*3. No heaps of rubbish or any material should be deposited 
within three feet of the rails. 

‘*4. All gantries should be provided with hand-rails, and the space 
between such hand-rails and the railway line should be not less than 
four feet; the gantries should be properly constructed and kept in 
proper repair. 

‘5. At the ends of all gantries there should be a ‘stop block,’ 7. ¢., 
a fixed structure. 

“6, All firemen or second firemen should be provided with a 
‘chuck’ or ‘scotch’ to place under the wheels of the wagon or engine 
when in repose on a gradient, and this article should be made of some 
durable or indestructible material. 

‘7. All level crossings where the workmen have to pass to and 
from their work at meal times, or at changes of shift, should, subject 
to the discretion of Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Factories, be 
provided with bridges or subways; and where such a level crossing 
exists without a bridge or subway, a man should be kept constantly 
on the lookout to warn pedestrians of danger. 

‘“*8. Drivers should not be allowed to move their engines about 
during meal times. 

‘*9. No man should be engaged as fireman under the age of seven- 
teen years. 

**to. Noman who has not passed a certificated test should be allowed 
to become an engine-driver, such test to demonsirate clearly that he 
is, by training and experience, fitted to undertake these difficult and 
responsible duties. 

‘‘ 11, Adequate time should be given to all engine-drivers to clean 
and wash out their engines; the periods to vary according to the 
nature of the water used in the boilers, and to be prescribed by Her 
Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Factories. 

‘*12. When wagons or trucks are undergoing repair, a danger signal 
should be attached to the end of such wagon or train of wagons. 

‘*13. The use of long chains attaching the wagons or bogeys to the 
locomotive should, where the nature of the work permits, be discon- 
tinued. 

‘14. Where the use of ‘props’ is necessary, they should be of 
strong timber, and hooped with iron to prevent their splitting. 

“15. For the purposes of special rules on this subject the word 
locomotive should include all traveling cranes moved by power. 
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‘16. Between one hour after sunset and one hour before sunrise 
and during foggy weather, a red lamp should be exhibited both in 
front of the engine and behind the last truck or wagon. 

‘*17. No locomotive when traversing a level crossing should exceed 
the speed of four miles an hour. 

‘*18. Drivers, when approaching level crossings, should whistle 
effectively.’’ 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR INDIA-RUBBER WORKS. 


‘‘t, For ‘spreading’ rooms which are adequately supplied with 
cowls or hoods and fans, sufficient means of ventilation may be con- 
sidered to have been provided; but in all such rooms not so provided 
special mechanical ventilation should be supplied. 

‘*2, In all ‘ making-up’ rooms the cubic space should be not less 
than 500 cubic feet to each worker; there should also be an air-pro- 
peller or other special means of ventilation approved by Her Majesty’s 
Chief Inspector of Factories. Where artificial light, other than elec- 
tric light, is used, the proportion should be 600 cubic feet to each 
worker. 

‘*3. No young person under sixteen years of age should be employed 
in ‘ mixing,’ ‘spreading,’ or ‘ making-up’ rooms. 

‘““4. All cans, boxes, or vessels containing naphtha or ‘solution,’ in 
whatever part of the factory they may be, should be provided with 
lids, and, when not in use, kept covered over. 

‘5. In rooms where vulcanization by means of carbon bisulphide is 
carried on, no young person should be employed, and no person 
should be employed for more than five hours a day, or for more than 
two and a half hours at atime without an interval of at least one hour. 

«5. In vulcanizing waterproof cloth by the carbon bisulphide pro- 
cess, the trough containing this liquid should be self-feeding and 
covered over. When the cloth has received the vulcanizing com- 
pound, it should be conveyed to and from the drying chamber by 
means of an automatic machine. No person should be allowed to 
enter the drying room in the ordinary course of work. 

‘‘7, In the cold vulcanizing of mechanical, surgical, and small 
articles, all ‘dipping’ should be done in enclosed cupboards or boxes 
provided with tubes and a fan, so arranged that the suction shall draw 
the fumes away from, and not across, or over the face of the workers. 

“8. In all rooms where waterproof cloth is vulcanized by means of 
carbon bisulphide the machine should be covered over and provided 
with a downward suction fan for carrying off the fumes. 

‘9. No food should be eaten in any part of the factory in which 
either naphtha or carbon bisulphide is used. 
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‘10. In all india-rubber factories where more than twenty persons 
are employed a suitable dining-room should be provided. 

“11. All persons employed in departments where carbon bisulphide 
is used, and all young persons and women employed where naphtha is 
used should be examined once a month by the Certifying Surgeon for 
the district, who shall have power to order temporary or total suspen- 
sion. 

‘‘12, A register should be kept showing the date and result of his 
visit, and any requirement made by him. 

‘13. The committee finally recommend that all cases of illness attri- 
butable to working in naphtha or carbon bisulphide should be reported 
by the Certifying Surgeon to Her Majesty’s Inspector of Factories for 
the district.’’ 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE USE OF INFLAMMABLE PAINTS. 


“‘1, The committee recommend that no confined space on board a 
ship, nor any place, to and from which the workers must pass through 
a man-hole, which place is not in direct communication with the open 
air, should be painted with a spirit composition, or with a paint, the 
flashing point of which, in Abel’s apparatus, is below 100° F. 

“2, No such paint should be used by a workman carrying a naked 
light, or upon any surface between which and a naked light there is no 
protective medium. 

‘*3. Noman working with such a paint should be employed upon 
it for more than five hours a day, or for longer than two and a half 
hours at a time, without a break of at least one hour. This recom- 
mendation should be clearly understood not to curtail or limit the 
number or period of those temporary cessations from work which are 
now found to be necessary. 

‘*4. No young person should be permitted to work with such a 
paint, or in a place where it is being used. 

“5. Where less than three men are employed in the use of an inflam- 
mable paint, they should receive a visit from the foreman or other 
responsible person at intervals of not more than one hour.’’ 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DRY CLEANING. 


“1, The committee recommend that all machines, tanks, vessels for 
rinsing, or hydro-extractors should be provided with a balanced lid or 
cover, which should be closed but not fastened down during the opera- 
tion of cleaning or rinsing. They should be so constructed that upon 
the occurrence of an explosion or a fire, they will, after being forced 
open, fall down again by their own weight. The committee are aware 
that in the process of rinsing it is not often practicable to keep the 
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vessel covered over. In such cases there should be attached to 
the ceiling, pillar, or beam above the rinser, a cover or door of 
iron. This should be so constructed and adjusted that, in case 
of fire, by pulling a string or touching a catch it will instantly 
fall down upon the vessel, and cut off the supply of air from 
the burning spirit. In practice, advantage has been derived from 
having the string or catch at some distance from the extinguishing 
cover. 

‘‘2, The soiled spirit from all washing and rinsing machines and 
hydro-extractors should, whenever practicable, be run off to the set- 
tlers or distilling apparatus in closed pipes. 

‘*3. Sand should be kept in abundance close to all places in which 
benzine or naphtha is used. 

‘*4. Blankets should also be kept in readiness in case of fire. 

‘5. Men working in the processes in which spirit is used should 
wear woolen shirts and clothing. 

‘**6, All rooms above the ground floor in which any of the processes 
of dry cleaning, involving the use of spirit, are carried on, should be 
provided with an outside emergency staircase. 

‘7, All dry cleaning factories should be provided with hydrants, 
hoses, and an efficient water supply. 

‘8. Wherever possible incandescent electric light should be used. 
Each incandescent light should be enclosed not only in the small glass 
globe which usually surrounds it, but also in an outer, air-tight envel- 
ope of glass. In cases where electric light cannot be procured, the 
rooms in which mineral spirit is used should be lit from the outside, 
the light being separated from such a room by a thick air-tight parti- 
tion of glass. 

‘‘g. Ventilation and air-space in these processes are of paramount 
importance. In all places, rooms, or shops, in which spirit is used, 
there should not be less than 500 cubic feet of space to each worker. 
There should also be ventilators both near the floor and the ceiling of 
such rooms. 

“to, All young persons and women should be examined once per 
month by the Certifying Surgeon for the district, who shall have 
power to order temporary or total suspension. 

‘11. A register should be kept of the date and result of his visit, 
and any requirement made by him. 

‘*12. No food should be eaten in a place or room in which benzine, 
naphtha, or volatile spirit has been used, or in which goods saturated 
with such spirit have been placed during that day. 

‘13. Where more than twenty people are employed, the occupier 
should provide a dining-room for the work-people.”’ 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ASRATED WATERS. 


“1. All bottlers, wirers, sighters and labelers should be provided 
with face-guards, masks, or veils of wire-gauze, which they should 
wear while at work. 

**2. All bottlers, sighters and labelers should wear full-length 
gauntlets upon both arms. 

‘3. All wirers should wear the full-length gauntlet upon one arm, 
and the shorter armlet upon the other. 

**4. All machines for bottling should be so fenced in that at uo 
period of the operation of filling or corking should it be possible for 
a fragment of a bursting bottle to strike a labeler, wirer, or sighter. 
That is to say, these three classes of work-people should carry on their 
occupation either quite away from the machine, or else in a situation 
screened off by wire gauze from the bottles in any of their positions 
on the filling machine. 

**5. Round the filling machines and washing tanks there should be 
a raised wooden grating, upon which the workers may stand. 

**6, All floors should be properly drained into the open.”’ 

If all the above recommendations are embodied in legislation, it 
will mean that the government is willing to go much further than it 
has hitherto done in its supervision of workingmen's interests. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that such powers as the Dangerous 
Trades Committee in England possesses, may be the cause of evil as 
well as good, and no legislation of this character ought to be 
undertaken blindly upon the recommendation of any one committee. 
There is already an intimation that this committee has been, or will 
be, used to further class and factional interests among the laboring 
people themselves. For example, in some cases organized labor has 
tried to gain an advantage over unorganized, and men have tried to 
displace women in certain industries through appeals to a committee 
of this kind for restrictions that would work to their interest, and, 
at the same time, do much harm to innocent parties. 


Mobility of Labor.*—It is interesting to obtain any light upon 
the different questions concerning the mobility of labor under 
either normal or abnormal conditions. An important phase of the 
problem is the proportion of laborers who permanently lose their 
positions by reason of being involved in a strike or lock-out. 
From figures contained in the third annual report of the United 
States Commissioner of Labor, on ‘Strikes and Lock-outs,”’ it 
may be inferred that about one-thirteenth of the men involved in 


* Contributed by Professor W. F. Willcox, Cornell University. 
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a strike do not return to work when it is over. Of this number 
(one-thirteenth) four-fifths are supplanted by new men and the 
places of the remainder are left unfilled. In the case of lock-outs 
nearly one-ninth of the men do not return to work, and of this 
number, three-fourths are supplanted by new men, and the others lose 
their places through a reduction in the force. The figures from which 
this inference is drawn, may be found on pages thirteen and fourteen 
of the report indicated, and the argument is as follows: 

Of 22,304 establishments involved in strikes, it is stated that after 
the strikes there were 1,635,047 employes, of whom 103,038 were new 
hands; therefore, 1,532,009 old employes must have been at work after 
the strike. And since there were 1,660,835 employes before the strike, 
128,826 must have lost their places, or, in other words, 7.8 per cent of 
the whole force. There were 103,038 new employes, so the difference, 
or 25,788, must be due to a reduction in the force. By a similar line 
of argument we find that 18,499 employes of the 175,270 involved in 
lock-outs did not return to work. This gives us 10.6 per cent of the 
total number involved. Of those who did not return to work, 13,976 
were replaced by new men, and the positions of 4523 remained un- 
filled. 

We regret that the recently issued volume on “ Strikes and Lock- 
outs,” for the period 1887 to 1894, does not report the number of 
employes after the strikes or lock-outs, and, therefore, the preced- 
ing argument cannot be tested by its figures. 


Association for the Protection of Tenants in Frankfurt a. [.* 
—The landlords in Germany are pretty generally organized for pur- 
poses of mutual aid in dealing with the tenant problem, and for the 
purpose of blacklisting undesirable tenants. The organization takes 
the form of local unions, and in addition to these there is a central 
organization for all Germany, known as the Zentralverband der Haus- 
und Stadtischen Grundbesitzervereine Deutschlands. These organi- 
zations have certainly been helpful to the landlords, and in some ways 
have helped the tenants as well. It is natural to expect, however, 
that a partisan organization would give rise to a similar movement on 
behalf of the tenants. A union of tenants has been organized in 
Frankfurt recently, and is, therefore, still in the experimental stage. 
Its objects are set forth as follows: 

First.—The establishment of a Bureau of Information concerning 
dwellings. 

Second.—A board for legal assistance in matters concerning tenants’ 
rights. 

* Information contributed by Miss Emily Greene Balch, Berlin. 
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Third.—A bureau for medical advice on all questions pertaining to 
sanitation. 

Fourth.— The furnishing of correct blank forms for leases. 

Fifth.—Public agitation and detailed reports to government authori- 
ties in support of measures for the general welfare of tenants. 

Certainly the second, third and fifth of these objects, if carried out 
with any degree of success, will meet a real need, and cause the unions 
to spread rapidly in other parts of Germany and in foreign countries, 


Musee Social of Paris.—It is interesting to note that the activity 
displayed by the Musée Social has already justified Mr. Willoughby’s 
prediction regarding its probable utility to students in social science. 
Mr. Willoughby has outlined in the ANNALS* the scheme of its 
organization. The past year has produced many results. The special 
library is in a flourishing condition. One technical consultation 
enabled a labor organization to be formed on vastly more helpful 
lines than could have been the case had it started as its predecessors 
with little or no technical knowledge of present needs and past 
experience. The delegations or “‘missions’’ sent to England and 
Germany last year to study the trade unions and the Agrarian ques- 
tion respectively have made their preliminary reports, which were 
published in the bulletins of the Musée Social, and the full reports are 
now ready for publication in book form. At the date of this writing 
another delegation, of which M. Paul de Rousiers is head and com- 
posed of Messrs. Vigouroux, Janet and Carbonnel, is in America 
studying various phases of the labor question. Other delegations are 
at present at work or will be sent to Italy to study the People’s Banks 
(dangues populaires) and to Germany to continue the study of the 
labor conditions in that country, especially in Westphalia. 


Insurance Against Non-Employment in Cologne.—lInsurance 
against non-employment is in the most elementary stage even in 
Switzerland where it originated. Some features of the Cologne 
experiment, as reported by the English Consul, are worthy of note.t 
Alderman Schmalbein and a few citizens organized a society called 
the City of Cologne Insurance Society for the Unemployed in Winter 
(Stadtkélmischer Versicherunsgverein gegen Arbeitslosigkeit) to meet 
the need arising from lack of work in building and allied trades in 
the winter. Its statutes provide that it shall operate in connection 
with another society, known as the Cologne General Labor Registry? 
~ * Vol. vii., p. 58, January. 1896. 

+ Foreign Office. 1896. Miscellaneous Series. No. 399. Report on the Society 
for Insurance Against Want of Employment in Winter and the General Labor 
Registry at Cologne. June, 1896. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode. [C. 7920-20.] 
Price, three half pence. 
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during the period from December 15 to March 15. Funds come from 
four sources:—subscriptions of members, contributions of the insured, 
contribution of the city of Cologne, and voluntary donations from 
societies, clubs, employes and interested persons. Membership, which 
does not entitle to insurance, is acquired by annual payment of five 
marks. Workmen, who do not wish to insure, but to show their 
interest in the objects of the society, may become members by the 
annual payment of three marks, which sum may be paid in monthly 
instalments of twenty-five pfennigs. Rights of membership are not 
acquired until after payment of a full year’s subscription. Corpora- 
tions, clubs and individuals may become honorary members on a single 
payment of any sum not less than 300 marks, or they may be elected 
such by the general meeting on account of valuable services rendered 
the society. The society is governed by the general meeting, com- 
posed of ordinary and honorary members, convened yearly, and by a 
board. The board consists of the Mayor of Cologne, a representa- 
tive (the chairman at the time) of the Cologne General Labor 
Registry and eighteen members, of whom six are delegated by the 
Committee of Insured and are workmen and twelve are elected by the 
general meeting (half of these must be employers, and the other half 
neither employers nor workmen). Of the twelve members of the 
executive board which the general meeting elects, four retire each 
year, two of each of the classes named, but they are eligible for 
re-election. The executive board selects from among its members the 
officers of the society. Insurances are effected only for the fiscal year 
and by the cashier of the society in accordance with prescribed condi- 
tions of insurance. The board can modify these conditions or refuse 
to make or cease making insurance contracts, but before doing so, it 
must consult the committee of the insured. This is a committee of 
at least six persons or one representative for every fifty persons in- 
sured, chosen annually by ballot of those insured. 

In the Insurance Society, workmen who are at least eighteen years 
of age, and have had their domicile in Cologne for at least two years, 
and are not incapacitated from working, can insure under these 
conditions : 

SEcTION 1. The person insured is bound to pay his weekly subscrip- 
tion regularly. 

Sxc. 2. On joining the society he receives a special premium-book. 
This book contains the statutes of the fund, the conditions of insur- 
ance, and the necessary space for affixing the insurance stamps. 

Src. 3. Payment of the subscription is made by purchasing insur- 
ance stamps at twenty-five pfennigs for the week, and affixing them 
in the premium book. 
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Src. 4. The stamps of the insurance fund against want of employ- 
ment in the community of Cologne can be bought : 

a. At the office of the Insurance Fund. 

6. At the office of the General Labor Registry. 

¢. From those employers who receive announcement of member- 
ship. 

Src. 5. At the places under a and 4, section 4, the stamps can be 
bought on weekdays during the office hours to be fixed later on. 

On Sundays the places under @ and 6 are opened from 11 a. m. to 
12 m. for the purchase of stamps and for checking the premium-books. 

Any changes in this arrangement are made known in the S/ad¢- 
Anzeiger, ih the Lokal-Anzeiger, and in the Kodlner Tageblatt. 

Sxc. 6. Every two months, at the latest, the check-books must be 
presented at the office of the cashier for examination and in order that 
the stamps may be canceled. An exception is made to this rule when 
the insurance subscriptions are paid yearly or every six months in 
advance. 

In the first half of December all premium-books must be presented 
to the cashier in order to be inspected, and that the stamps may be can- 
celled. In case the necessary stamps are not affixed or cancelled all 
insurance rights are forfeited. In special cases of need this regulation 
may be waived on motion of the board. 

Sec. 7. Those members who are insured, who have regularly paid 
their insurance subscriptions, and have completely fulfilled all their 
obligations towards the society in other respects, are specially con- 
sidered as far as possible at the General Labor Registry which is in 
connection with the society, having work procured for them, and are 
entitled in case they cannot get any employment during the time 
elapsing from December 15 to March 15 to draw daily allowance from 
the insurance fund, in so much and as long as no work is given tothem, 
but only fora maximum length of time of eight weeks. No one is 
entitled to draw a daily allowance until on the fifth work-day after 
December 15, and in any case only after being insured in the insurance 
fund for eight months. 

Src. 8. The daily allowance for the first twenty work days on which 
no work can be obtained, amounts to: 

1. For a married unemployed workman or a widower, in case he 

has to provide for one or more children, two marks. 

2. Foran unmarried, unemployed workman one mark and twenty 
pfennings. For the rest of the time the daily allowance is 
fixed at one-half of these sums. 

The daily allowance cannot be drawn until five work-days have 
elapsed after the workman has given notice that he cannot obtain 
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work, and until this fact has been verified, without prejudice to the 
regulations at the end of Section 7. 

Sxc. 9. The daily allowances are paid on Thursday of each week. 

SEc. 10. Those workmen who have given notice of being without 
employment must, when requested by the cashier, appear twice daily 
at the place designated by him. If the workman is then offered 
work he is obliged to accept it. The person insured cannot merely 
claim employment in his especial trade or calling. 

Sxc. 11. The person insured has no claim: 

a. If he has not paid up his subscription in full. 

6. If he has neglected to have his payments entered in the manner 
prescribed in Section 6. 

¢. If he was already without work at the time of his contracting 
the insurance. 

d. If he has lost his employment by illness or old age or other- 
wise, as long as he has claims against sick-funds or from 
the insurance against accident, sickness or old age. 

e. If he refuses work, without reason, that is offered him. 

SJ. If he leaves Cologne. 

The committee of the insured decides whether one of these cases 
of loss of claim occurs or not. An appeal against this decision can 
be made by the person insured to the board of the society. Legal 
steps cannot be taken in the matter. 

Sc. 12. A person can join the insurance fund free of cost. If a 
person insured withdraws from the society, he loses thereby all claims 
to the insurance fund. If a person insured dies before he is entitled 
to draw an allowance, or if he becomes permanently unfit for work 
before this time, he or his widow or heir shall on demand be refunded 
the subscription paid in the current business year. 

SEC. 13. Every one who is insured must give notice to the cashier 


when he is out of work. 
Src. 14. The rights accruing from the insurance contract are not 


transferable. 

Src. 15. The cashier and the other employes are not entitled to 
make insurance contracts under other conditions than those stated 
above. 

Private subscriptions to the guarantee fund to start this work 
amounted to nearly $10,000, and its promoters confidently expect to 
secure an annual contribution on the part of the city. The success in 
operating this work largely depends on the efficiency of the General 
Labor Registry, which works hand in hand with it. Some account 
of this organization and of the Swiss experiments will be given in 
these NoTEs in the January number of the ANNALS. 
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paper.” 

18, History, Theory and Technique of 
Statistics, Cloth $1.50, Half Leather $2.5€ 
AUGUST MEITZEN. 

Translated into Eaglish by Roland P. Falkner. 

(Two parts.) 

This is the most complete treatise on statistics 
in the German language, and the translation 
comes into a field which in English has been en- 
tirely unoccupied. 

19. Genesis of a Written 
Wo. C. MOREY. 

The Constitution of the United States is shown 
to have been a legitimate development of the co- 
lonial constitution, which, in turn, had grown 
out of the original charters, 


20. Law of Nature........... 25e. 
FRED M. TAYLOR. 

A defence of the doctrine held by the philoso- 
phers from Cicero to Kant, but now in disrepute 


po 
| 
9. Original Features in the U. 8. Constitu- | , : 
j 


No. 
21. On ws. Concept of Wealth ... . 25c. 
C. A. TUTTLE. 
A definition of that which Mill called ‘‘the 
universal popular notion of Wealth,” and an 
analysis of the concept underlying it. 
22. Compulsory Voting ........ 
F. W. HOLLsS 
A plan to compel every voter to exercise his 
right of suffrage under certain penalties provided 
by law, and discussed in this monograph. 
23. Imstruction in Economics in Italy 
R. P. FALKNER. 
An exhibit of the work done in economics in 
Italian universities. 
24. Philadelphia Social Science Associa- 
tion -.. 


J. G. ROSENGARTEN. 

A report of the work of the Philadelphia 

Branch of the American Association for the Pro- 

motion of Social Science during its twenty years 
of existence from 1869. 


25. Handbook of the Academy . . . $2.00 
Contains a list of the membership at the date 
of publication, Constitution, By-Laws, Report of 
Executive Committee, etc. 
26. In Memoriam. 
Jameson, LL.D. 


John Alexander 

F. N. THORPE. 

A biographical sketch, with portrait, of the late 

Judge Jameson. 

27. Constitution of Mexico 35e. 

BERNARD MOSEs. 

Translation of the tuxt with an historical in- 
troduction, 

28. Land Transfer 1 eform 


5) 
J. W. JENKs. 
A proposed plan of simplifying the method of 
transferring real estate. 
29. Economic Basis of Prohibition lic. 
“ S. N. PATTEN. 
An argument in favor of Prohibition from an 
economic standpoint. 
30. International Liability for Mob In- 
W. Hurrcvr. 
An examination of the cases when a govern- 
ment is liable for injuries to foreign residents, 
with particular referenceto the New Orleans af- 
fair in 1891. 
31. Political Science at Oxford... . l5c. 
D. G. RITCHIE. 
A description of the work done at Oxford in 
Economic and Political Science, and an exhibit 
of the courses for 18or. 
32. Recent Constitution-Making in the 
35e. 
F, N. THORPE. 
An analysis and comparison of the constitutions 
of the four States, North and South Dakota, 
Washington and Montana. 
33. Economics im Italy ........ 25c. 
ACHILLE LorRIA. 
A survey of the present tendencies of Italian 
economists, and of the past development of the 
science in that country. 
34. Present Condition of the Peasants in 
. . Se. 
COMBES DE LESTRADE. 
An explanation of the communal system in 
vogue in Russia, under which the peasants are 
now slaves of the mzr instead of serfs of the seig- 
neurs. 
35. Statistical Publications of the United 
States Government ........ 15e. 
Wo. F. WILLouGHBY. 
A description of the work of the different bu- 
reaus which issue statistical ublications of any 
descript’ 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ACADEMY. 


No. 
36. Suggtouens to the Handbook of the 
Academy 50c, 
Contains a list of the accessions to member. 
ship in the Academy from April 15, 1891, to Au. 
gust 10, 
37. Congress and the Cabinet ... . 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD, 
_ A plan for giving members of the cabinet seats 
in Congress, for the purpose of giving advice in 
debate and answering such questions as the Con. 
gressmen may ask. 


ANSON D. Morsg. 
A defence of the party system. 


39. Recent Tendencies in the Reform of 
Epw. P. CHEYNEY, 
The monograph shows that we are coming to 
recognize that land is not like other properties, 
but has intrinsic peculiarities which necessitate 
a certain degree of communistic control. 
40. Law-Making by Popular Vote . 25c, 
EK. P. OBERHOLTZER, 
An examination into the number of times the 
Referendum, as known in Switzerland, has been 
used in the United States. 


41. Neglected Points in the Theory of 

T. B. VERLEN. 

The author gives reasons based on Political 

economy for the existing unrest that finds ex- 
pression in the demands of the Socialists, 


42. Basis of the Demand for the Public 

Regulation of Industries «+ 

W. D. DABNEY. 

A defence of the theory that government regu- 

lation of private business is the best remedy tor 
the existing evils of private monopolies. 


43. Study of the Science of Munict 

FP. P. PRICHARD 

The author advocates the establishment of col. 

leges for the training of men for the public ser- 

vice, just as the Government School at West 

Point trains officers forthe army. Under sucha 

method the offices would be he!d by men who 

had a thorough knowledge of political and ad- 
ministrative science. 


44. Political Organization of a Modern 


W. D. Lewis. 

Dr. Lewis claims that the reason of the present 

pur administration of municipal affairs lies 

argely in the fact that National affairs obtrude 
themselves too much into local politics. 

45. International Arbitration ... . 

ELEANOR L,. Lo 
An argument for this mode of settling inter- 
national quarrels. 


. 


E. W. HuFFcot. 
A plea for better instruction in this subject, 
with an outline of a model course. 


LEO S. ROWE. 

An exposition of the system of Faculties in 
vogue in France, together with a brief history of 
the higher educational system from the time of 
Napoleon to the present. It also explains the new 
system of universities which is being advocated. 


48. Graziani’s Economic Theory of 
STUART Woop. 
An analysis of the economy of machines, taking 
Prof.Graziani’s work asa basis for the discussiog, 


| ‘ 
| 
46. Jurisprudence in American Univer- 
' 47. Instruction in French Universities 
| 
| ii 
. : 


Bare BSF BEE 
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Cuas. DE GARMO. 
An argument to show that the public school 
can be made an important factor im the moral 
development of the scholars. 
50. Theory of Value .......... 25e. 
F. v. WIESER. 
A scientific explanation of the theory of value 
as held by the Austrian School. 
51. Basis of Imterest .......... Ze. 
DwIGuT M. LOWREY. 
Acriticism of Henry George's theory of inter- 
est. After showing that this theory is not true, 
Mr. Lowrey points out what he thinks is the true 
vasis of interest. 


52. Electric Street Lighting in samen,“ 
M. A. MIKKELSEN. 
An explanation of Chicago’s excellent, but 
cheap, system of lighting her streets. 
53. Party Govermment ........ 25e. 
C, RICHARDSON, 
An attack on the idea that devotion to party is 
a political virtue. 
54. Proportional Representation . . lic. 
JOHN R. Commons, 
A plan to secure representation for the minor- 
ity as well as for the majority party. 
55. Australian System of Voting in Mass- 
molamectis . .25e. 
R. H. DANA. 
Shows how much State politics have been bene- 
fited by the adoption of this system. 
56. Penna. Ballot Law of 1891 .. . . 25ec. 
Cc. C. BINNEY. 
The author shows the defects in this law, and 
in doing so, gives an explanation of the Austra- 
lian System. 
57. A Third Revolution ........ 
EDWARD P. CHEYNEY. 
The author endeavors to prove that we are 
about to undergo a third revolution, which will 
be, as he shows, an economic revolution. 
58. River and Harbor Bills...... 35c. 
E. R. JOHNSON. 
A defence of river and sharbor appropriations, 
showing how much benefit they have brought to 
the country. 
59. Indian Education ......... 
F. W. BLACKMAR. 
Prof. Blackmar shows that the only salvation 
for the Indian is to educate all the Indian chil- 
dren, teaching each some practical trade or pro- 
fession, and after they are educated to keep them 
away from the reservation. 
60. Cabinet Government in the United 
FREEMAN SNow. 
tothe arguments which have been ad- 
vanced in favor of adopting in the United States 
a form of Cabinet Government as known abroad. 
Cabinet Government would not only be uncon- 
stitutional, but also, as Prof. Snow proves, 
highly undesirable. 
61. School Savings Banks....... 
SARA L. OBERHOLTZER,. 
What and how numerous they are, what they 
have done and what they will accomplish. 
62. Patten’s Dynamic Economics . . 15c. 
JouN B, CLARK. 
Prof. Clark pt eg this late system of politi- 
cal economy, taking Prof. Patten’s recent book 


as a basis. 
63. Geometrical Theory of the Deter- 
mination of Prices ......... 25e. 


LEON WALRAS. 
The author presents a geometric picture of the 
causation of all prices. 


iii 


No. 
64. Economic Causes of Moral Progress 
S. N. PATTEN. 
An attempt to show the causes of moral prog- 
ress througa a comparison with economic prog- 
ress. 
65. Sir Wm. Temple on the Origin and 
Nature of Government ...... ze, 
F. I. HeRRIOTT. 
A criticism and digest of Temple’s works on 
government. 
66. Influence on Business of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury .......... 
Davin KINLEy. 
Shows the great dangers to the financial sta- 
ne bed the country that are inherent in the 
““Sub-treasury ”’ system. 
67. Sidgwick’s Elements of Politics . 15c. 
J. H. 
A discussion of the science of politics and the 
theories current in that science. Prof. Sidg- 
wick's recent work is taken as a basis for the 
discussion, 
68. Preventive Legislation in Relation 
c. H. REEVE. 
A plea for the suppression of crime by thorough 
preventive measures. 
69. Effects of Consumption of Wealth 
on Distribution ........... 35e. 
WILLIAM SMART. 
An exposition of the effects of the consump- 
tion of wealth, with an argument for the social- 
izing of consumption ond the opening wide the 
doors of wealth, that humanity may enter in 
and enjoy much of what the individual now con- 
sumes in solitude. 
70. Standard of Deferred Payments . Lc. 
EDWARD A. Ross. 
A scientific defence of bimetallism. 
Vi. Parliamentary Procedure ... . 25. 
ESSE MACY. 
An explanation of the difference between the 
English and American systems. 
72. Social Work at the Krupp Found- 
S. M. LINDSAY. 
An explanation of the work that has been 
done at these foundries to better the condition 
of the laborers. 


73. Local Government of County Com- 
munities in Prussia......... 15e. 
CONRAD BORNHAK. 
An examination from an historical and a politi- 
cal point of view of the character of the reforms 
which were brought about in Prussia by the 
passage, in 1891, of two local government acts, 
which put an end to the last remains of the 
feudal system. 


74. Costand Utility .......... .M%e. 
S. N. PATTEN. 
The purpose of this paper is to make the read- 
er more conscious of the contrasts involved in 
the development of the two radicall different 
ways of investigating economic phenomena, 
whether as a theory of prosperity or as a theory 
of distribution and value. 


75. Alcohol Question in Switzerland I5c. 

W. MiLLiet. 

The paper shows what has been done in that 

country along other lines than those of prohib- 

ition, toward preventing the misuse of intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 


76. Seligman’s Shifting and Fncidence of 
Epw. A. Ross. 

A résumé of the subject of taxation, taking Prof. 
Seligman’s recent book asa basis for the discus- 
sion. 
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; 77. Psychologic Basis of Social Econo- | 91. Relation of Economle Condit 


The object of this paper is to emphasize the A study of the bearing economic conajti 
distinction between that system of politicalecon- | have followed euggestions of 
omy which is based upon the actions of the | which, if adopted, will lessen crime. a 
human animal and that system which is based | 4, 
upon the actions of the rational man. | 92. Nature of the Federal State. . . _ 25¢, 
E. V. Rosrnson, 


78. Theory of Final its Rela- 
t tion to the Standard of ferred Pay- | At argument to show that the Federal is alone 
25c. | the truly stable State, since it alone is built upon 
the eternal rock of natural law. 


L. S. MERRIAM. 
A study Of the relation of the theory of final | 
utility oo money in general and the standard of | ®% PFogressof Economic Ideas in France 
deferred payments in particular, followed by a 
criticism of Prof. Ross’ paper on the “Standard TAURKICE BLOCK 
of Deferred Payments.” (No. 70.) An account of the development in France of 
Sh, Gometieation of Catembia..... 50c. the science of political economy, treating in turn 
BERNARD MOSES the Physiocrats, the Classical School, the Social- 

“ — ists, the Protectionists, the school of Le Play and 

the modern economists. 


94. Relation of Economie Study to Pub- 
lic and Private Charity ...... 25e. 
JAMES Mavor. 
The purpose is to show how the study of eco- 
81. American Banking and the Money | "omics may be made of use in [ work 
Supply ofthe Future ....... 15e. | of dealing with the problems of poverty. In 
M.D. Harter, | doing this the author gives an account of the 
A brief sketch of American banking history | leading methods that have been used to study 
with an outlook into the future, followed bya plan | poverty, and of the plans suggested to help aboi- 
for reorganizing the national banking system. ish poverty. 
82. State and National Bank Circulation 95. Monetary Situation in Germany . 25c, 
15e. WALTHER Lotz. 
. B. HEPBURN. ; 
- - : An explanation of what the German moneta 
circulating notes | system and how Germany came to adopt the 
nds or other choice securities a8 | basis, together with on to show 
on that Germany must stand the singl 
83. Banking System—Old and New .15c. | standard. 
J. H. WALKER. 
A plea for the oiegtne of the banking system 


| 
Translation of the text, with an historical in- | 
troduction. 
80. National and State Banks ... . 25c. | 
Horace WHITE. 
A plan for continuing the national bank-note 
system, without bond security. 


outlined in Mr. Walker's bill before Congress. [| +++ te ee 
84. Basis of Security for National Bank A. B. WoopForD. 
ISe. A history of American coinage, with especial 
HENRY BACON. reference to silver, from the date of the first coin, 
A plan for perpetuating the national bank-note 1783, to the passage of the so-called Sherman Act, 

system, mbe: a 
85. Surplus Gains of Labor 15e nded to furnish information not given in detail 

| Im the paper itself. 


97. Taxation of Large Estates ... . 15c. 
R. T. COLBURN. 


A a to make rich men pay up their taxes at 
deat 


J. B. 

An argument to show that the laborer does not 

realize a surplus gain from the last labor per- 
formed in a natural working-day. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| in 1890, A number of charts and tables are ap- 
| 
| 


86. Constitutional and Organic Laws of The 
= . plan also advocates the creation of 
France, 1875-1889 ... - . tl ae oe 50c. a special board or council whose duty it shall be 
.,,C: F.A. CURRIER. | to devote the proceeds of all inheritance taxes 
Translation of the text, with an historical in- to the work of making society better and hap- 

troduction and notes. pier. 

87. Relation of the State to Education in 

EnglandandAmerica ....... 25e. 08. First State Constitutions wic 


IsA AC SHARPLESS. 
A comparison between the English educa- The purpose of the paper is to show how the 
tional system and the American, with special | OTganic laws of the colonies were translated into 
the constitutions of the original States, which 


reference tothe part taken by the government 1 
in regulating the system. process was the second stage in the growth of 
8. O F ul a American constitutional law. The first stage of 
88. Our Failures in Municipa vernm= this growth was discussed by Professor Morey in 
rer 15e. No. 19. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
A comparison between English and American 
municipal government. 


89. Costland Expemse.......... 25c. 
SrmMon N. PATTEN. 


| 99. Married Women’s Property in Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman Law "Sse. 
| F. G. BUCKSTAFF. 
J A study of the origin and growth of those dis- 
Contrasts the two terms and the ideas they | abilities in respect to owning property under 
stould convey. A continuation of No. 74. | which married women were placed until within 
90. Home Rule for our American Cities | most recent years. 
P. OnERHOL’ 100. Peons of the South... ..... 15e. 
‘ GEORGE K. HOLMES. 
Shows how the southern farmer is held in a 
form of bondage by the merchant, by which the 
latter forces him to devote his energies to raising 
cotton instead of other crops which would be 
more beneficial to the farmer. 


An argument against the making and constant 
amendment of city charters by State Legisla- 
tures. In lieu of this it is proposed to have cities 
control themselves under a general constitutional 
clause, permitting them to adopt and amend their 
ewn charters by vosviar election. 

(iv) 


| 
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101. The Mediseval Manoz....... 15e. 
Epw. P. CHENEY. 
Contains the translation ofa typical extent. The 
extent was a description and estimate of the area 
and value of an English manor, including a list 
of the tenants, with their holdings, rents and 

services. 
102. Inland Waterways, Their Reiation 

to Transportation 

Paper, $1.00, Half Leather, $2.00. 
EMorY R. JOHNSON. 


A plea for the re-adoption of canals as a means 
of transportation, both on acccunt of the cheap 
rates of freight which they allow and because they 
will help to lower railway ratcs, also because they 
will permit of a great extension of our inland 
commerce. For the same reasons the author ad- 
vocates the improvement of our natural water- 
ways and the connecting of them together. 


103. Interest and Profits........ 15¢. 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 


The aim of the paper is to show that the justi- 
fication of interest is to be sought in the fact that 
it furnishes a means of natural selection of em- 
ployers whereby the productive forces of the 
community are better utilized than by any other 
method hitherto devised. 


104. Austrian Theory of Value... . 25c. 

S. M. MACVANE, 

A reply to Professor F. von Wieser’s “ Theory 

of Value,” No. 50, being a review of the points at 

issue between the Austrian and the classical 
theories. 


105. Subjective and Objective View of 
JouN A. Hopson. 
As stated by the author, his purpose is “ to show 
the wide divergence which the theory of distri- 
bution presents according as we regard it to deal 
with objective or with subjective costs and utili- 
ties, and to indicate the nature of the connection 
which exists between the objective and the sub- 
jective dividend or surplus."’ 


106. Congress and the Cabinet—II . . 25c. 

G. BRADFORD, 

A reply to No. 60, containing additional argu- 

ments in favor of adopting in the United States 

the system of Cabinet Government, which are 
not given in No. 37. 


107. Total Utility Standard of Deferred 
Epw. A. Ross. 
An inquiry into the question as to what course 
of prices will do justice to a time contract calling 
for a money payment, and the question as to 
what is the just standard of deferred payments 
to which the money paid should conform. 
108. Indian Currency.......... 35e. 
GUILFORD L. MOLESWORTH. 
An explanation of the past and present attitude 
of the government of India towards silver, show- 
ing what harm will result from closing the mints 
to India, to England and to the world. The 
whole paper is a strong plea for international bi- 
metallism. 
109. Adaption of Society to Its Environ- 
WM. DRAPER LEwISs. 
An attempt to develop the theory of national 
Prosperity and to bring it into closer relation 
with the other parts of economic theory. 
110. The Federal Revenues and the In- 
FREDERIC C. HOWE. 
An account of the workings of the Income Tax 
during and after the Civil War, with a plea for 
the adoption of some better method for raising 
enue. 


(v) 


No. 
111i. Political Ethics of Herbert Spences 


A critical review of the political doctrines of 
ee Spencer as contained in his various 
works, 


112. La Science Sociale ......... 25e, 
PAUL DE ROUSIEKS. 
The English-speaking public has perhaps never 
fully underst the reasen for the division after 
the death of Frederic LePlay, in the Association 
founded by him. This paper explains why that 
faction leit the mother society, and gives at the 
same time an exceilent idea of the work being 
accomplished by this Association. 
113. The Idea of Justice in Political 
GUSTAV SCHMOLLER. 
This paper, originally published by Professor 
Schmoller in his Jahrbuch, is the ethic profession 


of faith of the leader of the Historical School in 
Germany. 
114, Classification of Law....... 15e. 


RUSSELL H. CurTIS. 

An attempt to give a classification of laws of 

sufficient scope to serve as the basis for the 

arrangement of the laws of any nation at any 
stage of its development. 


115. American Life Insurance oe 

MILEs M. Dawson. 

An explanation of the methods in vogue in life 

insurance companies for collecting premiums, 

apportioning death losses, assessing expenses, 
and governing the companies. 


An enunciation of the laws of distribution, 
together with a classification of monopolies and 
an explanation of the different kinds of taxes; 
followed by an elaboration of so much of the gen- 
eral theory of taxation as pertains to taxes levied 
with the purpose of producing no other effect 
than that of yielding the State a revenue. Tis 

urpose of the essay asa whole isto make clearer 

he relation of taxation to monopolies. 
117. The History of Political Economy 
. Paper, $1.00, Half Leather, $2.00. 
GUSTAV COHN. 

Translated into English by Joseph A. Hill. 

This presents the German point of view as no 
other publication in English does, and on that 
account forms a desirable supplement to other 
works on the History of Economics. 

118. The Problems of Municipal Govern- 
E. L. GODEIN. 

Taking New York as the typical American 
city, he shows the dangers which she has had to 
face and is facing. He then points out the way 
to solve these problems. 

119. The Reform of our State Govern~ 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD, 

In this paper Mr. Bradford first discusses the 
defects in our State governments eee and 
then taking up the present Constitution of New 
York, points out where it should be changed, anc 
what changes in it should be made. 


120. A Decade of Mortgages ...... Bie. 
GEORGE HOLM#Es. 
An analysis of the statistics about mortgares 
which have been gathered by the Census Depart- 
ment, pointing out what they really indicate as 
to the prosperity of the country. 
| 121. The Failure of Biologic Soctol 
SIMON N. PATTEN, 
A review of the work of the Biologic School of 
Sociologists, pointing out why they have failed 


} | 
| 116. Relation of Taxation to Monopolies | 
| 


No. 
i2%. Fature Problem of Charity and the 
25e. 
JoHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 
A study of the ways to relieve the unemployed, 
particularly the methods used in Boston in 1893- 
94, with suggestions as to how they can be im- 
proved upon. 


i23. Peaceable Boycotting ..... . 25c. 

CHESTER A. REED 

Mr. Reed discusses the attitude of the United 

States Courts in the recent railway strike cases, 

and endeavors to show that their almost uniform 

decisions against the employes do not always 
rest on a good legal basis. 


124. The Significance of a Decreasi 

Birth-Rate...... 350, 

J. L. BROWNELL. 

A study of the causes which have led the birth- 

rate to decline in many countries of high civili- 

zation. One of the conclusions which is brought 

out is that the Malthusian theory is not true of 

the United States to-day. In the regions where 

wealth accumulates most rapidly, the population 
increases most slowly. 


125. Theory of Sociology. 
Second Edition . . Paper, 50c., Cloth, $1.00 
F. GIDDINGS. 
In the present treatise he discusses the follow- 
ing subjects: The Sociological Idea ; The Prov- 
ince of Sociology; The Problems of Sociology ; 
Social Growth and Structure; Social Process, 
Law and Cause ; The Methods of Sociology. This 
work marks a new stage in the development of 

sociology. 


896. Remt and Premt .......... 15¢ 

C. W. MACFARLANE. 

An explanation of the difference between rent 

and profit, showing that the first is a ** price de- 

termined " and the latter a “ price-determining "’ 
surplus. 


127. Constitution of Prussia ..... 50c. 
JAS. HARVEY ROBINSON. 

Translation of the text, with an historical in- 
troduction and very complete explanatory notes. 


128, Ultimatc Standard of Value. . . 50c. 

v. BORHM-BAWERK. 

Gives the latest doctrines of the Austrian 
schoo! in theoretical political economy, 


120. Relations of Labor Organizations 

to I'rede (nstruction........ 25c. 

E. W. 

The result of a special investigation made by 

Professor Bemis. He clearly shows that Amert- 

can labor organizations, with a very few excep- 

tions, do not discriminate against the American 

in favor of the foreign immigrant, nor do 
they oppose the apprenticeship system. 


130. Mortgage Banking in Russia . 

D. M. FREDERIKSEN. 

A concise explanation of the Russian system 

of mortgage banks, giving also some of the beue- 
fits resulting from this system. 


131 Why had Roscher so Little Influence 
25c. 
Wo. CUNNINGHAM. 

Explains why German economic theories have 
had so little influence on English political econ- 
omy, chiefly because of John Stuart Mill’s work. 


132. Reasonable Railway Rates .. . 25c. 
H, T. NEWCoMR. 
The paper discusses one of the most vexed 
problems of American railway administration, 
summarizing the latest information upon the 
subject contained in government reports, as well 
as discussing the principles underlying the policy 
of fixing rates on the part of the railways. 
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133. The Economic Function of Woman 
Epw. T. DEVINE. 
The paper treats in a fresh manner and from a 
new point of view, one of the most important 
aspects of the many-sided woman question in 
modern society. 
134. Relief Work at the Wells Memorial 
H. S. DUDLEY. 
The paper throws much light upon the practi- 
cal aspects of one of the most difficult of our 
social problems. 
125. Constitution of Italy....... 
S$. M. Linpsay and L,. S. Rowe. 
Translation of the text with an historical intro- 
duction and notes. 
136. Economics in El tary School 
S. N. PATTEN, 
An argument in favor of teaching the leading 
principles of economics in the public elementary 
schools, with a note of what these — are 
and an explanation of how they may best be 
taught. 
137. Break-up of the English Party Sys. 
EDWARD PorRRITT. 
The author discusses one of the most interest- 
ing and significant features which have devel- 
oped in English politics since 1885. He shows 
how the last House did not contain as formerly 
only two distinct parties, but was made up of no 
less than eight oe six of which, if taken to- 
gether, constitute what was formerly the Liberal 
Party, and the remaining two, the Opposition. 
He then explains how this system developed and 
what a great influence it has upon legislation. 
138. Wieser’s Natural Value ..... 25. 
D.1. GREEN. 
The book which presents clearly and fully the 
fundamental ideas that the different members 
of the Austrian School hold in common is 
‘Natural Value,” by Prof. v. Wieser. Dr. Green 
has prepared a careful analysis and review of that 
book, explaining at the same time the Austrian 
theory of value. 
139. Money and Bank Credits in the 
HENRY W. WILLIAMS. 
The author outlines a suggested development 
of the money system nowin use which, if carried 
out, would give us a safe and elastic currency. 
He concludes with a criticism of the Baltimore 
Bank Plan, and shows the danger inherent in 
their suggestion that no security be deposited 
by the banks to protect their note issues. 
140. How to Save Bimetallism... . 
Duc DE NOAILLES. 
The remedy suggested is to adopt a paraliel and 
iudependent bimetallism. Let each metal have 
its own value based on the weight of the coins 
eitherin gold or in silver without any proportion 
or ratio. One result of the suppression of the 
existing ratio would be to reduce by one-half the 
value of the stock of silver. But as silver is now 
occupying a fictitious position, sooner or later it 
must fall to its natural place, and the sooner it 
is put there, the sooner we will arrive at a solu- 
tion of the problem. 
141. Elected or Appointed Officials . 25c. 
J. G. Bourtnor. 
In Canada the custom has been to appoint all 
officials having executive or ministerial func- 
tions to perform—apart, of course, from the polit- 
ical heads. The only officers elected by the 
»eople are those who are to legislate for them. 
Shere has started, however, a movement to 
change this system by adopting the United States 
plan of electing all officers, no matter whether 
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they be legislative, executive or judicial. Dr, 
Bourinot’s paper is a strong argument against 
making such a change. He shows the bad re- 
sults which follow the American system of elec- 
tion, and contrasts them with the advantages of 
the Canadian method. 


142. Pacific Railway Debts...... 25e. 
R. T. COLBURN. 
The thirty years term of the original loan 
of the United States to the Pacific Railroad 
has expired. Not only have the companies 
failed to pay off the principal, but even a great 
rt of the annual interest, so that now the 
Pentral and Union Companies owe the govern- 
ment about §$125,000,000, or twice the original 
loan. Several modes of solving this problem 
have been advanced in Congress. Mr. Colburn 
takes them up in turn, showing the advantages 
and disadvantages of each, and finally explains 
the method which seems to him the best. 


143. Terminology and the Sociological 

Conferemce ..... . . be, 

H. H, POWERs. 

In this paper Professor Powers explains the 

results which were arrived at by the recent con- 

ference of sociologists held in New York City. 

One of the purposes of this conference was bo 

obtain a general definition for the term “ soci- 
ology,” and to define its field. 


144, A Neglected Socialist, ..... 


An attempt to give William Weitling his proper 
ition in the history of socialism. Weitling 
es the bridge between French and German 
socialism. “He is the only German socialist 
that constructed a system and had the courage to 
carry it out. Judged by his writings, his place is 
by the side of Fourier and Engels; judged 
by his services and his agitation, Lassalle alone 
outranks him.” 


145. Uniform State lation... . 35c. 
REDERIC J. STIMSON. 

The paper contains an explanation of the 
causes of diversity in State laws; an account of 
the movement to secure poe uniform 
legislation concerning deeds and seals ; concern- 
ing wills; concerning weights and measures; 

concerning bills, notes and days of grace; a 

uniform commercial code; uniform legislation 

concerning conveyancing; concerning charitable 

bequests; concerning mortgages; concerning 

frauds ; concerning interest ; concerning corpora- 

tions; criminal law, diversity and inequality of 

eames; uniform laws on ma ge and 
ivorce. 

146. State Supervision for Cities .. . 15c. 

Joun R. CoMMons. 
An argument in favor of establishing a State 

Municipal Board, to be composed of the gover- 
nor, attorney-general, auditor, and from six to 
ten unsalaried citizens. The duties of this board 
would include the recommending the suspension 
or removal of officers, the auditing of the books 
of the city officers, the approval of financial 
measures, the investigation of complaints and 
abuses, and the conducting of the civil service 
examinations. 

147. Exploitation of Theories of Value 
in the Discussion of the Standard of 
Deferred Payments ......... 15e. 

FRANK FETTER. 

In the present paper, Professor Fetter comes to 

the conclusion that a standard of deferred pay- 

ments which shall never work hardship to any 
individual is unattainable. 

148. Industrial Services of the wee 

E. R. JOHNSON. 

A statement of what the industrial services of 
the railways are, with a reference to the prob- 


| 


lems that confront the public in their connection 
anda statement of the best methods of solving 
them. In fact, a brief general su of the 
whole question of transportation 
149. Units of Investigation in the Social 
A. F. BENTLEY. 
An attempt to discover what facts are to be 
taken as the units of investigation in the study 
of the phenomena of society. 
150. Story of a Woman’s Municipal Cam- 
faign by the Civic Club for School 
eform in the Seventh Ward of the 
City of Philadelphia ........ 50c. 
Mrs. TALCOTT WILLIAMS, Editor. 


In the spring election of 1895, the women’s 
Civic Club of Philadelphia endeavored to secure 
the election of two of its members to the local 
school board of the Seventh Ward of Philadel- 
phia. The monograph edited by Mrs. Williams 
contains a series of reports and other documents, 
which, taken together, give a history of this 
unique and interesting campaign. 
151. Development of the Present Con- 
stitution of France... ... . 


A discussion of the French Constitution, show- 
ing how it has developed permanence and 
stability, although its authors scarce expected it 
to live seven years. Professor Saleilles explains 
both the weak points and the advantages in the 
French system. He also outlines what further 
development would be desirable or seems to be 
apparent. 

152. Ethical Basts of Distribution and Its 
Application to Taxation ...... 25c. 
THOMAS N, CARVER. 

The purpose of this paper is to show: (1) that 
the true criterion of justice in the distribution of 
the burdens of taxation is the least evil to the 
least number; (2) that the evils of taxation are 
twofold,—the sacrifice to those who pay the taxes, 
and the repression of industry and enterp 
which they occasion; (3) that the minimum of 
repression is secured by equality of sacrifice and 
the minimum of total sacrifice by an extreme 
form of progressive taxation resulting in great 
inequality of sacrifice; (4) that neither repres- 
sion alone nor sacrifice alone, but both are to be 
considered; and (5) that the probabilities are 
that a consideration of both forms of evil would 
lead to the adoption of a moderately progressive 
system of taxation. 

153. Mintmum Principle in the Tariff of 
1828 and Its Recent Revival... . 25c. 
S. B. HARDING. 

The Act of 1828, for the first time in the history 
of our tariff legislation, established a series of 
duties graduated according tothe value of a uu 
of g This series of duties rests upon what 
known as the ‘graduated minimums” of the 
woolen schedule of the act of that year: the 
principle of which was revived and large! 
extended in the Act of 1890, and the traces o' 
which have not been entirely banished from the 
tariff of 1894. Mr. Harding’s paper traces the 
origin and operation of these provisions of the 
earlier act, and sketches briefly their later 
revival. 

154. Sources of American Federalism, 25. 
Wo. C. Morey. 

The poroeee of the essay is to show the begin- 
ning of the federal system on American soiland 
to suggest the historical principles upon which 
its origin must be explained. 

155. The Amendments to the Italian Con- 
G. A. Ruiz, 

The work isa supplement to the translation of 
the Italian Constitution (Publication No. 135). 
Professor Ruiz shows that the Constitution no 
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longer consists of the statute of Charles Albert, 159. Social Basis of Proportional 


that this forms simply the beginning ofa new 5e. 
order of things, that many institutions have | Iw 

been transformed by laws, decrees, usages and | - W. JENKs, 
neglect, by which the Italian Constitution has A strong plea for the adoption of this system, 


become cumulative, consisting of an organism | gtr oo that it is oy a and explaining 


: ial i the political benefits it would bring about, 
ether with a reply to the criticisms which 


| n advauced against it. 
156. Representation in New England | 


Legislatures ............-. | 160. Custody of State Funds... . 
Gro. H. HAYNES. 
KE. R. BuckKiey, 


Taking the six New England States, Professor 
Haynes shows (1) who may vote for members of A discussion of the method of taking care of 
the moneys which belong to the various States, 


the Legislature, (2) who are the legislators, (3) 

what is the basis of representation, (4) to what showing how the different States have gradual} 
extent each State's system of representation are up the independent treasury system an 
makes the political complexion of the Legisla- eposited their money in banks, and also where 
ture vary from that of the body of voters, and ( ) | interest is paid on such deposits, and if so, for 
to what extent the representative system lim is whose benefit. 

the political influence of the cities. 


157. The 1 Tax as an ob 161. Problem of Sociology ae O18 15e. 
ject Lesson in Constitutional Con- GEORG SIMMEL. 
A statement of the problems which must be 


C. G. TIEDEMAN. solved by sociology. 


An argument that the decision against the 162. Railway De ments fe the Bi 


income tax was not based so much on the funda- 
mental rule of construction that the intention lief and Insurance of Employes. 35c. 


and meaning of the framers of the Constitution K, R. JoHNson. 
must necessarily govern the interpretation of An exhaustive study of these departments as 
that instrument, as on the idea that the preva- | they exist in the United States, showing their 


lent sense of right must be ascertainedin allits | inode of operation, their uses and advanta 
bearings and applied to the determination of the and their ieee. "mn these departments, iis 


question. claimed, there has been found a solution of some 
158. Recent Political Experiments in the | ©f the vexed problems of the labor situation. 
Swiss Democracy .......... 25c. 


163. The Theory of Social Forces. $1.00 
S. N. PATTEN, 


Lovuts WUARIN,. 
A discussion of proportional representation, 


the initiative, the referendum and compulsory It is a study of the various ~— in social evo- 
voting, showing how they are carried out and lution, particularly of some hitherto neglected 
advantages that have followed their adoption. processes in development. 
Bound 
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BRYCE.—The American Commonwealth. A new edition in one volume, revised and 
abridged from the larger work in two volumes, by JAMes Brycg, M. P. for Aberdeen, 
with the assistance of Jessk MAcy, Professor of Political Science, lowa College, The 
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THE LIVING AGE, 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 
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